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tobacco is the world’ world’s mast 
famous tobacco for cigarettes, 


Judge for yourself—compare “Murad” 
with any 25 Cent Cigarette 


Makers of the Highest Grade Taikh 
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‘BASS AND MUSCALLONGE FishiNe 
METHODS OF TAKING THE LESSER BASSES 
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Why You Need 
Field and Stream 


You, as a sportsman, absolutely need 
STREAM. 


constantly being devised by the expert 
hunters, campers and anglers. Almost 
every day sees a change for the better of 
one kind or another. You want to know 
about them—you owe it to yourself to do so. 

Our editors for years have fished and 
hunted and camped with those experts 
—those ‘‘know how’’ fellows—and so when 
one of them thinks up a new “‘stunt”’ 
that looks good, he goes out with Warren’ 
H. Miller, our editor; they try it out, test 
it thoroughly, and if it’s good—pass it 

ing to you, Mr. Sportsman. 

Besides the practical ‘‘How to do it’’ ar- 
ticles, there are the dozens of splendidly 
illustrated stories of trips for game and 
fishing in all parts of America—of the 
world. These are not ‘‘just ordinary sto- 
ries’’ but the pick and choice of —— 
hundreds of stories submitted to us ea 
month by writers everywhere. 

So, Mr. Sportsman, subscribe to FreLp 
AND STREAM. You NEED IT, partly for 


its poseient helpfulness, but most of all 
~4 3 Tepeated messages from God’s good 
outdoors. 
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It’s gettin’ old, my easy chair—it shorely has seen better da 

But, like some old time boyhood chum, it’s sorter learned to 
know my ways; 

No other chair seems half so soft—to hold such welcome arms 
widespread, 

An’ use has hollowed out a place just whar a fellow rests 
his head. 


Old things, old friends are ever best—a pipe that’s reached its 
seasoned prime— 

Teteuee that has mellowed out beneath the golden touchof 
time. 

I hope, Friend Reader, that you, too, have three such trusty 
pals somewhere— 

Age-mellowed Velvet, close to hand, a season’d pipe, an easy 


Nature-Ageing of Tobacco Should 


Need Little Recommendation 
XPERIENCED pipe smokers know that 


ageing alone can bnng out a pipe tobacco’s 
last bit of taste, flavor, fragrance, mildness and 
mellowness. 
The very basis of Velvet’s manufacture is two 
.e~ years natural ageing of the choicest Kentucky 
wa » Burley tobacco that experience can select 
a8 or that money can buy. 
~~» Open your first tin of Velvet today, 
and today will mark the real- 
ization of all the enjoyment 
your pipe can give. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Ce. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


take pleasure in presenting here four pictures illustrating the 


“Bristol” No. 33 Bait Casting Rod and Meek No. 25 Blue Grass Reel. 


The picture at the top of the page shows the double grip cork handle 12)4 
inches long with detachable finger hook. The handle trimmings are dull 
French gray nickel more durable than bright nickel and much richer in ap- 
pearance. The finger hook gives the rod a feeling of security when casting. 


The picture at the left shows how short the rod is when in the case and also shows a 
5-foot length put together ready for casting. The rod also comes 4-ft., 47-ft., 
5%-ft., 6-ft. and 6%-ft. long. 


The picture at the right’ shows how convenient this rod is for carrying ina bag. The joints 
are only from 14 to 20 inches long. The case is fine quality red denim, very durable. 


The picture at the bottom shows the three casting guides and the specially. designed off- 
set tip. The three guide agates and the tip agate are very fine in quality, each care- 
fully selected. Weight about 8 ounces. Price $12.00 of your dealer, or if he doesn’t have 
it and doesn’t care to order it you can order it from us by mail, at catalogue prices. 
The Meek No. 25 Blue Grass Reel shown in the top picture can be easily taken apart for cleaning and oiling 
by unscrewing the cap on back end and thumb nut on front end The design is such that a mistake cannot 
be made in putting the reel together. Pinion and gear stub are made of the very best imported Stub’s steel 
and tempered, ground and polished to the highest degree. Click and spring are of the best oil tempered steel, 
Capacity 85-yards of No. yh Kingfisher line. Price $10.00 of your dealer, or if he doesn’t 

have it and doesn’t care to order it you can order it from us by mail, at catalogue 

prices. The above are two of the most popular of our 49 different and reels. Write for 


FREE “Bristol” and Meek Catalogues 


Our 1917 Art Calendar is ready. Beautiful full color reproduction of a 
Philip’ R. Goodwin Painting. The best one yet. Fine acquisition for 
your den, office or store. Sent only on receipt of 15 cents. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 Horton Street _ Bristol, Conn. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels 


Pacific Coast Branch 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


Twenty-first Year, No.10 


February, 1917 


“Daddy Stinson’s bear was the big one” 


After Bruin the Big 


Smokies 


a-leavin’ and  breakfust is 

done ready and _ waitin’.” 
Thus spoke “Daddy” Stinson, although it 
was not yet five o’clock. “Daddy,” as 
Mr. Stinson was affectionately called, was 
the good old man upon whom everything 
depended. 

The night had been clear and cool, as 
are all nights in those southern high- 
lands—the Great Smoky Mountains. 
“Tar Paper” Camp (as _ it’s called 
by the natives, not far from the North 
Carolina-Tennessee boundary) is well 
built of slabs and, with a large fire di- 
rectly in front, is a very comfortable 
place. I spent all the nights in my little 


“ IT outen that tent, little man. 
Hit’ll. soon be time to be 


hike-tent, sharing the comforts with my 
dog, Buster, whom I had taken with me 
for company. 

“Uncle” Joe Drane (who, besides being 
a good hunter and a fine shot, is also a 
cook with a reputation) had prepared 
breakfast. 


This morning it consisted of 


By M. J. Burelbach 


“whistle pig” (groundhog) and several 
fat squirrels he had killed the evening 
before, sweet potatoes, corn pone with 
sorghum and coffee. After a good wash 
in the creek, the Thunderhead prong of 
beautiful Middle River, whose clear 
waters rippled constantly by the side of 
the camp, we were ready to enjoy every- 
thing set before us. And, besides, there 
were the “houn’ dogs,” four of them, to 
be fed, and Buster, who, up to this time 
of his life had never known corn pone, 
but now ready to fight for his share. 
We were well under way with break- 
fast when Higgins, known at camp as 
“Doc” (a title he acquired soon after 
we reached the mountains by administer- 
ing first aid in the case of a sting), came 
wandering in with half a dozen fine squir- 
rels which he had shot since daylight. 
He did considerable prowling about dur- 
ing the night, and made frequent com- 
plaints that he was cold. As soon as 
possible he made off for the mountain- 
side with his Luger .30 carbine. He 


still swears by this “little crooked gun,” 
as the mountaineers call it. It would 
be safe to say that there was considerable 
wood cut and burnt through this night 
by both Doc and our mutual friend, Wun- 
der, who hailed from that famous Ohio 
city on the “Rhine,” and supplied most 
of the entertainment at camp by his abil- 
ity to pick a banjo and to make melody 
with his voice, starring chiefly in some 
Spanish serenade and throwing “moun- 
tain flowers” (rocks) at Higgins. 

“Boys,” drawled Daddy Stinson, who 
had long finished his breakfast and was 
now smoking his favorite pipe, a corn- 
cob, “I don’ know what yo’ fellers 
dreamt las’ night, but I dreamp me a 
good dream, an’ hit shore means a black 
Hit’s never been knowed. to 
ail.” 

“What was your good dream?” I in- 
quired. 

“Ah, little man, hit wouldn’t do to tell; 
yo’ see, hit would spile my chanct of 
gittin’ her.” 
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“Cline had killed a bear the day 
before” 


ITTLE things assume great propor- 

tions in the mountaineer’s life. Spe- 
cial significance is attached even to 
dreams. Many marvelous tales have been 
related around the campfire of incidents 
foretold by dreams. These predictions 
were not to be overlooked this time. 

We could already see that the day 
would be clear and cool. The sun, just 
beginning to touch the tops of Defeat 
Mountain over lesser peaks, the bracing 
mountain air and the beautiful coloring 
of the foliage made it a morning to make 
anyone glad to be alive and in the woods. 

Dave, the younger Stinson, had no- 
ticed “fresh sign” for several days past 
between the Thunderhead main lead and 
the Defeat Mountain, on which bear had 
been passing over to lap chestnuts. It 
was decided the night before that he, 
Wunder and myself should go to the 
“Blow-Down” and still-hunt for the “crit- 
ter.” Daddy, Doc, Uncle Joe and our 
friend, Cline, the movie man, would go 
further east up Sam’s Creek, toward 
Briar Knob, where other sign had been 
noticed and where Daddy “just knowed 
thar wer’ a b’ar a-hidin’ out.” _ 

We were already late in getting away, 
so Dave, who is the “iravellinest” man 
in the woods I ever saw, set the pace. 
We soon came to where Sam’s Creek and 
Thunderhead Prong came together. It 
was here that we separated. 

As Daddy’s party followed up Sam’s 
Creek, we wouldn’t see them again till 
night. All the dogs went with them ex- 
cept Dan, Dave’s dog. 

Our party followed the Thunderhead 
Prong until we came to what is known 
in the mountains as the “Blow-Down.” 
There is a tradition connected with this 
place. When I asked young Stinson how 
it acquired its peculiar name he ex- 
plained : 

“They say some time in 1876 there came 
a tornado through this gulch, and hit just 
laid low every spruce-pine in the hollow. 


' Field and Stream 


Then the whole thing grew up in brier. 
After a few years the brier wer’ burned 
down and then grew up this fine poplar 
forest you now see. It has been called 
Blow-Down ever since.” 

Some of the large poplar trees which 
withstood the storm are now as much 
as seven feet through. Heavily covered 
with velvety moss, the trunks of the 
blown down trees still remain. Being 
shaded by the heavy new forest, it re- 
mains very damp there, and even forest 
fires do not get into this hollow. 

Off to our right rippled Thunderhead 
Prong. On ahead we could hear Shut- 
In Creek coming down the lead. On 
high in the treetops squirrels were bark- 
ing and scolding each other. The rich 
odor of autumn lingered everywhere. 
The voice of the brook filled the air like 
juice fills the grape. It was a wonderful 
place. I wanted to stay here and ex- 
haust my supply of film. 

“We'll go on t’other side of Shut-In a 
piece and then right up the side of the 
main lead,” remarked Dave. I called 
it steep. Wunder agreed with me, but 
Dave called it “only middlin’.” 

We had reached Shut-In Creek when 
we heard something “jest a-tearin’ ’em” 
in the direction from which we had come. 
It was not long before we learned that 
it was faithful Buster (a fox-terrier), 
who had been tied at camp, but had got- 
ten away and followed us. As he was 
with us now, we had to take him along. 
He had, however, an experience later in 
the day. 

Already we were climbing, and from 
the lay of the land ahead it was evident 
we would be going up some more. We 
soon reached to where it was “almighty” 
steep. Wunder and myself were con- 
tinually falling behind. Such times Dave 
would pity us and wait “fer us to ketch 
up.” I thought we’d never reach the 
top, and hoped against hope that it 
wouldn’t get rougher. 

“We are traveling pretty fast, and it 
is steep here,” I reminded Dave. This 
brought forth the remark that “hit’s 
sorter perpendic’lar.” But when by him- 
self he could make the trip in much less 
time. 

Bad came to worse, for we had now 
to contend with a sort of climbing green 
brier. It tore one’s clothes almost off 
and cut painful scratches across the 
hands and face. I would step on what 
would seem solid footing, then down I’d 
sink into a hole filled with old leaves. 
With ‘my kodak hung on my back, I al- 
most wished I had carried a pistol in- 
stead of the “little crooked gun.” We 
were both about to give out when in- 
formed that we were now on top of the 
main lead of Thunderhead. 


ROUGH That’s no name for it! There 
was, however, one place where we 
could get through, and there we went, 
crawling on our hands and knees. It was 
an old well-traveled bear trail through an 
almost impenetrable laurel thicket. <A 
hundred times I stopped to pick up my 
cap, which was continually being pulled 
off by the low laurel. Knocks on the 
head? No telling how many! 

We had traveled for some distance 
along the top in this way, now and then 
coming to an opening which would allow 
us to stand erect and stretch our cramped 
bodies, when Dave remarked: ; 

“On ahead ’bout three-quarter is the 
Devil’s Courthouse. Hit’s rougher’n this, 
but we will shorely find sign a-plenty 
there. 

“A b’ar is a right partic’lar feller. Hit’s 
mighty queer, but they seem to like 


chestnuts ofen some trees better’n othe 
They allers lap the chestnuts over om 
the Defeat first. .They cross over in them 
evenin’, get what the want, and early 
in the mornin’ go back where it is rougherg 
on the side of Thund -rhead. | 

“Yo’ fellers stay hee and rest a spell 
I'll go on a piece, znd if call yous 
you’uns jest foller the trail, yo’ can't 
get ofen it.” And well I knew that we 
could not. It would have been hard even? 
though one had tried. 

“If yo’ don’ mind, I'll take the littled 
crooked gun an’ you can take my Wins 
chester.” With pleasure the exchangey 
was made. He was almost at once outs 
of sight and soon out of hearing. 4 

Here we sat and rested, discussing™ 
events and wondering what the total res 
sult of our labors would finally amount 
to. It was a most desolate place. Not 
a sign of wild life, not a bird of anya 
kind. It was entirely different from 
what it had been in the hollow a feway 
hours before. The deadness of the placem 
was almost unbearable. § 

Realizing that we had been here well 
upward of an hour, we began to feel uns 
easy at the long absence of Dave. Being® 
well rested, we decided to move on in thes 
hope that we would find some trace of 
him. We had not gone far when Wun- 
der thought he heard someone calling® 
down the side of the mountain: 

“That can’t be Dave; he didn’t go 
down the mountain,” I remarked when 
we heard him calling: 

“Hey, fellers, come on down here, 
straight down. from where you’uns are. 
Be careful, your hobs will deceive yo’ on 
them rocks,—they’r’ slick.” 

“I don’t believe it can be done,” said 
Wunder, and with that we both plunged 
into a mixture of laurel, rhododendron 
and, a little further down, green brier. 
Needless to state, it didn’t take so long 
to come down as it did to go up. All 
one had to do was to turn loose; then 
he would go down, all right. : 

“Did you’uns git tired waitin’ fer me?” 
asked Dave, when we finally reached him. 
My trip down had ended with a fall of: 


Daddy Stinson, Mountaineer 


several feet over a rock ledge. I thought 
every bone in my body was broken, but 
not a scratch. My rifle, however, went 
on ahead for some distance. 


66 O you’uns see them tracks there at 
yo’ feet? Well, them’s bear tracks, 

and hit’s no longer’n this mornin’ since 
they’s made. He’s been lapping on the 
Defeat last night, and’ll pass back late this 
evenin’ right through this here Hollow.” 
Such stalking! Only an Indian might 
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here, hope to equal it. There on the ground Dan, there, won't do hit, less’n I tell him; in the morning almost without noticing 
iS are and in the leaves were what Dave called and even he won’t fight a b’ar.” it. As best I could I choked down the 
yo’ on tracks, “b’ar tracks.” ‘ As he was a very noisy pup, I was little “snack” I had carried. Waiting 
“And hit’s skeercly more’n a yearlin’,” glad that he had again left us, although here was a most monotonous job, and 1 
” said continued “Dave; “wouldn’t weigh, I I was some worried about his ever find- really preferred climbing. 
unged reckon, over a hundred and twenty-five ing camp. I tried every way to amuse myself. 
ndron pound.” Little did either of us believe Turning to me, Dave said: “You go From where I sat I tried to take a pic- 
brier, that he might be right. over to the thicket near the New World. ture of the thicket, but failed. I fingered 
» long “I follered them tracks as far down as Wunder, you stay right here. I'll go the trigger of Dave’s Winchester, which 
All the bottom and come back atter you’uns.” yonder to the Blow-Down.” I still carried, hoping that one of the 
- then We now followed him back in the hol- smaller creatures which we were allowed 
low and reaching there he turned, ex- AVING received instructions to “shoot to sheot might stroll into view. “Boom- 
me?” plaining: “Right over there is the New nothin’ smaller’n a turkey,” and to be ers” came almost within reach. A ground- 
1 him World, down yonder is the upper end of “mighty civil,” we went to take our hog tempted me with a shot, but I 
all of the Blow-Down.” stands. remembered that it might cost larger 


“What is this place you call New 
World, and how did it get that name?” 
I inquired, having a curiosity to know 
how these places acquired such names. 

“Well,” drawled Dave, after a moment’s 
thought, shifting his quid of tobacco, 
“older settlers say that fer years no one 
would venture to get through the laurel 
thicket that lies this side of hit. Hit’s 
the torndownest place I ever seed. There 
was a feller here in the mountains, his 
mame wer’ Benson, I believe, who said 
he wer ‘goin’ through that thicket to 
ttop of old Thunderhead if it wer’ the 
las’ thing he did. They say he went 
through and found hit wer’ only 
about four hundred yards of- that 
laurel thicket and on t’other side 
it wer’ a fine, big openin’, so he 
called it the New World. Hit’s 
been called that since I knowed 
anything. 

“Now hit’s them two places and 
this’n that we'll have to picket, 
and you’uns will have to be mighty 


civil or the bar’ll hear yo’. 


On reaching my stand, I hunted out a 
secluded spot where I could sit m com- 
fort and yet see as far as_ possible 
through the laurel. 

Up to the time I had taken the stand 
the day had not seemed drawn-out, as I 
had been on the move most of the time. 
Being here, sitting motionless and alone 
for no telling how long, reminded me 
that we had had an early breakfast. 


My “inner man” was _ protesting 


strongly. 

How thirsty I was! Then came a vision 
of the beautiful spring bubbling over on 
the banks of Shut-In Creek I had passed 


game if I yielded to the temptation. 

I was about to become discouraged 
when I heard two quick, sharp reports 
well down the hollow. They were un- 
mistakably from the little crooked gun; 
and I knew they meant either turkey or 
bear. I entertained fears that it might 
be the former. I waited in suspense for 
a signal from Dave, but did not hear a 
sound. 

All of a sudden something came 
tearing through the brush. In my ex- 
citement I almost took a shot at Dan, 
the dog, who was now running wildly 
about. 

There was no further need of 
staying at the stand. I now 
trudged over to where Wunder 
was. Then we both set out to find 
Dave. After some more hard 
hiking, we came upon him: About 
the first thing that greeted our 
anxious eyes was a fine black bear 
stretched out on the ground, “jest 
where he dropped,” as Dave put it. 


nee About this time, Buster began 7 great excitement Dave began 
ut to sniff about and, getting a good to relate “jest how it happen’. 
vent Scent of the bear’s track, laid back Hit wer’ the best shoot I ever had 
his ears and pulled down his tail. at .a b’ar. I come here and set 

: Then, as Dave put it, “he lit a rag s right there near the bank of that 
oe fer home,” . creek an’ never moved till I fired 
“What do you suppose was the the first shot. Dan, there, lay 
with that dog?” I asked. = a’side of me. I heard that 
; “I tell you’uns, hit takes a pow- , b’ar a-comin’ through the. laurel 
thig erful pict dog to run a Bar's Ned wer’ the only one of the three that would [| throwed my leg over. Dan’s head 


track. That fyce’ll never do hit. 


fight a b’ar” 


so’s he couldn’t hear or get a scent 
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of the b’ar and when he come in good 
distance I shoot one shoot. I hit that 
b’ar, but he jest kep’ on-a-comin’. I 
ups and shoots another shoot and hit 
took him square in the head and he never 
moved agin. I couldn’t hold Dan atter 
that, he jest lit a rag. This here crooked 
gun shore is a crackin’ good gun.” 

Dave was very much elated over his 
success. He boastingly reminded us of 
his morning’s prophecy, that the bear 
would pass back through the hollow. 

I was becoming thoroughly convinced 
by now that great dependence could be 
placed in these mountain folk’s 


Field and Stream 


“We'd better be tra’lin’ along; hit’ll be 
dark a’fore we git to camp.” in we 
hit the trail. 


Fr was dark when we reached camp. 
Daddy’s party had not yet returned. 
With a good supper ready, Jim (Dave’s 
brother, who had been left in charge of 
camp), had long been waiting for us. 
As Jim is a good cook, we ate everything 
he had’ prepared. 

“We'll cook them fellers some b’ar 
steaks fer their supper, but there’s no 
need hurrin’—hit’s liable to be mid- 


ing the white trunks of the sycamope 
until they stood out like great pillars gf 
marble. 
_ It was about eight o’clock when Day 
joined us. Someone suggested firing 
signals. This was not done, however, 
Dave disapproved with the remark: “ig 
wouldn’t do a bit o* good; they’re ng 
lost an’ will get here withouten signals" 
There was considerable speculating as 
what their luck would be. Dave vows 
“they'd never git ahead of us.” 
It was turning colder. Dave predictej 
that the ground would be all “spewn 
with the frost in the mornin” 


knowledge of woodcraft. 

By this time, the sun which, just 
above the hazy horizon, had been 
wrapping itself in a cocoon of 
more than silken glory, had 
dropped out of sight, — the 
sky aflame with colors and light. 
The blue shadows in the hollow 
were darkening fast. 

The trail over which we would . 
have to travel back was a rough 
one. We cut and trimmed a sap- 
ling. From this we swung our 
bear, by the feet, and between 
two of us carried him, although 
Dave insisted that if need be he 
“could tote that b’ar clean to 
Walker Valley by himself.” 

It was a triumphant procession 
of happy hunters that wound its 
way along the trail which would 
bring them out again at Shut-In 
Creek. From there we would fol- 
low the trail over which we had 
come in the morning. 

“Fellers, let’s stop here and rest 
a spell. I’m sorter tired.” This 
remark coming from Dave sur- 
prised me very much, although I 
was aware that he had done most 
of the work. 

SDo you’uns see that little rock- 
clift down there at the bottom of 
this slant? Well, las’ winter a 
feller froze to death under that 
clift,” continued Dave. 

“Who was he, and how come he 
to freeze to death?” inquired 
Wunder. 

“T don’ rec’llect his name. But 
there wer’ two of ’em. They wer’ 
comin’ from over on the Carolina 
side and had intended to hit the 
' road, but somehow missed it and 
got lost in this hollow. Hit had 
been a-rainin’ all day and towards 
evenin’ turned into snow and got 
cold. There wer’ a lot of snow on 
the ground and hangin’ on the bushes. 
They couldn’t build a fire ’causé¢ their 
matches wer’ wet. When they got to that 
rock the one was clean played out and 
couldn’t go no fu’ther. He was mighty 
nigh dead, and the other’n couldn’t 
do nothing fer him and so jest left 
him there by himself and follered 
on down the hollow a-lookin’ fer. help. 
He kep’ on going till he come to my 
brother Jim’s cabin. That was after 
dark. The folks tuk him in, and they set 
right out to find the other man. - When 
they got to him he wer’ stone dead. The 
inquest wer’ held right at the foot of 
that big poplar. I tell you’uns hit’s a 
good thing to allers have dry matches.” 

“Dave,” remarked Wunder, “don’t you 
ever take such a chance! Here, I’ve got 
a matchsafe that I’m going to leave with 
you. Always carry your matches in it.” 
The gift was appreciated as only moun- 
tain people can, with the remark: “I'll 
do somethin’ fer you some time—but I 
don’ reck’n I could git lost in these here 
mountains. 


“T spent all the nights in my little hike-tent” 


night a’fore they got in,” remarked 
Dave. 

“Do you think there’s any danger of 
them getting lost?” someone asked. 

“What!” exclaimed Jim, “my pap git 
lost in these heyh mountains? He knows 
every trail and I reckon he’s been over 
every one of ’em. Dave, we'd better skin 
this heyh b’ar and hang ’im up.” 

They skinned that bear with the skill 
of a trained butcher. The job was soon 
accomplished. 

“Dave,” said Jim, “I'll have to be 
a-goin’. Hit’ll be late agin I git 
home.” 

“Well,” answered Dave, having cut a 
generous piece from the bear, “take this 
with yo’ fer the ole woman and the little 
ones, and take that b’ar skin with yo’ 
and stretch hit up at you’ place We'll 
be a-leavin’ here in the mornin’ and will 
have’ nough to pack withouten it. We'll 
be by you’ place early.” 

We had built a good campfire and were 
now watching the fiery tongues of flame 
reaching up into the cold night air, light- 


It was pitch dark. In an how 
or two the moon would be » 
Until then no one but a native 
born mountaineer could find his 
way in the woods. I was thinking 
about the safety of Daddy’s party 
but said nothing. 

Well after nine o’clock we heard 
voices in the direction from whid 
the party would probably come. 

“Hit’s them,” remarked Daye 
“and they'll be here dir’ctly. Wun 
der, hang the coffee over the fire 
so’s to have it good and hot. I'm 
goin’ to meet ’em.” 

Soon they came on by the light 
of pine torches held high over 
their heads. The torches madea 
blinding flame, and cast grotesque 
shadows. 

Daddy was in the lead. The 
rest followed in single file. 

“Feller,” yelled Dave, excitedly, 
“T b’lieve they got us beat.” ft 
looked that way. The bear they 
carried swung from a_ trimmed 
sapling was larger than ours. 


66 RAP that b’ar anywhar’ on 

ground, an’ let’s us resta 
spell a-fore we do anythin’,” or 
dered Daddy. “Boys,” he com 
tinued, “that b’ar ain’t wo’th what 
he cost.” 

Something had gone wrong with 
Daddy. Maybe it was only that 
he was tired. He was almost 
cross. He went over the fire and 
sat down. 

“Pap, wher’s Jim’s. dog?” im 
quired Dave. 

“Dave,” answered the good old 
man sadly, “we hed to leave ’im.” 

Now I began to suspicion what 
was wrong. Things didn’t look 
very promising for a story from 
Daddy that. night. 

A happy thought struck me— 
what Daddy needed was a good drink of 
red liquor. This I knew one of our party 
had. I got it. 

“Here, Daddy, see if this won’t cheer 
you a little.” 

He was much surprised and unmis- 
takably pleased when he took the bottle. 

“Boys,” drawled Daddy, after studying 
the label a moment, “thar’s nothin’ like 
it when a feller needs hit, an’ I shore 
needs hit now.” 

“Come on, Pap, an’ the rest o’ you’uns 
an’ eat a-fore hit gits cold agin,” urged 
Dave. 

“Well,” exclaimed Daddy, now himself 
again, “I reckon I kin eat everythin’ you 
got cooked: myself.” It did not take 
a second invitation. When they were 
through with their supper they rejoined 
us at the big fire. 

“Daddy Stinson, how far have you all 
been to-day?” I inquired. , 

“Little man,” he began, after having 
filled his pipe, “I reckon yo’ don’ know 
whar’s is the Big Oak, does yo’? Well, 
hit’s ’bout five mile from heyh, on Sam's | 
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Creek, the one whar you’uns left us this 
mornin’. The bresh an’ laurel ar’ thick 
an’ hit’s right hard goin’.” 

“Tell us how you got that bear,” some- 
one urged. 

Drawing hard and slowly at his pipe, 


he presently began: 


sé ELL, I wer’ sartin thet ther’ wer’ 

b’ar over on Briar Ridge. I seed 
whar they’d been a’usin’. I hev watched 
thet fer years an’ hit’s never failed thet 
we'd git us a b’ar in the holler below thar. 

“Doc an’ me went through Churn Hol- 
low. Uncle Joe, and Cline, with the dogs, 
went along the side of Briar Ridge. 
B’ar allers stay 
in the thickets 
over on Laurel 
Top of a day, 
‘cept when they 
tak’ a notion to 
lay out, then 
they stay on 
the side o’ the 
ridge. Ef they 
git run out they 
ginerally come 
through Churn 
Hollow cross- 
ing over to the 
thickets on 
Laurel Top. 
Sometime they 
keep right on 
along the side 
o’ the ridge and 
make fer the 
Fire-scalds on 
Briar Knob. 
There the laurel 
ar’ so thick hit 
would break a 
dog’s legs ef he 
got in it. When 
a b’ar is bein’ 
run he allers 
takes to the 
roughest place 
he can find. 

“We hed trav’led a right smart piece 
when I heerd Ned, Jim’s dog, take the 
trail. I could tell hit wer’ a fresh one. 
I tuk an’ run fer a place where I mought 
see better’n wher’ I wer’, and waited fer 
somethin’ to happen. I wisht to Gawd 
that b’ar would a’come through that 
holler. I could hear a’ready that the 
trail wer’ takin’ the dawgs along the side 
0 the ridge an’ knowed that b’ar wer’ 
a-makin’ fer the scalds. 

“Away back a piece I heerd Doc 
a-callin’ fer me. I reckoned mebby some- 
thin’ wer’ wrong with him. I lit out fer 
whar he wer’ an’—fellers, what do yo’ 
think? Doc, thar, wer’ so tangled up in 
a greenbrier patch thet I hed to cut ’im 
out. Boys,” remarked Daddy, looking 
around at Doc, “his breeches wer’ mighty 
nigh tore off’n him.” 


TOPPING to relight his pipe he con- 

tinued. “Soon’s we could we hurried 
on up the side of the ridge to whar Uncle 
Joe wer’. Then we tuk atter the dawgs. 
They wer’ all atter the b’ar. Ned wer’ 
the only one of the three thet would fit 
a b’ar, he wouldn’t giv’ in ef ever he got 


- to him. Well, purty soon here come two 


o’ the dawgs a-whimpering and cryin’ 
like human persons, an’ I knowed they 
hed come up on the varmint. Ned wer’ 
a-barkin’ like he hed treed. We run to 
git to ’im. Soon he quit an’ we heerd 
no more. We kep’ on goin’ till we come 


After Bruin in the Big Smokies 


to a place all trompled up and there lay 
what wer’ left of Ned, all tore to pieces. 
Boys,” he sighed, “I never hated nothin’ 
so in my life! 

“We couldn’t git the dawgs away from 
our heels atter that. They acted plumb 
distracted. We follered that b’ar to the 
Fire-scald an’ then giv’ up. It twarn’t 
no use to go f’ther.” 

“How is it that Ned would fight a bear 
and the other dogs wouldn’t?” I asked. 

“Well, ye see, Ned had a streak o’ cur 
in ’im. The other two ar’ all houn’. 
Their noses ar’ too good, they won't 
run up on a varmint. A _ houn’-dawg 
with some cur in ’im will run right up 


“We'll cook them fellers some b’ar steak” 


on a b’ar. A houn’ with a streak o’ cur 
makes the best b’ar dawg.” 

“Say, Daddy, can you tell us now what 
your dream was last night?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I can,” he answered, “an’ it 
kem true jest as I ‘lowed hit would. I 
dreamt that a black mule hed me by the 
wrist, right thar, an’ I jest couldn’t git 
loose from him. Thet means a black she- 
“ies every time—an’ right over yonder she 
ays.” 

“You haven’t told how you got that 
bear,” someone reminded him. 

“No, I wer’ jest a-thinkin’ "bout thet. 
Hit wer’ late when we stopped to eat 
our snack, on t’other side of the Big Oak 
on the edge of Lost Cove. 

“T hev killed b’ar at Lost Cove, but 
ther’ ar’ no sign thar now, so I knowed 
we'd hev to git a b’ar on our way home 
ef we got one. The side of Laurel Top’s 
allers been a better place fer b’ar, any- 
how. Hit’s rough an’ hard goin’, but 
thet’s whar a feller’s got to go ef he 
wants b’ar. 

“Uncle Joe, thar, and Cline stayed down 
in the holler. Doc an’ me tuk along the 
side of the ridge. The sun had long 
ago sot an’ it wer’ gittin’ dark. We wer’ 
*bout a mile this side o’ the Big Oak 
when Doc wanted to rest a spell. So we 
set thar an’ I war a-smokin’ my pipe 
when I thought I heerd a b’ar lapping on 
the side o’ the ridge. I tuk Doc an’ we 
snuck up to’ds the top. Hit wer’ hard 
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to keep Doc civil. I wer’ afeard if hit 
wer’ a b’ar he’d hear us, an’ it bein’ 
softer dark would be li’ble to git away 
in the thick laurel. Purty soon I got 
sight o’ somethin’ big an’ black in a tree 
an’ I knowed hit war a b’ar. Come on, 
Doc, I whispered, be mighty civil an’ we'll 
git a good open shoot at 'im. We snuck 
around another greenbrier patch, an’ I 
says to Doc: ‘Let ’im hev it with thet 
little crooked gun of yourn, an’ if yo’ fail 
turn loose on ’im.’ 


ELLERS, I b’lieve Doc missed that 

b’ar, for the b’ar didn’t drap out’n 
that tree, but jest crawled down a-lookin’ 
at us. Then I 
ups and fired 
one shoot 
an’ then he 
drapped; an, 
boys, let me tell 
you’uns, 
drapped hard. I 
hit right 
back o’ the 
shoulder an’ if 
he ain’t got an- 
other shoot in 
’*im, Doc missed 
‘im.” 

There must 
have been some 
doubt in Doe’s 
own mind as to 
whether he hit 
the bear, since 
he registered 
no protest. 

“Where did 
yo’ fellers git 
yore b’ar?” in- 
quired the old 
man. 

“Tt wer’ over 
in the Blow- 
Down, Pap,” 
answered Dave, 
“they been 
a’usin’ right 
smart on the Defeat lately. I wish yo’ 
fellers could stay on loger, we'd git a 
lot o’ shootin’ from now on.” 

“Dave,” said the old man, “have Jim 
been over t’day?” 

“Yes, Pap,” answered Dave, “he tuk 
him some b’ar meat an’ the skin of’n our 
b’ar. I don’ told him that we’d be along 
in the mornin’. Poor Jim’ll be mighty 
bruk-up when he heers "bout his dog 
bein’ dead.” 

“T reckon hit’s bout time to go to bed,” 
remarked Daddy, “an’ I’m goin’. We'll 
git us a soon start in the mornin’ an’ 
tak’ the b’ar as fur as Jim’s cabin. Ji 
an’ his man can bring hit from thar.” 

Although everybody else had turned in, 
} hadn’t moved from my place by the 

re. 
“Little man,’ calledy Daddy from where 
he lay, “yo’ better go to bed—yo'll be 
tired in the mornin’.” 

“All right, Daddy,” I answered. 

But I was not yet ready to sleep. I 
knew it was our last night in these beau- 
tiful hills, and I was. thinking about the 
morrow when we would be leaving. 

The moon, behind the half-naked trees, 
was casting its soft light down the 
slopes, throwing the ridges of the moun- 
tains into relief. The waters of the creek 
caught the glint, and rippled on. The 
silence ‘was unbroken except for the 
crackling of the fire and the plaintive 
hooting of an owl in the hollow. 


“Hunting Helmeted Stags,” by Archibald Rutledge, Coming in March 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


MAKE A REGULAR FELLOW OF HIM 


ING SOLOMON’S greatest nugget of wisdom re- 

garding the raising of children was undoubtedly the 

maxim, “Spare the Rod, and Spoil the Child.” Of 

course, since guns had not been invented at that time, 
Solomon’s dictum was incomplete in the eyes of modern par- 
ents, but now we can amend it so that it shines forth in the 
full lustre of an imperishable gem of thought: “Spare the Rod 
and Gun—and Spoil the Child!” 


N’ these columns we have preached the doctrine of getting 

out early and often and its kindred one of not being a lop- 
sided sport, but instead an all-around champion with both rod 
and gun. We preach it in season and out, because we know 
that it is the one great cure for all mental and bodily ills begot 
by that queer fabric of modern times, Civilization. These evils 
are real, as we all know. Civilization is a fine thing, a noble 
thing, the kingdom of man’s intellect; but it brings in its train, 
of necessity, ravages on the body never provided for by Dame 
Nature when she made Man the greatest of the animals. Medi- 
cines, coddling, rest,—these are all impotent to restore the 
overbrainworked man. What he must have is his return to 
Pan, his days in camp and on the trail, working like a horse, 
walking ten to fifteen miles a day, wading mountain torrents 
and casting his wrist off, rowing his arms out and plugging 
a bass lake until sheer fatigue sends him back to camp. Never 
a thought or a worry of his business affairs, but rather an 
alert, expectant mental attitude, forever on the qui vive to 
strike the finny antagonist or throw rifle or shotgun to shoulder 
at fleeing bird or animal. Nothing else; just the pleasurable 
mental game of matching your wits against the wild, and 
keeping yourself alive aid comfortable, not with hard-ground 
dollars, but with the products of your skill with the outdoor 
weapons. Aren’t these the great days of your life, 
though! 


W ELL, and how about your boy, or boys if the Lord has 
been kind to you? Are you going to spare the rod and 
gun and spoil the child, or are you going to see that he gets 
all and more than the opportunities you had when you were 
his age? “The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow,” as 
Dan Beard says. What sort of a man are you going to make 
of your boy? I have a pen of young roosters myself; my 
eldest has been my trail companion since he was nine; we have 
another little rooster coming along who caught his first sun- 
fish at the age of four (and fell off the dock reaching out 
for his wiggling game). My eldest and I heard the splash 
and yells as we were carrying a log to camp on our shoulders. 
We deposited it leisurely and went over to the scene of the 
catastrophe. The infant was standing in two feet of water, 
yelling at the top of his lungs for someone to come take him 
out,—but he had that fish! I have never worried since about 
what sort of man he’ll make. If he had abandoned all and 
waded for the dock I might have had cause for misgivings, but 
that wretched sunfish firmly grasped in a chubby paw was 
worth more to me than much fine gold. 


poe after all, the Great Outdoors performs a finer service 
for us than any mental and physical restoration, and that 
service is character building. In our youth we form our char- 
acters; how hard to change they are later in life has been well 
exemplified by the great Shakespeare in the play “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” in which we see a strong and brilliant man in the 
grip of his own character, struggling in vain in the toils, and 
finally undone by that which he had builded within himself. 


The outdoors builds character of the right sort; it constantly 
imposes the exercise of the four great virtues, Courage, Truth, 
Honor and Chastity. With them a host of minor virtues— 
Perseverance, Thoroughness, Fortitude, Generosity, to name a 
few. The boy who fails to incorporate these into his char- 
acter will not last long in the outdoors—nor get far in the 
great game of Life either. No day afield but has its manifold 
opportunities to show Generosity towards your partner in a 
thousand ways, to exercise Fortitude in withstanding the ad- 
versities of weather or luck, Perseverance in seeing things 
through, “sticking around,” not becoming discouraged; whereas 
without Thoroughness in your training with rod and gun you 
will lose most of your big fish, while the game will get away 
unscathed. Behind these virtues the Great Four remain, al- 
ways in reserve; always called on subconsciously, at any time 
apt to be tested to the limit of one’s will-power. A fine school- 
ing for your boy in the great things of life; would you spare 
the rod and gun, and spoil your child? 


M* own boyhood was most untoward, in its lack of any 

guidance in these matters by my parents. My father 
had none of the outdoorsman’s spirit in him, but was rather 
a scholar and inclined to look down on all outdoor sports as a 
species of grown-up child-play. So far from his instructing 
or encouraging me, # was I that led him afield—but a very 
little discomfort and hardship, coupled with a total inability 
to hit or catch any game creature, soon retired him to the study. 
But certain husky, hefty ancestors, large-framed and weigh- 
ing each part of a ton, were with little Warren, and before my 
twelfth year I was camping alone on the fishing and hunting 
trail, during about all the time not spent in school. My tenth 
year saw my first real rifle, the accurate, hard-hitting Chicago 
red air-rifle; my first sail-boat was acquired when nine years 
old, and somewhere back in dim childhood I seem to see an 
urchin perched on a lone dock pile with the sea waves beat- 
ing about his feet, while one porgie or small blackfish after 
another is hauled in and added to the string tied to a spike 
near the top of the pile. That was my first fishing venture, 
so far as I can remember, and I think I was six. Father 
never partook of the harum-scarum joys of his small son, but 
my own boys have had fishing, hunting and camping out as 
part of their daily life ever since they could toddle. Physically, 
those husky ancestors were kinder to them than they were to 
me, for, while I was small and undersized, my boys are both 
much oversized, two years over on the average. Right now, 
when the Kid outgrows his Sunday shoes he hands them down 
to Pater, who can wear them easily. And I am inclined to the 
view that the Great Outdoors as well as those old forebears 
had something to do with this big, strong physique that I never 
could attain to. 

And, as to morals, only the other day my own wife asked me 
the inevitable question about my eldest, “Where is my wander- 
ing boy to-night?” I was not worrying any, although for a week 
at a stretch we had not seen him at night until after ten o’clock. 
Just to allay her fears, I popped the question when he came 
in. “Barse, what are you and Johnny up to these nights? I 
haven’t seen hoof nor hair of you from supper-time until ten 
o'clock for over a week.” 

The Kid faced me. “We’re building a rowboat for Barnegat, 
Father—and—oh, yes—say, Pop, we want you to lay us out a 
sail for her.” : 


Y ES, as Brother Downey said in his letter, FieLD AND STREAM 
is a good guide for your boy, all right! 
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“The great mountains iow had the suggestion of naked granite” 


A Perilous Cruise for Alaskan 


Brown Bears 


By Dan J. Singer 
Author of “Big Game Fields of America, North and South” 


Part V 


Blown Out to Sea at Night in a Terrific 
Snowstorm—The Big Swede Saved Our 
Lives—Frozen in Beluga River—The 
Lights of Anchorage—Blown Back Ten 
Miles in Midnight Storm—Gasoline 
Gives Out—Poling Through the Ice— 
Anchorage at Last. 


AME a dawn of obscure and dis- 

quieting significance, a hint of a 

blow from the northwest, a 

dreary grey sky thickening to 
drab and black, a puff of a northwest 
wind hauling to the north and increasing 
toa blow. Would we start? To remain 
was like playing into the hands of death, 
like giving up without another fight. 
To venture forth in the face of the evil 
brewing threats of sky, cold, wind and 
tide, meant a fighting chance,—death if 
we lost, and perhaps only a postponement 
if we won. 

We played the one last chance and 
started. Just what came to pass during 
the next twenty-four hours is told crisply 
and briefly in the notes from my diary, 
which I jotted down at the time: 

“Buck tide to point. Anchor and wait 
for tide to turn. 1 p. m. weigh anchor 
and round point. Big sea running. Wind 
north, blowing hard and freshening. Sea 
and wind growing at a sickening pace. 
Slowly we worked in the core of the gale, 
boats pounding and shipping water. Four 
hours pass. We may last another hour, per- 
haps two or three, but the end seems near. 
Night is coming on. Ran into snowstorm. It 
is fiendishly cold. The night is as black 
as ebony. Trying to steer by compass. 
The Petrel is laboring and lurches with 
an appalling helplessness. Looks as though 


we would be wrecked any minute. I am 
numb with the cold. The men are drawn 
and weak. Only a miracle could bring 
us through this night. I honestly doubt 
if I will ever see another day dawn. The 
harrowing strain lasts three hours. We 
have no idea where we are being blown. 
Now we seem to be running into smoother 
water, yet the gale has not abated. Sud- 
denly I hear a crunching and grinding as 
we run on a mud flat and stop dead. 
Thank heaven it wasn’t a rock. We 
throw over two anchors and try to ride 
out the night. In the morning, and after 
a hellish night, we find we are on a 
mud flat fifteen miles from shore, with 
deep water between. The tide is coming 
in, perhaps it will float us—perhaps not.” 

What follows shows, in spite of the 
fact that death awaited us at every turn, 
that a guardian angel also hovered near 


_to arrest the hand of death just as it was 


about to gather us in its grasp. 

The tide came in, covering the flat, also 
setting the Petrel afloat. Soon we were 
making headway toward Granite Point, 
forging slowly ahead into a northwest 
offshore wind. We had another bad three 
hours of high-running, headlong seas. 
At last we commenced to work up under 
the lee of the great bold rocky point, 
and it was sweet to be in calm waters 
again. 


S soon as the peril of waves and 
A wind had passed, I became aware of 
the gnawing. hunger within my empty 
self. Nate and Bill, too, were gaunt and 
weakened. Starvation loomed ahead like 
a sinister sphinx, terrible and implacable. 

Now, if you please, comes the guar- 
dian angel again. We were heading well 


SYNOPSIS 

Dan J. Singer, the famous big- 
game hunter and faunal naturalist, 
who writes exclusively for Firetp & 
Stream, left Seward, Alaska, on 
the twenty-second of September, 
1915, on the most adventurous trip 
he has ever undertaken. When you 
realize that Cook’s Inlet is sixty 
miles wide and studded with un- 
charted, rocky reefs, you can imag- 
ine the perils of a trip to the coun- 
try of the Alaskan bear in such 
waters in a twenty-three-foot dory, 
regardless of the hunting dangers 
involved. The first important stop 
is Susitna Flats, where Dan runs 
into some old acquaintances of his 
and stays for some wonderful duck 
and goose shooting. The “Petrel” 
then moves. on to Tyonek Point, 
and thence to Harriet Cove, where 
they pitch camp and go on to the 
first bear hunt. Though sign was 
plentiful no bears were seen, and 
the expeditin continued to Chisik 
Island, Snug Harbor. After pass- 
ing up several bears as not large 
enough, a big one is sighted and 
after an arduous mountain stalk 
Singer gets a running shot at him 
and scores. He finds the bear 
wounded through the hips and takes 
a photograph of him at 25 yards, the 
only one of the kind ever taken. 
The bear charges but falls over a 
cliff and is shot dead. It being too 
late to skin him out they return to 
camp, and that night a gale comes 
up and they are stormbound. When 
the men finally go for the skin they 
find it nearly destroyed by wolver- 
ines. The return voyage then be- 
gins. It consisted of a series of 
battles against adverse gales, ice 
and snow along an iron coast with 
vast mountains and glaciers tower- 
ing overhead. 
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up in the cove where the bold rocks 
gave place to a beach and the stately 
spruce grew down to the shore. For no 
good reason that I know of I sat in the 
bow looking through the binoculars. 

The coast looked lonely, the perfection 
of solitude and remoteness. The great 
mountains, in their’ savage white desola- 
tion, had the suggestion of naked granite, 
their scattered and half-buried thickets 
showing here and there in patches and 
blotches of olive-green. 

Presently I examined the fringe of 
spruce which edged the shore of the 
cove, then my gaze rested long on a dot 
of brown tucked beneath several taller 
spruce. Upon drawing nearer I looked 
again: 

“Ts it a little cabin?” I questioned my- 
self. Then a chill ran down my spine as 
I feared it was only wild fancies driving 
through my mind, as they will when a 


. man is weak with hunger. 


A mere cabin would not necessarily 
mean much—it might not have been oc- 
cupied for years, save by porcupines, 
squirrels and their like. It was a cabin, 
however,—I could make it out plainly 
now. Then I saw, or thought I saw, 
something else. A little thin wisp of 
smoke curling above the roof. A short 
space apart from the cabin I discovered 
a tent, and there was life!! For a 
dark form moved briskly through the 
snow and sat down like a wolf. 

Nate also had been looking through 
his glasses and these are the sweet words 
he spoke: “We’re all going to eat, fel- 
lows, and we’re all going to eat mighty 
soon.” Then he added: “Looks like 
some one’s winterin’ it over yonder, and 
running a trap line. Grub, boys, grub, 
regular white man’s food.” And it was 
so. 


W« landed and found a big Swede was 
spending the winter alone in the 
God-forsaken spot, expecting to make a 
big stake from the fur he caught. He 
came down to the shore to meet us. He 
was huge of stature, deep of chest, 
brawny and weather-tanned. His eyes 
were pale blue, strange and penetrating, 
yet he possessed a good nature, a big 
heart, and a laugh that was uproarious 
and oddly loud. : 

His four sledge-dogs sat back from 
the shore and eyed us as though in 
doubt whether we were friend or foe. 
For a human being to turn up in these 
parts is an event unlooked for, and, there- 


Field and Stream 


fore, an explanation, or rather an excuse, 
is usually forthcoming. We passed mus- 
ter, however, both by the dogs and the 
big Swede, who seemed as glad to see a 
human face as we were. 

We sat around the stove in the little 
cabin, thawing ourselves out and waiting 
for a big pot of stew to cook. I was 
conscious of a deep sense of gratitude, 
despite the terrible stench and squalor of 
the room that ordinarily would have 
been sufficient to turn a man’s stomach. 
As I became warmed through I relaxed 
and felt as a dead man might being 
brought back to life. I glanced at the 
haggard, strained faces of the men, then 
the memory of that terrible long night 
of struggle came back for a moment. 
But we would have food now and per- 
haps in two or three days we would suc- 
ceed in reaching Anchorage. The Swede 
had plenty of provisions to last one man 
through the winter, but not enough for 
four, so we decided to try and make a 
dash for Anchorage before the ice sealed 
our way completely. : 


WENTY-FOUR hours later discov- 

ered the Petrel moving slowly to- 
ward the mouth of the Beluga River. 
We had made a good day’s run, and 
now, only forty miles lay between us and 
a new lease of life. If luck played on 
our side we might reach our destination 
in one more day. We would require a 
day of little wind, however, as our course 
would take us far offshore in crossing 
the head of the Inlet. 

In the gloaming twilight dusk we 
wormed our way three miles up the tor- 
tuous river, thinking to get fresh water 
and pitch camp. This is just where we 
made a mistake that almost severed the 
= thread at whose end dangled our 
ives. 

At midnight the tide turned and brought 
the ice down-river in great, fast-racing 
pans that cut into our crafts and threat- 
ened every minute to grind them to 
pieces. It was no night for even an 
arctic wolf to stir abroad, much less a 
man. The wind was blowing a forty- 
mile gale, thick and stifling with snow, 
cold as death, and black as the pit. 

Down came our tents, we rolled up our 
sleeping bags and threw them into the 
boats. All through the rest of that ghastly 
night we were up fighting the ice and 
trying to work our way out to the Inlet. 
Dawn found us at the mouth of the river, 
weary, numb with cold and a frozen en- 
gine that refused to run. 
The Inlet was filled with 
ice, broken up in ragged 
pans. There would be 
patches of open water 
here and there for sev- 
eral days yet, but the ice 
pack between us and a 
long open lane of water 
was jammed thick, and 
every day, every hour, 
lessened our chances of 
getting through the ice. 


E must get out, in 

spite of ice, wind, 
blue agony of cold and a 
lame engine. We _ were 
not going to give up now. 
We would at least die 
fighting and stake all on 
this day, win or lose. With 
the coming of this grey 
day the snow ceased. Sky 


“A dark form moved briskly through the snow and 


sat down like a wolf” 


and ice fields of ruffled 
water stretched away for 
miles, and there was a dis- 


1 


heartening moan to the sweep 
whimper of the wind. Before mal 
our last forlorn dash we kindled a fig 


fire on shore, boiled a pot of water “ty . 
poured it over the engine to thaw it. Ng that 
with the engine running at intery of th 
poling and pushing, we commenced huma 
forge our way through the ice pack. dowr 

Past noon we reached the channel flutte 
open water,—Anchorage only ten mili the 
away. A look through the glass 
showed there was open water all im this 
way, with the possible exception of a fq blow 
hundred yards from shore. But the tid fron 
had turned and the wind, through oni tion. 
a stiff breeze now, blew straight from “C 
north, so that the Petrel would have im Nat 
buck both wind and tide. Could it Mi deep 
done? How long would the 
an 

* *  *& * * kind 
HEN night fell again it was stage % 
light—every star of them all she the 
ding its measure of pale light showed thi nigh 
Petrel laboring heavily in rushing wink &" 
and headlong seas. All whitened wit pd 
ice from stem to stern, the little cram & 
like a sheeted ghost, fought on throm 
the night. Off the starboard bow a dim He 
line of ragged grey hills loomed againg ” 
the purple sky. Then of a suddeng 
score of pale twinkling lights showel 
from the base of the hills. They wer te 
the lights of -Anchorage, only a mik ah 
away, winking and sparkling through th ™ 
blue throbbing night—like little fain he 
lamps, they appeared to beckon us t , 
warmth and shelter. 

What happened during the next fey A 
hours was quite enough to break the Bil 
stoutest heart. We had been crawling ‘ 
north literally inch by inch, but for te™ 
last hour we seemed to have made littk s 
or no headway against the fast-runnin § the 
tide and head wind. ~ 

Suddenly the sky of the west was ful ? 1 
of flying clouds, of great dark clouds f 
coming thicker and thicker till the ad 
seemed to unite into a solid black canopy. | 
The little lights of Anchorage slow} Ba 
dimmed and faded out, the stars, too, 
were gone. _Darkness thick and impene 
trable shut down like a black velvet pall 
The cold cut more cruelly; the wind ros 
from a low moan to a savage roar that 
piled and hurled the seas with vicious 
force against the Petrel. \ 

We loosed the anchors and cast them 
both over, paying out all our cable, 
thinking to hold what gain we had made 
It was sickening to find that they would 
not hold and we were being hammered 
back by the merciless gale. 

URELY we could not survive the 

night, for we were already in 2 
helpless condition, and the Petrel was 
leaking badly. Death with a grin seemed 
to be playing her last card, but none 
spoke a word of despair. We were still 
bailing, fighting the cold and clinging 
life. The fight we had waged against 
heavy odds, coming up the coast, had 
been so long and protracted. cheating 
death by a miracle a score of ‘imes, that 
it would seem even harder now to lost 
with the goal almost within reach. 

Never for a moment could the Petré 
shake herself clear of the water, she was 
like a deep-swimming log with the seas 
lurching clean over her. Came a Mull 
in the rushing waters. Next moment 
something crashed against the Petrel and 
seemed bent on grinding out her sides 
The ice floes coming down the inlet be { 


fore the urge of the wind and tide had 
swept down upon us unseen. We were 
rapidly dragging anchor now, and being 
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beater, hammered, and tossed back down 
He inlet. . 

Near midnight we seemed to be clear of 
the ice, but the wind still howled with 
that unforgettable sound, as if the soul 
of the universe had been goaded into a 
human wail. The darkness palpitated 
down over all this, and then, for a sinister 
futtering moment during a rift in 
the gale, the inky headlands of Fire 
Island loomed out of the dark. By 
this landmark we knew we had been 
blown back ten miles 


sult was ice and water slush over the 
floor of the boat. 

The lurches of the Petrel were becom- 
ing more appallingly helpless; she pitched 
as if taking a header into a void and 
seemed to find a wall to fetch up against 
each time. When she rolled she fell on 
her side as if about to somersault down 
a hill. Added to this, the cold and 
darkness, black as the mouth of a well, 
while all round the gale howled and 
scuffed about gigantically. 


321 


Only a miracle such as the gale going 
flat could save the situation. Even then 
we did not have enough gasolene to reach 
shore and there was the leak! Hovering 
between life and death another unex- 
plainable delirious hour dragged by. 

It must have been near two of the 
morning when the tide changed in our 
favor. With the turn of the tide the 
clouds broke away and the wind lessened. 
Soon we had the anchors up and the en- 
gine was driving us ahead again. 


from our destina- 


tion. 

“Come, boys,” 
Nate began, in a 
deep, husky voice, 
“we've got to make 
a move of some 
kind; we can’t hold 
out here in this sea 
the the 
ight.” “Bill,” con- 
Nate, “let’s 
try and get the an- 
chors up and see if 
we can’t make a 
run. over to Fire 
Island.” 

I stayed in the 
stern to continue 
bailing and balance 
the boat, while Bill 
and Nate went for- 
ward to heave on 
the anchors. 


lage working a half hour trying to 
get the anchors aboard, Nate and 
Bill gave it up. Tide and wind, together 
with the heaving seas and ice-covered 
ropes, made it impossible to weigh an- 
chor. Both the men climbed back into 
the waist of the boat, nearly frozen, de- 
jected and cast down. 

With the seas jumping over the sides 
of the Petrel, together with the leak, we 
were unable to keep the water from 
gaining over incessant bailing. The re- 


“The glacial coast looked the perfection of solitude” 


‘In the pale light shed by our lantern 
Nate made a grim picture as he paused 
in thought. His eyes fixed in a glassy 
stare, about his neck a red bandanna, his 
fur cap pulled over his ears, half a 
growth of beard and icicles hanging to 
his long mustache, his great shoulders 
slowly heaving as he breathed long, deep 
breaths. 

Nate was evidently racking his brain 
for an idea that would save us, but there 
was nothing—nothing that could be done. 


N an hour the 

wind went flat 
and the long swells, 
as they slowly rose 
and subsided, had 
the effect of easy 
rocking in a big 
chair. The stars 
beamed down like 
gimlet holes in the 
floor of heaven. 
Over the silvered 
stillness of the shore 
ice a big placid 
moon looked down, 
cold and demure. 
Across the ice we 
could see the lights 
of Anchorage again, 
winking and spark- 
ling like little stars. 
As we ran amid the 
ice floes along the 
shore little “Min- 
: nie,” our fickle en- 
gine, slowed down and finally stopped. 
The gasolene was gone to the last drop. 
With the poles we slowly worked our 
way through the ice. 

Just as the grey tinge of dawn was 
creeping across the sky of the East—three 
men, very much worn and _ haggard, 
shambled slowly into the still sleeping 
town of Anchorage. They were Bill, 
Nate and the writer. 


THe Enp 


Waiting under the cold gray sky, 


On a frozen trail, where the geese drift by. 
The ice winds sigh 


Waiting for winter. 
Over the Barrens brown. 


Dreams are unbroken by the journeying car. 
The wanderlust road has wandered far. 
~ I watch the flame of an Arctic star, 


And dream of the distant town. 


Coming in March: 


Beside the Trail 


By Chart Pitt, 


The starlight falls on a distant mound, 
Where the silence of ages are camp’d around. 
We can only guess of the treasures he found 


In the lair of the Northern Light. 


Though silence has bound him, perhaps in dreams, 
He is back again on his native streams. 
The cold winds gossip, and the white mound gleams, 


Out there in the Arctic night. 


“Bagging Canadian Bighorn” by Robert H. Frothingham. A story of 


good hunting in a wonderful new sheep country 
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Sailfish 


and 
Barracouta 


HEN New York lay buried 
deep in shivering drifts and 
great chunks of ice bumped 


against the boats in the East 
River, Billy and I turned our faces south- 
ward and set out in quest of “the good 
old summertime,” then so far distant in 
the North. Needless to say, a great lot 
of fishing “junk,” together with three or 
four rod-cases, accompanied us. 

Upon rolling out of our “two-by-fours” 
in the Pullman next morning the whole 
character of the country had changed. 
Signs of spring were making themselves 
manifest on all sides, and the weather, 
too, gave promises of warmer climes. 

At Miami we struck summer, and, see- 
ing this is a fishing story, I might as well 
mention the famous giant fish on exhibi- 
tion there. 

This fish was captured in Knight’s Key 
channel, a few miles south of Long Key, 
several years ago, by Captain Charles 
Thompson, weighing thirty thousand 
pounds and being forty-five feet long. 
As to the question of whether the fish 
is a “fake” or not, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt of its reality. 

“Well, if we can only bring a couple 
of those home to show to the folks I'll 
be satisfied,” said Billy, as we stepped 
aboard the train which was to bear us 
southward for our trip across “the over- 
sea railroad.” 

It sure was summer now, and had been, 
for that matter, all morning. The sun 
shone down with fiery fierceness upon 
us as we stretched out upon the obser- 
vation car in the rear, watching the little 
islands or keys over which ‘we were 
passing. 

Through the heart of some tropical key 
and then out over trestles, at the base 
of which we were later to have battles 
with denizens of the deep, we were car- 
ried, until, like music to our ears, came 
the brakeman’s cry, “Long Key! Long 
Key!” 

We tumbled out, bag and baggage, onto 
the station platform and were greeted 
by our amiable host, Mr. Schutt. 


I was too busy looking around to hear 
what he was talking about, but managed 
to progress as far as the lodge, where 
I got my breath. 


Biers entering we were greeted by 
the sight of a leaping tarpon trans- 
fixed upon a large panel and above this, in 
black and white lettering, the inscription: 

GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP does not 
consist in a BIG CATCH, but in the use 
of light tackle and a REASONABLE 
CATCH. To help preserve the species and 
keep this place what it is to-day—the best 
spot in Florida for big-game fish, IT IS 
SUGGESTED that a sportsman limit 
himself to: Game fish, three amberjack, 
two sailfish, six barracouta, five tarpon; 
food fish, six kingfish, ten mackerel, six 
grouper. . 

All fish caught above specified number 
of each of above should be returned to 
the water. 

Play your fish, instead of gaffing him. 
Work for a “button” fish. 

RELEASE THE SMALL FISH. 

In spite of this, I know of one person 
who brought in over a thousand pounds 
of amberjack, truly nothing short of 
criminal. 

Various other kinds of: fish looked 
down at us from the surrounding walls, 
and queer-looking birds stared glassily 
at us from their perches around the room, 
thinking, no doubt, the same of us. 

Worn out by our journey, we repaired 
to our downy couches and dozed off into 
slumber. 

The next morning found us up with 
the sun and down at the dock preparing 
to embark, having previously chartered 
our boat. 

Some pelicans were sedately seated up- 
on poles protruding from the water, and 
as we stepped on board our boatman, 
with cries of “Here, Bil!! Come, Billy!” 
soon had them flapping their wings and 
stretching their grotesque necks after the 
fish in his hand. 

Our boat was about forty-five feet long, 
surrounded by an open deck, had a cabin 


Campen 


Heilner 


of five bunks and an engine-room Which 
was equipped with a Standard engine. 

The tide was gurgling through the vie 
duct as we passed under and headed for 
the reef, and scores of laughing gulk 
rose in front of the boat, their shrill 
“ha ha’s” floating back across the water 
to us. 

The Tennessee Reef (so named froma 
battleship sunk there) was reached after 
a half hour’s run, and then the fun com- 
menced. 

The water was a wonderful emerald 
green, dotted here and there with great 
purple patches, indicating the rocky part 
of the reef, and it was easy to discem 
the fish as they rose for our lures. 


I perceived a long, brown 
ish-gray shadow behind my bait, and 
the next instant I was braced back @ 
my chair trying to stop that first strong 
rush of that fighting sea pirate, His 
Majesty, the barracouta. 

“Don’t think you’re the only one around 
here,” came a yell from Billy, and] 
turned to see him holding on for deat 
life to the handle of his patent drag, 
while the line flew off his reel in spas 
modic jerks. Clear out of water, three 
hundred feet away, a beautiful barracoula 
shot with a great splash, and was off m 
another dash for freedom. : 

By this time I had worked _my fish 
near the boat, where the captain dex 
trously gaffed him. He was, however, 4 
small fellow of about fourteen pounds 
and was hurled contemptuously (by the 
captain) into the fish-box, where he lout 
ly banged his protest. 

Billy, on the other hand, was having 2 
good deal of trouble with his fish. Cuts 
ing and sweating, he pumped away, bit 
seemingly without effect. At last the 
strain began to tell, and soon we weft 
looking down through the clear depths 
at a silvery form that swam dogg 
around far beneath us. Under Billys 
careful guidance the fish was worked t 
the surface and lifted into the boat # 
twenty-five-pound beauty! 
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Sailfish and Barracouta at Long Key 


HE Long Key Fishing Club awards 
T to its members buttons of bronze, 
silver and gold for large fish, and in the 
case of barracouta thirty pounds brings 
a button. At the recollection of this, 
Billy emitted a dismal groan, “Why 
couldn’t he have weighed five pounds 
more?” 

When we had struck Long Key every- 
one was “bugs” on sailfish; the majority 
were fishing sailfish nearly all the time, 
and, Cap at that moment pointing to the 
forked tail of one of these fish cutting 
along through the water, we started out 
in pursuit. 

Try as we might, we could not induce 
him to tackle our bait, so we pulled away 
in search of other game. We weren’t 
discouraged, however, and a sight of that 
great purple sail had so aroused us that 
we began already to feel symptoms of 
“sailfishitis.” 

Suddenly something struck my line like 
a thunderbolt. “Quick, stop the boat, 
Cap!” I yelled. “I got him!” 

Out, out he went and then stopped, 
and for the life of me I couldn’t budge 
him. 

“By gosh, you’ve got a whale!” ejacu- 
lated Billy, and it sure felt like it, by 
the way he pulled. 

“Yeh, that’s a whale sure,” commented 
Cap; “a grouper-whale. He’s in the rocks 
on you. I’ll have to back the boat.” 

And sure enough, Cap’s words proved 
true, when, after hauling and pulling, we 
dislodged and brought to the surface a 
measly six-pound grouper. 

Groupers are a great annoyance to fish-, 
ermen, which fact Billy and I found out 
during our stay by the loss of many 
tackles. 


yr to the right the barracouta were 
sending the small fry into the air 
like mist, and soon we were among them, 
striking at one every few minutes, but 
hooking few. It was wonderful. Several 
times we both had fish on at once and 
only by constantly changing our places 
were we able to save both fish. 

Our first day’s sport left us pretty well 
tired out, but by the next morning we 
were ready for whatever might come. 

“I feel. awfully lucky this morning,” 
Billy greeted me. 


Billy, the Author, and a Catch of Barracouta 


my arm and whispered hoarsely “Look!” 


GLANCED astern and there, mirrored 

in the crest of an oncoming wave, 
were four sailfish after our bait. Just 
then I felt a nibble which I knew to be 
the fish striking the mullet with its bill. 
I immediately took the brakes off my 
reel and allowed the line to run back 
about seventy-five feet (the sailfish thinks 


‘he has killed the bait and at this point 


usually takes it) and then struck. 
great commotion in the water followed, 
and I reeled in an empty hook. 

“Hard luck, old boy; you'll get him 
n— I had a nibble! Gawd! (with a 
terrific jerk) I got him!” 

Straight out of the depths sailed a 
bird-like fish, and striking the water with 
a great crash made off at the speed of 
an express train. 

“Stop the boat, Cap, stop the boat! 
I can’t hold him!” yelled Billy, as the 
fish came out of the water again &nd 
again, and the size of the spool on the 
reel grew smaller and smaller. . 

As we backed water I suddenly wit- 
nessed a wonderful performance, one of 

which I had read 


‘T’ve got a hunch 
I'm going to get a 
‘button’ fish to- 

right, I 
believe you, but 
you’ve got to show 
me,” and off we 
went. 

Hardly had we 
reached the reef 
when Billy pro- 
duced a twenty- 

, Pound barracouta, 
following it with a 
thirty- three- pound 
grouper, whilst all 
I could do was a 
couple of cero 
mackerel. 

“T think I know 
where the sailfish 
are to-day,” said 
Cap, as he changed 
the course of the 
boat. “We'll try the 
spindle.” 

The spindle is a 
crosspiece sticking 
out of water to 
mark the reef, and 
as we hove abreast 
of it Billy clutched 


about and which I 
had thought capa- 
ble only of the 
sailfish’s cousin, 
the swordfish. 


P shot the sail- 

fish and began 
that remarkable 
feat of “walking 
on his tail.’’ 
Straight across the 
surface he rushed, 
ploughing up a 
great billow of 
foam and wagging 
his head from side 
to side, leaving a 
wide wake across 
the water. 

We sat spell- 
bound at the sight, 
until the ree’, began 
to sing again and 
Billy settled down 
to business, finally 
conquering the 
wonderful fish, so 
that when Cap 
grasped his beak 
and hauled him 
over the side he 
was pretty well 


gone. Upon being measured he stretched 
the tape to six feet nine inches. 

“Whew! I’m ‘all in,’ Campen; let’s see 
you get one,” and, following Billy’s ad- 
vice, I let my bait back. 

I soon had a strike, but whatever it 
was it didn’t seem to be giving me much 
trouble until it came within about fifty 
feet of the boat. 

It then became possessed and dashed 
madly ’round and ’round, as if trying to 
escape something. As I worked it nearer 
I saw it was a small kingfish, but why 
it was putting up such an extraordinary 
fight I was unable to determine, until I 
perceived a great shadowy school of fish 
in the background which were following 
it closely. I made them out as barra- 
couta, and, having brought my fish under 
the stern of the boat, was about to ask 
for the gaff, when they rushed up and 
tore the kingfish all to pieces, biting out 
great chunks like a pack of starved 
wolves devouring their prey. 

Billy dropped a live grunt splashing 
into their midst and was rewarded with 
an eighteen-pound fish. 

I had just rebaited and was about to 
resume operations when we were startled 
by a cry from Cap. “Look over there. 
Did you see it? There’s one of those 
fish Charley, Thompson caught!” 

We looked where he pointed and saw 
four great bodies at the surface, the dor- 
sal fin of the largest being at least five 
seet high! 

“By golly, let’s see if we can har- 
poon ’em!” expostulated Cap, and as 
we turned the boat in their direction 
he mounted the bow with a lily iron in one 
hand. 

We were pretty well scared, I can tell 
you. I had,visions of myself as a second 
Jonah, but it was too late to back out 
now. 

As the fish went by our bow some two 
hundred feet distant we made them out 
as blackfish, or killer-whales, the smallest 
of which couldn’t have been a bit under 
forty to forty-five feet long. They cut 
through the water like gigantic porpoises, 
coming up for air every few seconds. 

We gave chase, but they were too fast 
for us. As soon as I saw we couldn’t 
catch them, I emptied my automatic in 
their direction, only serving to increase 
their speed. 

Straight toward some other boats they 
headed, which quickly got out of their 
way. The Lulu S. had a sailfish hooked, 
and her captain was frantically beating 
upon a tin pail to scare them off. 
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2 Ippreer blackfish are very fierce and 
afraid of nothing. Dr. Holder 
states that one captured in northern 
waters had the carcasses of thirteen por- 
poises and fourteen seals within him, 
which he had evidently just devoured. 

Billy had just remarked that he’d stand 
about as much chance as the proverbial 
snowball with one of those things on 
when I had a strike. 

At first I had no trouble with it, and 
had it almost to the boat, when it shot 
around the stern like a streak of greased 
lightning and up around the bow, while 
my reel was just an indistinct blur of 
whizzing line. 

“Start the boat, Cap! Start the boat!” 
I shouted, but it was no use. With 
both drags on and my thumb pressing 
as hard as I dared, I tried to stop it, 
but I might as well have had no line 
at all; I didn’t in a minute. The line 
came to an end and snapped off like a 
whip, while the sudden letting up of the 
strain threw me back on the deck of the 
cabin. 

“Holy smoke! What the deuce was 
that?” I managed to gasp. 

“Big ’jack, I guess,” said Cap. “They 
grow large ‘round here.” 

By the time I had a new line on it 
was time to start for the camp, but on the 
way we trolled for kingfish. The faster 
you go, the better the big fellows like 
*t, and it wasn’t long before one of these 

»my fish struck at my bait, missed, and 

nt shooting into the air, only to grab 

on the downward plunge and go dash- 
ing away in its first terrified rush. 

At the same time Billy struck a fish 
which sure was a bird. For twenty-seven 
‘minutes he pumped and gave line, 
groaned and swore, and then we were 
all rewarded by the sight of a beautiful 
king swimming slowly along just below 
the surface. 

Off in the background a fin came cleav- 
ing the water, and Billy worked fran- 
tically to bring the fish to gaff. 

As Cap lifted it over the side, the baf- 
fled shark swung past our stern, while I 
wildly pulled the trigger of my Colt in 
a vain effort to create some impression. 


fg we. weighed the kingfish that 
evening at the camp he tippéd the 
scales at thirty-five pounds, netting Billy 
our first bronze button. 

And so it went from day to day. When 
it was too rough outside, we went har- 
pooning on the flats, or amused ourselves 
by shooting needlefish, slender, graceful 
fish that float along on the surface of 
the water inviting the .22. Or, when 
that, too, grew tiresome, we vied with 
each other at the traps. On moonlit 
nights we tried for tarpon, often getting 
jewfish instead. I wrestled one night for 
over an hour with one of these ponderous 
fishes, and when at last the captain gaffed 


Field and Stream 


him I was so exhausted that not even 
the prospect of getting a tarpon tempted 
me to fish any more that evening. 

Bonefishing also afforded great sport, 
and, although it was very tedious waiting, 
when at last you did hook one of these 
silver-clad beauties the long, gamy rushes 
well recompensed you for your tiring 
vigil. I recollect waiting with Mr. Scheer 
for five hours one day before he finally 
got one, but the sport that the fish gave 
him on his light bass rod made me glad 
I had stayed. The Long Key Fishing 
Club, as a tribute to their fighting quali- 
ties, have offered bronze, silver and gold 
buttons for fish of four, six and eight 
pounds, respectively. 

Fortune favored Billy with another but- 
ton in the shape of a thirty-two-pound 
amberjack, and I grew desperate. 


AME a day when we set out from 

camp under a cloudless sky. There 
was just enough breeze to ripple the sur- 
face of the water, and when we reached 
the Gulf Stream this had lengthened out 
into a long, easy swell. 


The Author and the 36-lb. Barracouta 


“Did you hear the great news this 
morning?” Billy inquired while we were 
rigging up. : 

“No; what?” 

“The five o’clock train was only an 
hour late.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Straight goods. 

“That's right.” 

“A miracle! That means luck for me, 
What say we try Sombrero to-day?” 

“Suits me,” Billy acquiesced, and soon 
we were heading in the direction of the 
light. 

We picked up a few kingfish and an 
occasional grouper, but all small and we 
released them. 

Soon Sombrero hove in sight and we 
got ready for business. A long, heaving 
swell was breaking over the reef, and 
the white foam of the breakers stood out 
in contrast against the many shades of 
the water, while the slow boom and roar 
rang in our ears far sweeter than any 
music. 

They were evidently house-cleaning the 
light, for the inhabitants were clinging to 
the sides, painting and otherwise fresh- 
ening it up. It was while engaged in 
watching them that I suddenly felt a 
terrific strike and the line hissed off 
my reel at a mile-a-minute speed. It 
was fortunate that the boat was go- 
ing slow or I would have lost all my 
ine. 

Suddenly he shot out of water and we 
all yelled. 

“A barracouta and a soaker!” cried 
am, “For the love of Mike, don’t lose 

1m. 


Isn’t that so, Cap?” 


I OUTDID the labors of Hercules in my 
efforts to bring him toward the boat. 
I’d gain three feet, only to lose five. First 
he’d sulk, then after strenuous pumping 
and reeling he’d start off on a long run, 
ending in a wild leap on the surface, 
shaking his head in a violent effort to 
dislodge the hook. 

“Twenty-five minutes,” ventured Billy, 
a in hand. “It’s about time you had 

im.” 

I was wondering if he didn’t have me; 
he did my wind, I know; but I lay 
back and gave the tackle all it would 
stand with the result that he showed signs 
of weakening. The men on the light had 
stopped their work and yelled encourage- 
ment and I worked the harder. 

Finally we got our first glimpse of him 
and he sure did look pretty. Nearly five 
feet long; he was slowly brought nearer 
and nearer, always bearing away from 
the boat, but gradually coming to the sur- 
face, till Cap, with a quick movement, 
jerked the gaff into him and with a heave 
lifted him into the boat. 

There he lay. Thirty-six pounds of 
fighting barracouta, an old gray wolf of 
the reefs. I was content. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIELD & STREAM 1917 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


The 1916 contest is closed, the list of prize winners being published in this and the following 


issue. 


We are to have another still finer and better for 1917. This is to be your lucky year, 


old scout, so be on the lookout for our new list of prizes and conditions and pick yours for 1917: 
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“He looked big enough for me! 


Still Hunting the Moose 


By W. S. Bourlier 


‘ Illustrations by the Author and Frank Stick 


HE Province of New Brunswick 

has been frequented so much by 

sportsmen that a great deal of 

information is available about its 
wonderful game resources, so that when 
preparing for my fall hunt last year I 
reviewed the literature that I had saved 
from various _sportsmen’s magazines. 
This, together with sheet No. 13 of the 
map of New Brunswick from the De- 
partment of the Interior at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, gave me a fair idea of the territory 
I was about to invade in quest of the 
trophy I had failed to bag in the Province 
of Quebec two years before. 

As I intended to devote the month of 
November to my hunt, I decided to spend 
the first two weeks out from Ludlow, 
on the southwest branch of the Mira- 
michi River, then to go to Chatham and 
hunt twenty-five miles north on _ the 
Tabicintac River; both of these sections 
have moose and, caribou, as well as good 
_deer shooting. 


AVING made the necessary arrange- 

ments with guides, I began to get 
my personal outfit in shape for the trip. 
I found a long-time ago that an outfit is 
never complete or modern, regardless- of 
what one has bought, as something new 
that is necessary to put on the finishing 
touches is brought to my attention every 


ear. 

This year I decided to try a new sleep- 
ing bag and gun. My sleeping bag is 
known as the “Sleeping Pocket,” and at 
first I was under the impression that it 
was more of a luxury than a necessity, 
but a trial convinced me that it is a neces- 
sity. I have tried bough-beds, canvas 
sleeping bags, ponchos, and various 
schemes for making a comfortable bed 
in camp when sleeping out under various 
conditions, and this sleeping bag with its 
penumatic mattress makes the most satis- 
factory and comparatively light arrange- 


ment. As I expected to encounter con- 
siderable cold weather and snow, I took 


-a ten-pound woolen blanket, to be used 


inside the pocket. 


M* hunting clothes consisted of a 
pair of coarse woolen trousers and 
woolen coat-sweater, six pairs of lumber- 
men’s heavy socks, a heavy mackinaw 
coat, woolen gloves and mittens. I had 
usually used larrigans, or moccasins, on 
my hunting trips, but as they are quite 
slippery when used in snow, and boots 
are too heavy and noisy, I selected for 
this trip what is called the “Maine” hunt- 
ing boot, which is built especially light 


By-products 


(each boot weighing about one pound) 
and has a rubber bottom with leather top. 
These boots proved to be most satisfac- 
tory—they were waterproof, about twelve 
inches high, and large enough so that 
two pairs of the heavy woolen socks 
could be worn. 

I arrived at Ludlow on November 5, 
was met by my guide, John Murphy, and 
we spent two very interesting weeks, full 
of the chase, but as I secured my big 
trophy in the Chatham region, and to 
relate the experiences of both sections 
would make too long a narrative, I shall 
write only of the latter at this time, ex- 
cept to say that John Murphy of Ludlow, 
was a faithful and reasonable guide, and 
I made no mistake when I selected him. 
Anyone going out with him will surely 
get deer and small game any time of the 
season, surely moose in the calling sea- 
son, and if snow comes in the latter part 
of the season there is little doubt but 
what both moose and caribou will figure 
in the trophy list. 

At Chatham, where I arrived on the 
night of November 17, I found an ex- 
cellent hotel. The next morning I met 
my new guide, John Connell (guides 
seem usually to beenamed “John,” but 
there the resemblance ceases, as each has 
a way all his own of going about the 
business of seeing that one is not dis- 
appointed with the hunt). Everything 
was in readiness for our trip to one of 
his camps about twenty-eight miles north 
of Chatham, and at 10:30 A. M. we left 
in a spring wagon behind a pair of good 
horses. For about twelve miles we passed 
through sparsely settled country, and at 
1 P. M. arrived at the Bartibog River, 
where the old Connell farm is located. 
One of John’s sons (likewise an excel- 
lent guide) lives there, and we were 
treated to a good dinner, consisting of 
moose steak, potatoes and the usual trim- 
mings. 
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Our Hunting Lodge, 


AS we proceeded on our way there was 
no sign of habitation for about 
twelve miles. The road we traveled over 
was the old Kings Highway between 
Chatham and Bathhurst, and though little 
used of late, improvements had been 
started during the past summer to make 
it passable for automobiles. In spite of 
these improvements, however, it was a 
question much of the time whether or not 
we would be thrown from the wagon. 
The last four miles of the trip were 
made over a rough woods-road tempo- 
rarily made for logging purposes. When 
about two miles from our camp we came 
to a lumber camp and small gang of 
lumbermen. By this time darkness had 
come, and as we had no lantern handy, 
John made use of nature’s resources and 
we soon had a torch of birch bark, which 
he carried, walking ahead of the team to 
the camp. The road had become much 
too rough for riding, so I walked at the 
rear of the wagon, and, procession-like, 
we arrived jn camp at 6:30 P. M., by 
torchlight. 

It had been a great trip. Woods, 
woods, woods! The road was as rough 
as the proverbial “Rocky Road to Dub- 
lin,” but the many interesting scenes and 
the spicy, reminiscent narratives from 
forty years of life in this country, as 
told by the guide, made the time pass 
very pleasantly. 

The camp had been an old lumber camp 
that John had converted into a hunting 
lodge. It was large, and contained the 
usual guide’s outfit—stove, necessary 
dishes, and bunks. 

After a hearty repast of sausage, beans, 
potatoes, etc. (and maybe it didn’t taste 
good!), we turned in for the night. 

The next morning (Nov. 19) we had 
breakfast before daylight and, started, at 
daylight, for what John called his 
“famous bogan,” where he said he had 
a moose tied up ready for me to shoot. 
The bogan was about one-half a mile 
from camp, and John’s story was that it 
contained some blue mud which he had 
imported from Ireland because on the 
Emerald Isle it was used to entice the 
Irish elk. As we approached the bogan 
we heard a bull moose go up the bank 
on the opposite side of the valley, and 
just got a glimpse of his horns shining 
in the dim light. At the bogan we saw 
a spike-horn bull that walked out and 
disappeared when he saw us. This bogan 
was a small marshy place, where the 


jackrabbit and two partridges, 


Walls of Upright Logs 


moose evidently came to drink and lick 
oe mud, which, by the way, really was 
ue. 


AS no more game was about, and we 
wanted to get our camp in shape, 
we returned and spent an hour or two 
arranging our equipment, then, taking 
a lunch, we started out on a still hunt 
for moose. It was a clear day, and 
bright, and the air was quite warm. 
Crossing a small stream, on which our 
camp was located, we had gone about 
half a mile on some hardwood ridges 
when we saw a great many signs where 
moose had been feeding, and where the 
bulls had been rubbing the bark off 
small trees with their horns; also paw- 
ing up the ground. Just before noon we 
saw a big cow moose that ran around 
us in a circle, somewhat scared, but 
curious to look at us. 

We “biled the kittle” at noon, and in 
the afternoon hunted over some burned 
country, then returned to the bogan near 
camp in the evening. As we approached, 
very slowly, we saw a moose standing in 
the middle of the bogan. Darkness was 
coming on, and at first we thought it was 
a cow moose, but John said “You'd better 
be on the safe side and cover it with the 
gun,” but it proved to be a small bull 
and I let him go—which he did without 
any hesitation. 

The next morning (November 20) we 
awoke to find about two inches of soft 
snow on the ground, and we were glad 
to have an opportunity for some track- 
ing. We saw fresh moose tracks in sev- 
eral places, a cow and a small bull, but 
did not shoot. By noon a warm drizzling 
rain had: made tracking impossible, as 
the snow was all gone. I learned, defi- 
nitely, that with snow it is not difficult 
to jump moose in a moose country. 


N the 21st we decided to go to some 

caribou barrens about five miles 
from camp, and at the edge of these 
barrens I killed a splendid white buck 
deer. (Account of this trophy has ap- 
peared in a previous article in FreLp AND 
StrEAM.) Needless to say, venison fig- 
ured in our menu after that. 

The next day we returned to the bar- 
rens to look for caribou and saw fresh 
signs, but no caribou. We saw another 
big buck deer, at about fifty yards, but 
having plenty of venison we passed him 
up. On our way back to camp we saw 


the remains of a cow moose which, jf 
violation to game laws, someone hag 
killed for food. Near camp I shot two 
partridges with the “.22.” 

The next day being Sunday, we did not 
hunt.- I treated myself to a shave, read 
some magazines, wrote my diary to date 
and the Sunday dinner deserves favope 
able comment—to put it mildly. 

On Monday we decided to hunt fog 


_ caribou again, and traveled over three of 


four different barrens, but failed to sem 
caribou. Returning, to camp that eves 
ning “we saw a bull moose on the hards 
wood ridge at about 100 yards’ distance 
John thought his horns had a spread of 
about forty inches. I was tempted 
shoot him, but had hoped to: find a bettep 
head, so after watching him a few mige 
utes we started toward him, and as fe 
saw us he ran. He was a majestic anie 
mal, making a mental picture hard %% 
forget. 
Before we got to camp I shot a white 
so 

stock of small game was ample. % 


November 25 we decided to hunp 


for moose in a section where we had 
seen good signs, and started up an old | 
road. I was about 100 feet ahead of 
John when suddenly I saw a spike-horm 
bull moose about fifty feet ahead at the 
edge of the road. He looked at me im 
tently and curiously, gave a grunt, then 
started into the woods, and just as he 
began to move I saw that there was an 
other bull with him that had a fair head, 
John gave a moose call, and, much.to our 
surprise, the bull answered. John called 
again, and the bull still answered. We 
could hear them threshing around in the 
woods, which was quite thick there, but 
they did not come into sight. John said 
it was unusual for a moose to answer at 
this time of the year, and if I wanted@ 
shot we would probably have to go if 
after him. Starting through the thicket 
we soon picked up their trail, which wé 
followed for about half a mile, but the 
bulls had started to run, so we returned 
to the log road again. John said he had 
never before heard a moose answer a Call 
after the middle of October, but for am 
experiment he would make a horn ané 
give a call. From a nearby birch tree 
he stripped a fair-sized piece of bark, 
which he rolled into a standard moose- 
horn, and pointing it toward the ground 
gave a low cow call. Immediately we 
heard a rattle in the bushes near by and 
saw a nice pair of antlers appear above 
the tops of some small bushes. The bull 
did not answer, but was looking in our 
direction. John whispered, “He has @ 
good head; slip up behind that tree wheré 
you can get a better view, and let him 
have it.” The tree was about ten feet 
ahead, and as I stooped to swing my 
camera from my shoulder for more free 
dom of motion, the bull saw me 
stepped forward—then turned and ram, 
and had disappeared in an instant. John 
started after the moose in full pursuit, 
I after John. There was evidently more 
than one moose in this thicket, for there 
was a great crashing and breaking of 
bushes as if a whole herd was stampeding 
out of that section. We soon picked up 
the trail of the big bull, but lost it about 
a quarter of a mile farther on as # 
turned into a dense thicket. Almost im 
mediately after this we saw a cow moose 
at about fifty yards. She watched ws 
for about a minute, then walked away. 
We circled around in this thicket, hoping 
to see the big bull. As everything was s0 
quiet John said, “I think he must be 
standing in here somewhere,” and a short 
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distance farther he saw the bull right 
ahead of us, but though he stepped aside 
for me to get a better view I could not 
see the bull, so dense was the thicket. 
At this moment there was a great crash 
ahead and the moose ran, and John 
shouted, “Why didn’t you shoot?” We 
plunged in after the moose, which could 
not have been over fifty feet from us when 
John had seen the antlers. The thicket 
was so dense that we could see but a 
little way, but we could hear the moose 
crashing through. As we followed the 
trail a short distance along we saw an- 
other cow moose, but did not sight the 
bull again. John was chagrined at my 
failure to get a shot at such a good head. 


E came out on the log road again, 
and after getting the camera start- 
ed up the road on a still hunt, John about 
ten feet ahead of me, walking slowly. 
As there was evidently a herd in the 
vicinity, we were looking carefully, ex- 
pecting to see a mqose at any moment. 
Looking to my left I saw a big pair of 
antlers above a small evergreen—they 
looked big enough for me! I could see 
the outline of the body through the trees. 
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He had his head up and seemed to be 
watching John. I raised the Ross, took 
careful aim for a front-shoulder shot, 
and pulled the trigger. He whirled 
around broadside and I shot again just 
as he disappeared into a little thicket. 
John by this time had discovered what 
was going on and plunged into the woods 
after the moose, I in hot pursuit. Just 
inside the thicket John tripped over a 
fallen log and fell into a hole, and as I 
jumped over him I could hear the moose 
groaning. Fifteen or twenty steps 
further in a small clearing I came upon 
the big fellow as he stood facing me with 
his head down, at a distance of about fifty 
feet. He was hard hit, but when he saw 
me he slowly turned and started to walk 
away. Taking very careful aim just be- 
hind the foreshoulder, I sent another .280 
copper-clad bullet into him. He staggered 
around in this small clearing for about 
half a minute, with his huge antlers 
swinging in the air, then, catching his 
feet on a small log, he went down with a 
crash for his last. 

At this moment John appeared upon 
the scene, and shaking his head with 
satisfaction, said, “Boy, he’s a dandy!” 


HE head had a fifty-inch spread ang 

twenty points. The scalp was nig 
and black, with a fine bell. John’s ‘em 
thusiasm even surpassed mine. 

When skinning out the carcass I found 
that the first shot (when the moose was 
facing me) had struck about the middle 
of his front ribs, severed two ribs and 
gone back into the loins. The s 


econd | 
shot (when he was broadside) had struck 


back of the foreshoulder somewhat high 
and had penetrated into the lung. The 
third shot, a _ perfect shoulder shot 
struck close to the heart. Jy 
each instance 
up into many small pieces, making large 
wounds. 

On the evening of the next day ow 
team came in for us, and having spent 
most of the day in a general cleaning up, 
our appetites were in good trim to enjoy 
John’s famous’ rabbit stew with 
dumplings. . 

Early on the morning of December 
we packed our outfit onto the wagon and 
started for Chatham, and again the rem 
iniscences were sufficiently interesting to 
cause us to forget the roughness of the 
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NIVES on a trip are either the 
source of much pleasure or 
much “cussing,” according to 
whether or not they do the work 

for which they were chosen. 

In this article no attention is paid to 
the knife as a fighting weapon against 
wild animals, as the writer at least from 
his own experience, is not going to tackle 
any that way;—not while the running is 
good! To see what chance you would 
have with a bear (provided he did not 
hug you, bite you, or knock the knife 
from your hand), just try to hit the 
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W. R. Jackson 


heart of a dead deer with a knife. You 
will find that in ninety-nine cases out of 
one bundred, your knife will glance off 
or stop in the ribs to the once you will 
happen to strike in between them. 

Like the “all-around rifle” there is no 
“all-around knife.” While you can get 
one that will answer for several pur- 
poses, yet to get the most efficiency, one 
must choose the knife for the work to 
be done with it. For instance: I once 
killed an animal several miles from camp, 
skinned it and removed the head with 
the aid of a small penknife and a sharp 


Fig. O. Styles. of Sheaths 


rock;—but I took four hours to do it 
while I could have done the same work 
in less than half an hour, had I had @ 
regular. skinning knife. 


= place of a hand ax I use the brush 
knife shown in Fig. 1. With it I cam 
cut more wood for the fire, tent pegs, ett, 
than with any belt ax I ever saw and for 
cutting out a trail through the brush t 
is there with the goods. It is heavy 
enough to cut down a tree several inches 
in diameter in a few strokes and as tt 
has a long cutting edge one need not be 
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ex to do good work as he must 
an ax. For cutting off the 
skull and antlers or cutting up a deer 
it can’t be beat, and it has the real stuff 
in the blade and does not nick or turn the 
edge easily. 

It comes without a sheath, which you 
have to have made to order,—costs $3, 
weighs, with the sheath, two pounds, 
blade 10 inches long, handle 5% inches, 
blade at handle 5/16 inch thick on back, 
running down to 3/16 one inch from the 
point. 


N Fig 1 the knife at the left is the 
] best skinning knife I ever owned. It 
weighs no more than a heavy pocket- 
knife, has a thin 5-inch blade with a 4%4- 
inch handle, costing, with sheath, $1.25. 
While it is intended for skinning, one 
can do sticking with it. It has the 
rounded point so necessary for rapid 
skinning without cutting into the hide. 
Blade runs clear through the handle and 
is riveted on. Keeps its edge splendidly 
and handle fits my hand perfectly. 

The. next knife is a “Bowie” pattern 
sheath knife. It has a 5%-inch blade 
witha rounded point. While this has given 
me good service (I have had it many 
yeats) it is not equal to the modern 
knives in “hang” and “feel.” With it and 
the saw knife shown in Fig. 3, a large 
brown bear was skinned and cut up by a 
14-year-old boy and his older sister in 
less than half an hour. It is fair to say, 
however, that they lived in a new coun- 
try and were used to butchering and had 
helped to cut up several bears. 

The next knife in Fig 1 is the brush 
knife before described, and next to it is 
another very good skinning knife. If I 
needed a knife to cut up a deer as well 
as skin it, I would choose this one on 
account of its heavier 6%4-inch blade. 
One can, however, cut off skull and 
antlers with a sharp-edged stone. My 
chum, “Stone Hatchet Smith,” did it and 
did a good job, too. 

Fig. 3, lowest knife on the left, is the 
saw knife before referred to. The saw 
i§ @ practical tool and one can cut a limb 
with it much quicker than with a regular 
cutting blade. It also has a 4-inch lock- 
back clip-pointed blade. It is a very 
handy knife. 


A’ the top in the center you will see 
the Army and Navy knife, and for 
all-around outing use, it is my favorite. 
It has a large spear-pointed blade, a 
smaller clip-pointed blade, a screwdriver, 


a canopener, a reamer, and a corkscrew 


all in the space of an ordinary pocket- 
knife. It is certainly the most useful 
pocketknife one could have, as you can 
use it for skinning, opening canned or 
bottled goods, punching holes in leather, 
as a screwdriver for fixing reels, etc. 

At the upper right-hand side is a pearl- 


handled “Stockman’s Knife,” with a large 
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2 
Brush Knife 


clip blade, spaying blade and one small 
blade. At the lower right-hand corner 
is a very flat knife with a single lock- 
back blade 3% inches long. This is a 
handy, all-around knife for skinning and 
general use, and on account of its shape 
is hardly felt in the pocket. To the 
left of it is another heavy-bladed skinning 
knife with a hole in the handle to attach 
it to a thong to prevent loss. It has a 
very comfortable-feeling handle and 
good knife. 


O sum up, choose the knife for the 

work you intend to do with it. You 
will notice I have, with the exception of 
the brush knife which does away with 
the small ax, no large sheath knives. 

My ideal of a hunting knife would be 
one with a blade shaped like the skinning _ 
knife with a 4-inch blade folding back 
into a handle like the one on that knife 
now; bone saw on the back of blade 
about 24 inches long; same kind of steel 
lock blade, but lock must be flush with 
the handle so as not to hurt the hand. 

With that knife and the brush knife, 
one could go ’most anywhere! 
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for Chickens and Ducks 


By Raymond L. Benedict 


66 U want t’ hit the trail to-mor- 
row?” queried Jimmie, blowing 
clouds of smoke ceilingward as 
he pulled at a very black cigar. 

“Sure,” I answered, “get the ‘rattler’ 
out and we'll burn up the north road by 
starlight if you say so.” 

The “rattler” was not, in this instance, 
a name applied in any spirit of derision. 
Quite the contrary—that car was about 
the best conveyance to and from the 
hunting grounds, no 
matter how rough and 
long the road, that I 
have ever boarded. The 
thirty-horse engine that 
purred beneath its hood 
was amply powerful to 
pull us through mud and 
sand and hike over any 


logging roads into which 
we chose to head. 

“All right, bring your 
duffle down about five, 
that’s easy enough, and 
we'll have a day of it. 
Oh, and by the way, I’ve 
got some fried chicken 
here.” That latter tip 
was enough. 

“All right, Jimmie, I’ll 
have the rest of the 
chuck.” So saying, I 
wended my way home- 
ward. 


“6 HY the cheerful 

grin?” _interro- 
gated my better half as I 
tangoed into the kitchen, 
followed by four- 
months-old canine, whose 
tail refused to remain 
quiet long enough for a 
fly to alight thereon. That 
same vigorous tail move- 
ment, by the way, 
prompted us to christen 
him “Wags” the day he arrived to grace 
our doorstep. “Did the boss raise your 
pay, or are you fired so that you may 
hunt all of the time?” 

“Neither; my dear. Jimmie and I are 
going to percolate northward on _ the 
morrow to make a collection of feathers,” 
I replied as I dug out my hunting togs, 
piled them in a convenient corner, wound 
and set the alarm clock and straightway 
proceeded to dream of chickens and 
ducks. 

The following morning, while the grey 
dawn was still in the breaking, loaded 
down with gun and shell case in one 
hand and basket of lunch in the other, I 
hurried to the abode of my shooting 
companion. I arrived in time to see him 
pour down the last cup of scalding hot 
coffee. Then we loaded up. With guns, 
ammunition and dogs in the tonneau and 
Jimmie and I gracing the forward com- 


partment, we pulled out for the north. 

The rattle of planking could be heard 
for blocks as we sped across the Crow 
Wing bridge. Below, the river mur- 
mured and bubbled on down to meet the 
Mississippi some miles below. The first 
rays of the morning sun stole through 
the fringe of trees along its banks, to 
be caught up by the swirling rapids and 
made to glisten like bright stars in a 
firmament of green. 


“T unlimbered the camera on him” 


Up a hill, through the pines and into 
the hardwood country we went. 

“Some day,” grunted Jim as he urged 
the car on, “just wait until the sun gets 
up a little higher and we get into those 
stubble-fields.” 

“Where’ll we tackle them first?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Know where old Jaeger lives?” To 
which I nodded assent. “We'll leave the 
car north of his place, hunt those fields 
and then run north into the Leader 
country. 


Ww: soon reached our first stopping 
place, assembled our guns, stuffed 
shells into hunting coat pockets, released 
the dogs, and were off. Such a scramble 
those dogs did make to get started! One 
on the right with Jim and the other with 
me on the left worked down the first 
little field. Nothing doing. The dogs 


covered it thoroughly, but gave no ind}. 
cation of striking anything that smelled 
like chicken. 

“Let’s go through this brush and cut 
og that buckwheat stubble,” called 

im. 

I had just started over, when Jack, 
Jim’s dog, froze in his tracks. Off to one 
side and a little behind stood Vic, back 
ing him up in great style. We had been 
a little early and caught this covey just 
as they were about to 
enter the field. We ad- 
vanced but a few steps 
when they commenced 
to get up. Jim’s auto 
loader accounted for. the 
first. That was the last 
I noticed of his shoot- 
ing, for about that time 
a bunch of feathers 
boomed away in front of 
me. About thirty yards 
out it stopped as my 
pump cracked. Another 
and then another arose 
only to reach the dead- 
line and drop. The last 
bird up was mine. Con- 
fidently I covered him 
and pulled, but ruffled 
nary a feather. We gath- 
ered up five. 

“Pretty fair,”  quoth 
Jim, as we proceeded to 
the other field ahead, 
“but you sure did let that 
bird trickle through in 
fine shape. Goin’ to do 
me up nice and brown 
to-day, are yu? Ya, yu 
will—not.” 

“Never mind, partner, 
you keep that old gas 
pipe of yours sluiced out 
and running in oil,” 
shot back, “or you'll be 
working it by hand when 
we get into ’em again.” 

That settled it for the time being. His 
tender spot was his gun, and any fe 
marks of an offensive nature directed at 
his favorite weapon drew blood. After 
that he sawed wood, wiped my eye and 
ran out ahead of me at the close of day, 
and then chortled over his dastardly 
work. 

Jim was now skirting one side of the 
buckwheat stubble and I the other. — 

“Ummm, ump, show yu how t’ stop th 
nent one—uh, wazzat,” came from Jim's 
side. 

“What do you want?” I called over. 

“Don’t want anything, never said I 
wanted anything,” he replied. 

After we had gone on a little farther 
he again commenced to think, aloud, but 
I wasn’t looking for an argument, 90 
remained quiet. 

We worked slowly over the prairie 
fields, setter and pointer ranging on ahead 
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HE sun had climbed steadily and was 
now taking the chill and*sting out 

of the morning air. It touched a golden 
leaf here, a scarlet one there, sparkled 
on the frost that still clung to the stub- 
ble, giving to the landscape a final touch, 
as an artist, contemplating his work, 
touches lightly with his: brush certain 
parts of the canvas that need but a final 
tint to blend them into a beautiful scene. 
“Gee, but ain’t this a great day,” broke 
in Jim as he crossed over to join me. 
“It’s worth a man’s time to be out on a 
day. like this, even if he didn’t get < 


cussed thing.” 


I heartily agreed with him, but one of 
the dogs was taking most of my atten- 
tion. He was moving very cautiously. 
Soon the other worked in from the other 
side right ahead of us. 

“Let’s slow up and let them work it 
out——” but I got no further. Just as 
the dogs stopped the covey bounded into 
the air. Jim’s automatic got delirium 
tremens and my pump took a new lease 
on life. These birds had been shot at 
before for they flushed quite wild and 
all went in a bunch. 


FTER the fireworks the dogs re- 
A trieved three birds. Two long, 
chance shots had failed in their mission. 
Satisfied, we walked back to the car and 
pulled out. 

The road now led us through a more 
hilly country. We passed through a little 
village and thence north. We pulled up 
for lunch on a side hill. Across the 


little valley at our feet was a very steep 
fill clothed in a typical autumn garb. 
The leaves were still on the poplars and 
here and there the gaudy bedecked scrub 
oaks lent a touch of brilliant coloring 
Up the valley and around 


to the scene. 


had us, but the little germs are 
more active sometimes than 
others, and they certainly were on a whiz 
in February. The other party of the “us” 
was Mr. S. Henry Newberry, one of the 
best rifle shots in this part of the state. 
The game season was over and it was 
too early for good fishing, so we decided 
on a hike. 
We left San Antonio before daylight 
on the 12th of February. Our packs, in 


HE old outdoor fever had gotten 
: us again. In fact, it has always 


Peccary 
and 


in 
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the base of our hill peeped a 
tiny lake. 

“Bet you two bits, Jim, there’s 
ducks loafing along that shore,” 
I remarked. 

“All right, it’s mallards for us 
after lunch, then,” he answered, 
and we straightway fell on that 
basket of chuck like hungry 
wolves. Our appetites, whetted 
to a razor edge by the ride and 
tramp of the morning, were 
equal to the occasion, and when 
we finished there was but a bite 
for the dogs leit. 

Lunch over, we piled things 
back into the car and were off 
for the lake. Chickens being 
the object of our trip, we merely 
tramped around the shores, one 
on one side and one on the 
other. Between us we bagged 
five nice, plump mallards. 

Leaving the lake we entered 
some clearings which had been. 
opened up by home-steaders, but 
abandoned after a crop or two 
had been taken off. Here we had 
some excellent shooting. Being 
quite late in the season, the co- 
veys were broken up and we 
flushed singles and pairs mostly. 

One of the dogs made a beau- 
tiful stand on a lone bird in the 
edge of the timber just at the 
time between daylight and twi- 
light. It was a beautiful picture 
and I unlimbered the camera in- 
stead of the gun. 

As the air grew cool and the 


Everything Here, but Us! 


sun touched the tips of the trees on the clouds in the western sky with dashes of 


horizon we swung back to the car, loaded crimson. 


up and settled down for the ride home. 
The autumn sun sank lower, tinting the 


Bobcat 
Hunting 


By W. McF addin 


the army packsack, weighed thirty-eight 
pounds each. Besides this, we each car- 
ried a .22 rim-fire, Model 1906 Winchester 
and a canteen of water. A blanket each, 
four days’ rations, 600 rounds of .22 long 
rifle cartridges each, a change of clothing, 
vest-pocket kodak and films, first-aid ar- 
ticles and our home-made tent composed 
our packs. Our tent is seven and one- 
half feet long, five feet wide in front 
and three feet wide at the tail and three 
and one-half feet high in front and one 
and one-half feet high at the rear. It 


The woods grew quiet and an- 
other beautiful and enjoyable day was 
brought to a close. 


has a ground-cloth and has flaps in front 
which may be fastened shut by snap-but- 
tons. Ten-ounce duck was the material 
used, and this was paraffined, making it 
thoroughly waterproof. On cold nights 
we stick the tail to the wind and sleep 
like ’possums. 


EDINA LAKE was our first object- 
ive. This is probably the prettiest 
body of water in Texas. It lies among 
the rolling evergreen hills, forty miles 
northwest of San Antonio. The shores 
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of the lake are lined with 
cedars, and there is practi- 
cally none of the bother- 
some Texas prickly pear 
and mesquite. This lake is 
formed by the Medina dam 
and runs eighteen or twenty 
miles up into the hills. It 
is 150 feet deep in the deep- 
est place and varies greatly 
in width. Black bass up to 
twelve pounds have been 
caught out of it, and it is 


sorts in the country. 

It took us two days to 
reach the lake and we 
stayed there three days. Al- 
though it was warm in the 
daytime, the temperature 
dropped below freezing at 


night, and, as we only had 
one blanket each, we had to 
get up every morning at 
about three o’clock, build a fire and dance 
a war-dance to warm up. Then we would 
go back to bed till daylight. 


eg here the trip almost ended, and 
if it had, our friends’ predictions 
would have come true, that we’d be home 
in a week. I stepped on a large boulder 
on the side of a deep, rocky gully and 
the boulder rolled down, me with it. 
There was a sheer drop of about six 
feet, and I went over this and a few 
feet further. I hit a sapling, which 
stopped me, and then the boulder, over 
100 pounds, fell on my back. Carrying 
> pack was anything but pleasant after 
that. 

From Medina Lake we went south to 
Castroville and then west, along the 
wagon road, to Uvalde. All along this 
line, which is seventy-five or eighty miles 
and which took us four days to walk, 
we killed plenty of rabbits and birds for 
meat, the dove season being still open. 
We were now in the mesquite brush and 
prickly pear region again, which we left 
when we neared the Medina dam. The 
farmers along the line asked us all sorts 
of questions, thinking we were soldiers. 
They asked us if we were “still guarding 


Coyote with a .22 


the bluff and scared him out 
and shot him. I hit him 
thrée times, one bullet hit. 
ting him on the back just 
behind the shoulders and 
passing clear through, com- 
ing out on his throat. This 
stopped him. Again the 
following morning we went 
hunting and I killed a jave- 
line out of a bunch of about 
eight or ten, and Henry 
killed one of Mexico’s buz- 
zards on their side of the’ 
river, a 175- or 200-yard 
shot. 

Henry had to leave the 
next morning, but I stayed 
a while longer. The next 
evening that I went hunting 
I killed one javeline and 
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the border,” if we were “in the lead or 
left behind,” and many other such ques- 
tions. 

The days began getting very hot now, 
and we saw a great many mirages all 
along the road. There were times when 
the whole country seemed to be under 
water, ahead and on both sides of the 
road. I have seen lots of mirages, but 
never any before where there appeared 
to be so much water. Our appearance 
scared all the horses and mules along 
the road, and even a sleepy little jackass 
shied clear out of the road. 


Uvalde we went south through 
La Pryor and Crystal City to Carrizo 
Springs.. We crossed the Nueces River 
about thirteen miles below Uvalde. Here 
it is a clear, cold stream with a rock bot- 
tom and lots of bass. We saw lots of 
ducks here, but the season was closed 
on them, so we contented ourselves with 
the hundreds of rabbits which the prickly 
pear along the banks was full of. After 
we crossed the Nueces we got into a lit- 
tle wilder country, and every night from 
then on we heard the coyotes yelling all 
around camp. 

At Carrizo Springs we spent a night 
with some friends and then went on south 
to the Rio Grande, twenty-eight miles 
from Carrizo Springs. Here we were on 
a ranch belonging to Messrs. Blocker and 
Ford, and it is certainly a sportsman’s 
paradise, if there ever was one. . The 
brush in this country is full of rats. One 
night they cut the tie ropes of our tent 
and when we woke up in the morning 
we found the tent down on top of us. 
After dinner that day we each cut a 
large club and waged war on the rodents 
around our camp. We tore up their dens, 
made mostly of sticks, but a little bit of 
everything, and then chased them around 
through the prickly pear and killed them 
with our clubs. We killed thirty-one in 
half an hour or less. 

The Rio Grande, our destination, was 
reached on the 27th of February. We 
were on the road fifteen days, just loafing 
along, and we lost four days in stops. 
Our route covered about 200 miles. The 
first evening on the ranch we saw thir- 
teen deer, and Henry killed a javeline, 
or peccary, all less than a mile from the 
ranch-house. This was our first game 
of any size with a .22. He hit his javeline 
five times out of six shots, runnmg 
through the brush at seventy-five or 
eighty yards. 


HE next morning we went hunting 
again and I saw a wildcat go into a 
bluff over a creek. I went up on top of 


saw a lot of deer. The fol- 

lowing evening I went hunt- 

ing again and ran onto a 
bunch of fifteen or twenty javelines in 
some thick brush in a creek bottom, 
I shot one in the head while they 
were just trotting along. The shot scared 
the rest of the bunch and they broke 
through the brush, grunting and squeal- 
ing. The next shot I broke a large 
boar’s back. I didn’t get any more shots 
till they were about 200 yards away, go- 
ing over a hill. The first one was fifty 
steps when I killed it and the second one 
sixty-five. The same evening on my way 
to camp I saw a coyote before he saw 
me. -I squatted behind a prickly pear 
till he was about seventy-five yards from 
me, and then cut loose. The bullet just 
creased him under the jaw and he jumped 
at least six feet straight up and yelled. 
He ran then, and I shot five more times, 
hitting him three times before he fell. 
I had one number four trap and in ten 
days I caught a large bobcat and a 
coyote in it. .We killed over twenty rattle- 
snakes ranging in size from 3 to 6 feet. 
The only gun we used was the .22 rim- 
fire, and out of nine animals hit only 
two got away—a coyote and a javeline— _ 
and none of those killed had to be 
trailed at all. We could have shot plenty 
of deer, but we didn’t go after them as 
the season was closed. 


Burning off the Cactus Thorns 
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MET my first moose one morning 
early in June, 1909, after a week’s 
paddle from a frontier village in 
westernmost Ontario. I had just 
dropped my pack at the end of a portage, 
when I spied two ravenlike birds flap- 
ping on the surface of the water several 
hundred yards up-stream. The Indian, 
looking where I pointed, whispered 
“Moose!” and without another word we 
were in the canoe, dipping our paddles 
with long, noiseless strokes. Of a sudden, 
two thick, black snouts rose out of the 
water under my birds, and to my delight 
the ravens resolved themselves into two 
pairs of flapping ears. The great noses 
were pointed straight toward us. We sat 
as motionless as tree trunks. Then down 
went the heads under water; I let out 
my breath; and we were paddling again 
for dear life. Hot and trembling, we 
stopped for the last time not a hundred 
feet away, while the two cows wonder- 
ingly examined us. Wind, sun, every- 
thing was favorable during that silent 
scrutiny ; but somehow the two dames felt 
uneasy. They had the presentiments of 
their sex. They looked at each other 
drolly, one glanced dubiously toward the 
shore and began drawing her foot out of 
the mud, the other slowly turned ’round. 
“Paddle!” shouted Billy, and, starting 
at sound of his voice, both moose plunged 
toward shore. They floundered in the 
mud like hobby-horses and we after them 
in the canoe, slap-dash. As they stag- 
gered to their feet on firm land, the 
canoe ran aground behind them, and with 
the paddle I could have hit either one on 
the buttock. To have jumped out after 
them in the mud, however, would have 
been folly, and they for their part pre- 
tended it -was needless to be alarmed; 
for, trotting off leisurely, they éast back 
several perplexed, half-playful glances as 
if they thought we might have- been 
flirting with them. But, once under 
cover of the woods, they quickened their 
pace, and we listened for some time 
— they crashed through the under- 
sh. 


You should not suppose that we tried 
to collide with the moose for the mere 
sake of colliding, though that was very 
exhilarating. I had in mind that golden 
age intimacy between man and _ beast, 
which it pleased Hawthorne to recall in 
the “Marble Faun.” In the clumsy way 
of moderns I was seeking by proximity 
to observe how a moose thinks and feels 
and acts. And surely you will agree that 


of our lady 


those backward glances 
acquaintances showed some similar dis- 
position on their part. 

Thus thinking, we embarked again with 
bounding hearts, and, turning a bend in 
the marshy river, found ourselves within 


sight of a lake. As we came nearer, it 
took on the aspect of surpassing beauty. 
It made an intricate pattern in the land, 
from the shores and the myriad small 
islands Gothic tree spires towered in the 
clear sunlight, and in the still air above 


Getting Away from Us 


a mossy rock two snowy gulls floated like 
painted doves. We glided into the 
cathedral-like lake with no sound except 
the warble of the water ’round the bow 
of the canoe. We passed one bay and 
came to a second. Straining my eyes 
against the sun, I thought I saw an ani- 
mal’s head rising out of the lake more 
than half a mile away. Nothing being 
easier, however, than to mistake a stump 
for a moose, we stopped and listened. 


Making 
Friends 
with 
Moose 


By 


E. C. Oberholtzer 


“There!” I whispered at the faint sound 
of splashing water. 

“Uh,” said Billy. “Guess moose, ah- 
right, but maybe t’ousand mile 'way befo’ 
you get dere.” 

N@vertheless, we went, stealing along 
the shore with eye and ear alert. After a 
while, whenevef the moose raised his 
head, I could see the two broad blades 
of his antlers and the sparkling runnels 
that gushed from them like a fountain. 
Lifting his head with a luxurious grunt, 
he would gaze motionless and stupidly 
toward the canoe, then slowly immerse 
himself till only the hump on his shoul- 
ders remained. It was during these peri- 
ods.of immersion that we did most of 
our paddling. At last, we were within 
forty feet of him, the sun glaring full 
upon us. This time when he raised his 
head his grunt was abrupt and ‘sur- 
prised. He turned clumsily, extended his 
neck on the surface of the water, and 
swam, not for the near shore, but for the 
far end of the bay. A dozen paddle 
strokes and we were ahead of him. He 
turned shoreward, and we, trying to fol- 
low, suddenly found ourselves in shallow 
water, where for us turning was another 
matter. There was about a foot of water 
and below that no one knows how many 
feet of gray ooze. Our paddles brought 
it up in shovelfuls—the water was already 
turbid from the commotion. It kept us 
straining every energy to head him off, 
two panting men, gaping at a panic- 
stricken bull. Had he dared come straight 
at us, he must easily have escaped; but 
he simply turned round and round, eyes 
distended, nostrils quivering and the hump 
on his back see-sawing with his efforts. 
His splendid plushy antlers, brown, soft, 
the veins bulging under the velvet, were 
arched upward like a rustic seat, and the 
points—those marks of distinction—were 
nothing but round buds. . 

For half an hour we rode within six 
feet of him,’ and then, partly in admira- 
tion of his great strength and partly from 
exhaustion of our own, we permitted him 
to go ashore. Clambering upon the rocks, 
he stumbled and fell; turned upon us two 
eyes wavering between terror, defiance 
and pleading; presently scrambled to his 
feet again, and, pausing every pace or so 
to look back at us, lumbered down the 
edge of the shore. He traveled half a 
mile before he took refuge in the woods, 
as if ashamed to acknowledge fear. 

It struck me as I watched this great 
bull that therc is considerable resemblance 
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between moose and bison. Unlike the bi- 
son, it is true, the moose has antlers, 
; mule ears and a long snout, and he can- 
: not reach the ground without stooping. 
On the other hand, he has a pronounced 
hump on the shoulders, small eyes and the 
same emphasis of development in the 
front part of the body. His nétk is 
thick and short to carry the huge head, 
and his rear quarters nearly always seem 
about to break down. In fact, all the 
ays clumsiness of a moose is in the manage- 
ee ment of his lagging hind legs. It is the 
i noble carriage of his head, to my notion, 
that gives him his most striking advan- 
tage in appearance over the bison. 


a though the moose is, no 
one, of course, pretends that he com- 
pares in beauty with the Virginia deer. 
To see a deer grazing on the edge of a 
lake on a gray day is, I think, the rarest 
delight of the north woods. It is not 
his chaste, nimble, gentle-minded move- 


Two Bulls in the Velvet 


ments alone, nor chiefly, but rather his 
radiant midsummer color. Seen against 
a background of sombre black pines, it 
thrills the vision and pervades body and 
soul with an exquisite contentment. 

Compared with such richness of color, 
the dark-brown coat of an Ontario moose 
is like mourning. His appeal to the hu- 
man eye depends almost entirely on the 
picturesque irregularity of his frame. The 
massive shoulders, the powerful, shapely, 
incisive foreleg command admiration, 
though the tell-tale ears and the ridicu- 
lous snout dispel some of the majesty. 
Then, too, we must not overlook that 
very pretty ornament breaking the lower 
line of the neck—that specialized dewlap, 
the bell. In very young bulls it is as 
fetchingly shaped as any bit of Greek 
sculpture; in bulls of from three to five 
years it hangs like a long tassel; and in 
older bulls only the stump remains. The 
Indians think it gets torn off in the 
brush. 


In the two months following my first 
encounter with moose I saw them in many 
places and under all conditions, and, 
though I never lost the feverish zest of 
the game, I often succeeded in approach- 
ing even when wind and the locality 
were unfavorable. Once, climbing bare- 
foot up the side of a large, screening 
boulder, I suddenly stood forth in view 
of two cows feeding in a marsh. For 
a long time they stood stock still with 
feet firmly planted and studying me in 
amazement. Then, trotting off a. little 
distance, they turned for a last look and, 
presto! they had disappeared in the 
woods. Another time, having sighted a 
cow and twin calves beyond a point of 
land, I tried to disembark on the near 
side in order to watch their movements 
under cover of the trees, but before I 
could step out of the canoe the mother 
moose took alarm. Though generally not 
nearly so rapid swimmers as deer, that 
day they easily outdistanced us. Still 
another time I stood behind a tree on an 
island while a half-grown calf waded 
ashore and, all unsuspecting of my pres- 
ence, cavorted so amusingly not ten feet 
away that I suddenly squeaked with 
laughter. Without a sound he bolted in- 
to the woods, and his mother, disporting 
herself in midstream, knew nothing of 
his danger! 


T is remarkable that the two least dig- 

nified parts of a moose conceal his 
acutest organs of sense. I wonder if 
any other creature has so ugly and so 
delicate a snout. It is full of the finest 
muscles, which analyze every zephyr and 
betray the most distant enemy. More- 
over, it is the moose’s “mirror of the 
soul,” expressing fear, anger, distrust, 
every emotion, by its flexibility. So also 
of the ears. In spite of their size, what 
nice discriminations, what acoustic prop- 
erties! If the moose is willing, you may 
sometimes approach him even when he 
scents you, as we occasionally did; you 
may even sit within plain view not fif- 
teen feet away, especially during the rut- 
ting season; but speak a word above 2 
whisper and the spell is broken. There 
is something eerie, it seems, about the 
sound of a man’s voice. 

On a morning in September, a mem- 
orable day, we were afloat soon after sun- 
rise. The winding river valley was re- 


splendent with light and color; a pinch 
of early frost had set the maples ablaze, 
and the yellow tufts of the poplars 
swayed on their slender, chalky stems 
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dike tall jonquils. The golden leaves 
pirouetted in the breeze; glossy green lily 
pads curtsied with the waves; the water 
puckered into lips, and from the border- 
ing marsh grasses came a pungent, remi- 
niscent, oriental odor like that of matting 
and tea-chests. Turning a sharp bend 
in the stream, we suddenly caught sight 
of two moose—a cow and a bull. They 


/ were wading ankle deep on the edge of 


a bay. To avoid alarming them, we had 
to retrace our course, and, disembarking 
a quarter of a mile back, I left the 
Indian and tiptoed alone across 


Making Friends with Moose 


ever end of the earth Lady Moose led 
them to, there must have been a battle fit 
for the “Fairy Queen.” 

In all the months I was out it was 
never my fortune to be attacked. Several 
moose, when we came too near, made a 
ludicrous show at holding their ground. 
The snout had an ugly twitching look, 
though more petulant than fierce (and no 
wonder, when you consider the flies that 
plastered ears, forehead and backbone) ; 
but if we advanced boldly the moose al- 
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been so trampled that paddling was very 
difficult and absorbing. Of a sudden, 
pushing round a bush, I came face to face 
with a feeding cow. I had all I could 
do to keep the canoe from bumping her. 
Her eyes blazed with ire, her lip curled 
as if she was preparing to bite and the 
mane stood up straight on her withers. 
For a twinkling the danger, of which 
I had been warned, seemed imminent. 
But when the moose saw there was a 
chance to escape, her vengeance collapsed 

as suddenly as it had arisen, and 

then we saw the true measure of 


the point by land on a narrow 
moose trail. By the time I got 
view of the moose again through 
the trees, another bull had ar- 
rived. They were all unusually 
large and fat and as sleek as 
racehorses. The two bulls were 
about of a size, their magnificent 
antlers bristling with points. The 
moment I saw the luster of the 
clean, russet horns I knew that 
the rutting season had begun. 


T about twenty-five yards 

away the thicket abruptly 
ended and there on the edge I 
had to halt. The two bulls were 
grumbling ever so slightly, and 
the tactful cow, as if seeing no 
other way to preserve peace, began 
to walk away. She was soon 
hidden in the swampy forest on 
the other side of the bay. The 
bulls, still growling, started to fol- 
low, side by side, step by step. 
To each it was a sore trial to be 
so closely attended. They stopped; 
one of them lowered his head; 
the other nodded and the antlers 
touched with a faint metallic 
clanking. “Now for a fight!” I 
thought from behind my tree. 
The storm, however, lacked fury. 
The bulls kept advancing a pace 


her alarm. She plunged and 
splashed through the muskeg as 
if all the foes in moosedom had 
been let loose on her heels. . 

What makes the moose often ir- 
resolute, it seems to me, is his 
pride. It is a bitter pill for so for- 
midable a beast to own up to fear; 
he will stand his ground looking 
his fiercest till the very last min- 
ute. For instance, I have seen a 
young bull pursue a little cow into 
a bay beside our canoe and then, 
having got himself into the pre- 
dicament, feel ashamed to flee. 
While the cow waded at some dis- 
tance and whinnied coquettishly 
to herself he stalked round the 
canoe with head lowered and one 
eye upon us, sniffing like a sus 
picious dog. I watched him ad- 
miringly, for I could not help 
thinking that no other animal is at 
once more in terror of men and 
more resolute to keep his terror in 
disguise. Even mock courage re- 
quires bravery. 

After all, it is the very folly of 
the moose that endears him to the 
observer. Though he has a lordly 
stature and an incomparable head 
of armor, he has neither the grace 
nor symmetry of a deer, and his 
natural actions are burdened by 


or two, then turning and locking 
antlers half menacingly, half I 
thought sympathetically. It was 
an absurd kind of forest minuet, 
allowing neither suitor the advantage of 
an inch. In despair at thought of losing 
my sport, I was on pins to blare a chal- 
lenge, but, observing that no tree in my 
little thicket was strong enough to bear 
my weight, my courage failed, and so for 
the rest of my life I'll accusse myself. for 
letting those stiff-legged rivals edge off 
into a part of the marsh where I could 
not follow. Somewhere that day, at what- 


Near Enough to Hit with a Paddle 


ways thought better of his folly and 
turned tail. Some men even jump on 
the backs of swimming moose and ride 
them ashore. For myself, I indulged in 
no such questionable aquatics. 


NDOUBTEDLY there is a choler 
about a moose that atones for his 
irresoluteness. I had plain enough proof 
of that one day in a creek which had 


pride. Blundering, testy, frolic- 
some ashamed of cowardice and 
yet as superstitious of human 
voices as a medieval knight of the 
devil, he is an imposing clod. He is a 
strange mixture of stateliness and false 
dignity, often ludicrous and sometimes 
pathetic, but, on the whole, he makes a 
lovable neighbor in the north woods and 
one that I could wish never to die. 

And a summer’s vacation spent in mak- 
ing his acquaintance with the camera is 
an experience that every sportsman should 
enjoy. 
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“Long Boat Inlet.” 
Names like these just nat- 
urally sound like good fishing! 

St. Petersburg, Fla., the Sunshine City, 
is the real base whence start the greatest 
game-fish parties for just such places. 

The broad veranda of the Elks’ Club 
has ever been the ideal place for kindred 
Spirits to get together, and fish: stories 
often have a prominent place. 

Bill Dawson, of Escanaba, Mich., 
started it one night by exhibiting a pic- 
ture of himself landing a thirty-pound 
muscallonge. He had caught this fish by 
trolling with a hand line about the size 
of a sash cord. “I guess,” he said, “you 
fellows down here would think you had 
seen some fishing if you ever got one of 
those boys hooked.” 

Bill did not see the sly winks ‘of his 
hearers, but went right on telling of the 
intense excitement attendant on the land- 
ing of the “musky.” 

Eddie Green had caught his first tarpon 
a year ago and was not to be outdone 
by any muscallonge. “Say, Bill,” he said, 
“just come inside tili we show you a 
real fish.” 


HéE led the way to the billiard-room, 
where a mounted tarpon over six 
feet long that had weighed a hundred and 
or pounds, was hung upon the 
wall. 

Then he exhibited the scale cabinet, 
wherein were displayed a hundred or 
more scales, each taken from a sepa- 
rate tarpon and kept as a trophy, labeled 
with the length and weight of the fish, 
and the name of its captor. 

That started the question good and 
strong. Bill wanted to know what kind 
of line was used for such fish, and sug- 
gested that a big, loggy thin 'glike that 
would lack the real excitement of a good 
fighter like the muscallonge. He felt 
even surer of this when told that a 
twenty-four-thread line with a breaking 
strength of forty-eight pounds was used 
with a hand reel and a rod about seven 
feet long. 

Tom Markel and Bob Barlow an- 
nounced that several tarpon had been seen 
in the Pass at Egmont, and that some 


ASS-A-GRILLE,” “Jewfish Key,” 


fishermen at Long Boat Inlet had had 
several strikes. 


HERE is a Tarpon Club in St. Peters- 

burg and each member who lands a 
tarpon according to club rules is entitled 
to wear a trophy button. Several of the 
boys were wearing such buttons and were 
exhibiting them to Mr. Dawson with 
much pride when Doc Waldeck came up. 
Now, Doc was a mighty good fellow in 
many ways, a prominent man and a good 
doctor, but cared not at all for fishing; 
especially for a big fish that one could 
— eat, for the tarpon is not a food 
sh. 

“You fellows make me tired, telling 
about this sport of tarpon fishing,” said 
Doc. “I don’t see any fun in it. As 
near as I can figure out, you fish about 
a week till you get a bite. Then a big 
fish with an eight-cylinder motor running 
him pulls about three hundred feet of 
line across your fingers, while you try to 
hold your pole, and if it don’t put you 
clear out of business you work harder 
for an hour than you would at splitting 
firewood. If you get the fish, you throw 
him away. You can’t eat him, and be- 
sides—” 

Here Eddie Green cuts in with: “But, 
Doc, that’s just what makes the fun, and 
think of the excitement of seeing a big 
fish like that jump clear out of the water 
= dozen times trying to shake the 

00 

“That’s nothing,” says Doc; “if I 
wanted to work as hard as you do and 
see all the jumps, I would go out to 
a dairy farm and lasso a calf. Then I 
could get all the excitement I wanted, 
and every time the calf jumped I could 
see the whole performance. Then if I 
killed the calf, like you do your tarpon, 
I could at least get a veal stew out of 
him.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Barlow, 
‘if you have no sporting blood, but if 
you ever hook a tarpon and get into the 
spirit of the thing, you will be as crazy 
about it as the rest of us. Why, just 
take Tom Markel, here, for instance. I 
went past his house the other day and 
he was out in the back yard with the 
end of his line tied to a clothes-pole. He 


The 
Tenderfoot’s 
Tarpon 


By 


C. M. Ridgley 


was about fifty feet away, tugging at 
his reel and jumping about like a wild 
man. The clothes-pole was the tarpon, 
and because it wouldn’t jump Tom was 
doing the jumping himself.” Tom denied . 
this part of it, saying he was merely 
testing out a new line, and suggested 
that now that the tarpon were running, 
the boys had better get up a party and 
go down to Long Boat Inlet for a try 
at them. 

It was all arranged quicker than you 
could say “skat,” and the start was to 
be made to-morrow. 

Mr. Bill Dawson wanted to go, for 
he said he had to be shown whether there 
was really a gamier fish than his muscal- 
longe. The upshot of the whole thing 
was that two boats, the Kankakee and 
the Lucille, got off to a flying start next 
day, loaded to the guards with jolly good 
feilows, plenty of rods, reels, lines, hooks, 
gaffs and other fishing accessories and a 
couple of barrels of groceries. On the 
trip down the bay someone told Bill to 
troll behind the boat, as he might catch 
a lady fish. He put out a spinner, and, 
as the boats were making considerable 
speed, there was quite a tension on his 
line and he had to keep the brake on 
his reel. Bob Barlow has an old trick 
of quietly getting behind a tenderfoot so 
engaged and giving a sudden punch on 
the butt of the pole. The effect is to 
make the troller think he has had a strike 
from a big fish; the bigger the punch, 
the bigger the fish. Bill had about seven 
such strikes before he got wise, and like 
all tenderfeet, as soon as he got wise he 
also got sore. “Say,” he said, “you fel- 


‘lows are pretty foxy; don’t forget, you still 


have to show me about your game fish.” 

On arrival at Long Boat each had his 
work outlined, and two of the boys went 
to preparing supper, while the rest set 
about getting live bait and making final 
preparations for a moonlight try at the 
silver king. You will not wonder at this 
name if you ever see one of the big fel- 
lows, after being hooked, make his spec- 
tacular leap into the moonlight out of 
the phosphorescent water, shaking off a 
shower of raindrops that, from the moon- 
light and the phosphorus, look like sparks 
from a blacksmith forge. 
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T is a sight no sportsman ever forgets 
Tana which, together with the sudden 
pull on the line and the run for deep 
water following it, gives the fortunate 
angler a sensation of power, life and 
speed not to be equaled by any other 


h. 

Ane round, full moon was perhaps half 
an hour high when both boats set off 
out through the pass into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

A little knowledge of the coast is nec- 
essary for one to understand this method 
of fishing. Between the mainland and 
the gulf there stretches a long line of 
narrow islands or keys with passes or 
straits dividing them at irregular inter- 
vals. This leaves rather large bays in- 
side the keys. There is about three feet 
rise and’ fall of the tides, and since all 
of the water to cause the rise of tide in 
the bays must go through these passes, 
there is a strong current setting in for 
about six hours. On the incoming tide 
this water approaches the pass through 
a large funnel. There is a sandbar or 
shallow water on each side of this funnel 
and deep water in the channel. 

Now, this swift-running water, coming 
off the bar, carries with it small fish, 
crabs and other forms of food for the 
deep-water denizens, and it is the habit 
of the larger fish to lie in wait at the 
bank or edge of the deep water and feed 
on what washes off the bar. The experi- 
enced fisherman has learned, therefore, 
to anchor his boat over the bar in such 
location that the current will carry his 
baited hook just over the bank, where 
the wily game fish can grab it. Then 
there is battle royal, for the king of 
a is pitted against the king of 


5 this particularly beautiful night 
there were already seven or eight 
boats anchored when our party arrived 
and, seeking a good spot, cast anchor. 
Tackles were arranged, hooks baited, each 
with a live mullet, whiting or shiner about 
six inches long, hooked by the nose in 
such a manner as to remain alive for 
an hour or so. The lines used are six 
hundred feet long, attached to a strong 
reel to allow the fish to run. This reel 
is provided with a brake made of leather 
or lamp-wicking, which the angler presses 
down onto the line. A bamboo rod, 
wrapped between the joints, is generally 
used, and it is a common saying that 
a twenty-five-cent pole, properly wrapped 
and rigged, is superior to a twenty-five- 
og one, but you must have a good 
reel. 

The line is attached to the hook by 
means of a strong swivel and a piano- 
wire leader about seven feet long, for 
the tarpon would bite off the line if 
attached directly to the hook, or, in turn- 
ing, his sharp fins would cut the line. 

Our friend, Bill Dawson, had caught 
the full spirit of the excitement, and 
now that all preliminary preparations 
were complete, he was the first to get 
his hook overboard. 

For nearly an hour he sat in tense 
expectation, but neither he nor any of 
the others were favored with a strike. 
The light wind blowing, together with 
the effect of running water, which; by 
this time was going like a mill-race, made 
an ideal cradle of the boat, so that, like 
all new hands at the business, and many 
old ones, Bill became drowsy and was 
about to doze off when the official joker 
of the crew conceived a brilliant idea. 
Very cautiously he took up an old coffee- 
sack and with equal quiet slid it over- 
board in such manner that it drifted away 


The Tenderfoot’s Tarpon 


“Billy nearly jumped overboard in his excitement” 


with the tide directly over Bill’s line. 
The swift current carried it down till 
it struck the hook and caught fast. Bill’s 
reel spun out under his relaxed grip, but 
Bill himself came to life with a violent 
jerk. “I got one, boys!” he yelled. “I 
got one!” and started to reel in. It was 
a good-sized sack and the current was 
strong, so the winding was not easy. He 
had to stop presently to get the cramp 
out of his fingers, and it slowly occurred 
to him that his tarpon was not running 
or jumping out of the water. The boys 
in the boats made up for this, however, 
by shouting, “Hold him, Bill!” “Look 
out for him, old scout, he’s going to 
jump!” “Be ready when he runs,” and 
much similar advice, which kept Bill’s 
excitement at a high pitch. Tom Markel 
stood ready with a gaff hook and was 
finally able to reach overboard and bring 
in the sack. 

Then Bill blew up. This time he was 
mad all the way through and half way 
back. “If you fellows think you are go- 
ing to make a fool of me, I just want 
to say to you here and now—” the sen- 
tence was never finished, for Eddie Green, 
who had continued fishing, let out a yell 
that would have done credit to a Co- 
manche Indian and gave two or three 
violent jerks on his rod, this being neces- 
sary to set the hook firmly, as the tarpon 
has a hard, bony mouth and will rarely 
hook himself. Eddie made a good job 
of it, however, and almost instantly there 
was a gleam of silver and a shower of 
sparks in the moonlight, and Mr. Tarpon 
turned over in the air about ten feet 
above the water, just as Eddie caught 
the slack and gave another pull. The 
fish was easily six feet long, and, losing 
his poise by reason of this sudden jerk, 
he hit the water full broadside with a 
noise like a circus clown’s slapstick. Theu 
he gathered himself together and headed 
for Vera Cruz, or at least for the open 
Gulf. “Whiz-s-z!” went the reel and 
down came two thumbs on the brake. 
No coffee-sack this time, but the fastest 
game fish in all the world, with the whir 
of the spinning reel rising to a high 
staccato. Mr. Bill Dawson, who had 
thought he knew all about big fish, sud- 
denly realized that here was something 
new. He forgot even that he was in a 
boat, and, jumping up in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, barely escaped falling overboard 
at a sudden lurch due to the tension on 
Green’s line turning the boat, but Bob 
Barlow, always cool in any emergency, 
grabbed his coat-tail and pulled him 
down, ‘saying, “Here, you big boob, don’t 
go overboard, but crawl up to the bow 
and lift that anchor, we are going to 
sea with this fish.” 

Bill was all at sea himself, but man- 
aged to get up the anchor somehow or 


other, but accidentally kicked and broke 
off the battery switch as he went by the 
engine. Meantime the tarpon and Eddie 
Green were having “some” fight. The 
fish took four hundred feet of ‘line be- 
fore he jumped again, and Eddie was 
dividing his attention between holding 
down on the reel brake and yelling at 
the top of his lungs, “Jump, you rascal! 
Up in the air with you! Hike, boy!” 
The fish had no idea of tiring, and after 
another double summersault, aided by 
Green’s ever-ready jerk, he set off in a 
new direction, this time straight at the 
boat, faster than it was possible to reel 
in the slack. 


HIS action always makes a novice 

think he has lost his fish, and Green 
was just beginning to “cuss” his luck, 
when, right by the boat, up went what 
Bill Dawson afterwards said looked like 
about seven yards of greased lightning. 
The big fish shook himself like a terrier 
shaking a rat, and a shower of silver and 
phosphorous water drenched the occu- 
pants of the boat. Green continued to 
reel, and had just taken the slack when 
the fish had another idea and started for 
New Orleans so unexpectedly that the 
reel handle slipped from Green’s fingers 
and knocked him a flock of good thumps 
on the joint of his thumb before he 
could get it onto the brake again. 

This kind of battle lasted for twenty 
minutes more, with the boat alternately 
drifting with the running tide and being 
towed by the tarpon, until Green an- 
nounced, “Well, I guess I’ve got him 
licked; let’s take him ashore.” 


_— tried to start the engine, but dis- 
covered the broken switch, and for 
once in his well-ordered and even-going 
life he gave Bill a little of his temper. 
“You big left-footed chump, what do you 
mean by jumping all over the boat and 
kicking the engine to pieces? Hold a 
light here till I see what’s the matter.” 
He went to work and soon had the dam- 
age repaired and the engine running, but 
the delay had been fatal. Just as the 
big fish feed on the little ones, the still 
bigger pirates pick onto whatever comes 
their way, and the commotion had at- 
tracted a monster shark, which, finding 
the tarpon in trouble, was making vicious 
grabs at him. There was a swirl in the 
water and the gleam of a white belly, 
then the violent lash of a tail and an 
extra jerk of the line, followed by a 
dead weight drifting with the tide. No 
use to ask what had happened. The 
shark had cut the tarpon squarely in two 
at the gills, taking the tail portion and 
leaving the head fast to the hook. The 
first fight was over and Jost. The good 
old Kankakee returned to her place in 
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the semicircle of boats to try her luck 
again. Someone said to Bill: “What do 
you think of fresh-water fishing now?” 
and he replied: “Well, I thought I had 
seen some game fish, but my hat is off 
to the tarpon.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I saw it go over- 
board when you kicked off the switch.” 
During the excitement this was the first 
Bill had known that:he really had lost 
his hat, but he was game enough to say 
he would now be willing to let his shoes 


go also if he could just hook one of — 


those high-diving racehorses. 

New bait was now put on the hooks, 
pipes refilled (all but Bill’s, for he 
had bitten the stem off close up 


Field and Stream 


low, and then lower the rod while reeling 
in the slack. It is hard work, and six 
hundred fect is a long way to pull a 
heavy fish, especially when one has a 
badly bleeding thumb and the fish, as 
often as not oulls first. Twice Bill got 
him about hafway up, only to see him 
go up in the air as from a catapult, 
turn over and hit the water headed in 
a new direction. Poor old Bill was 
afflicted with stage fright, buck ague, 
cramps in the forearm, and a bloody hand 
all at the same time, and wished to 
goodness that the crazy demon out on 
the end would let up for an instant till 


callonge, you know.” Then a new idea 
occurred to Bill, “Why don’t some of 
you fellows take up the anchor? I'm. 
pulling against the current.” 

“Never mind about the anchor, Bill,” 
said Tom Markel. “It’s been up for the 
last twenty minutes, and we've drifted 
clear through the pass.” 

This seemed to discourage Bill, and he 
groaned aloud. Fortunately, the fish 
sulked a little just at this tinie and Bill 
got a new grip. The jumps and runs 
grew less spirited from then on, and half 
an hour later, it seemed possible to go 
ashore. The engine was started and a 
good spot was selected where the 
sandy beach sloped out gently to 


to the bowl, which helped further 
to indicate how cool and collected 
he had been through it all) and 
the wait for a strike was resumed. 
The excitement had stirred things 
up, however, so that now each 
fisherman kept pulling and yield- 
ing on his line to give the bait 
more semblance of swimming. 
One of the other boats hooked 
a fish and after two or three good 
jumps, hoisted anchor and drifted 
off down the pass and was lost 
to view. Half an hour later this 
boat came chug, chugging back 
into place with a hundred pounder 
draped proudly across the bow. 
This keyed up all the anglers to 
the highest pitch. Bill was espe- 
cially nervous and was just saying 
he wished he could-get a bite, as 
he called it, when Zing! He sure 
got one! Without the usual pre- 
liminaries of the tarpon biting 
down on the bait and causing a 
gentle pull on the line, which the. 
alert angler answers with two or 
three sharp snaps to set the hook, 
there came a sudden and violent 
jerk which almost took the rod, 
line and all, but “beginners’ luck” 
favored the tenderfoot, and the 
big fish had hooked himself hard 
and fast. He was off for deep 
water with the reel fairly singing 
as the line went out after him. 


ane made two or three grabs for the 
reel handle and was rewarded: with a 
split thumbnail before the ever-ready 
Bob, out of his greater experience, could 
tell him to quit grabbirg and get his 
thumb on the lampwick. When he finally 
got this idea through his head and suc- 
ceeded in checking the mad run, all but 
a few yards of line had run out, and he 
had a good, fresh fighter .nearly, six 
hundred feet away. Then he turned to 
Bob, and it almost seemed there were 
tears in his voice as he asked plaintively, 
“What shall I do now?” 

Bob said, “Reel him up; pump and 
reel, pump and reel.” This means for 
the fisherman to first lower his rod, and, 
while holding the brake tight, to draw 
up till it stands as nearly upright as 
the bending due to the tension will al- 


the deep water, and the nose of 
the boat touched the sand. 

Bill was told to jump over- 
board, wade to shore, and reel in 
his prize. He got ashore, but as 
for reeling, that was quite out of 
the question. His fingers were 
numb, his reel was covered with 
blood, his arms ached, his stom- 
ach ached, and, as he had already 
expressed it, he was all in. As if 
all this were not enough, the fish 
gave a final jump which just about 
took Bill off his feet. He im- 
plored some one—any one—to 
take the rod, but none had for- 
gotten the big muscallonge story, 
so they told him if he couldn't 
reel, to walk back from the shore 
till he dragged the fish near 
enough for somebody to wade out 
and gaff him. : 


LL this commotion on shore 

had disturbed the slumbers of 
the watch-dog at one of the cot- 
tages ,and coming out to learn the 
cause, he found Bill trepassing. 
He set upon the latter so as to put 
him i nthe position of the famous 
Light Brigade—“Cannon to right 


Beginner’s Luck! 


he could get a new grip. He finally 
lit on the expedient of placing the butt 
of his rod in the pit of his stomach and 
reaching far out with his left hand, which 
gave him a better leverage, so he could 
reel up with his right. This worked very 
well till the tarpon gave an extra big 
leap straight away from the boat, catch- 
ing the slack of the line just right for 
the pole end to give a violent blow just 
where it had the effect of knocking all 
the wind out of Bill. He doubled up 
like the closing of a jack-knife, and, as 
soon as he could get his breath, he said, 
“Here, some of you fellows, take this 
pole; I’m all in!” 


“N? you don’t,” said Bob, “you catch 
your own fish or lose him. Every 
tub stands on its own bottom out there. 
Besides,—a big, logy thing like a tarpon 
lacks the fighting qualities of the mus- 


6 ft. 8 in. of Silver King 


of them, cannon to left of them.” 
Bill made a frantic kick at the 
dog, and in this last extremity his 
weakened fingers dropped the pole 
as he turned and started to run. Fortu- 
nately he ran away from the beach, and, 
turning to elude the dog he stumbled over 
the pole, tangled himself in the line and 
dragged the now thoroughly whipped fish 
within reach of the boys wading out for 
him, and Bill’s first tarpon was dragged 
ashore. 

Some one called off the dog, and after 
Bill had rested ten minutes where he fell 
exhausted, he came over to have a look. 
Beginners’ luck again: The fish measured 
six feet eight inches long, and weighed 
one hundred and fifty-hine pounds. 

The rest of the party were getting the 
boat in order for another trip to the 
channel, but Bill said, “No more for me 
to-night; let’s beat it for a telegraph 
office till I wire a taxidermist to come 
over and mount this high jumping 
scoundrel. That’s the only way I can get 
the sports back home to believe it.” 


SOME GOOD ONES FOR NEXT MONTH:— 


SHOTGUN PATTERNS 
H. H. Lake 


HARPOONING 


THE IRISH SETTER 
A. F. Hockwalt 


G SAWFISH IN FLORIDA WATERS 


Van Campen Heilner 
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Box and Oil-Barrel Kennels 


Common Sense 
Suggestions 
for the Proper 
Kenneling 
of Bird Dogs 
and Hounds 


Housing Your Hunting Dogs 


UT yourself in your dog’s place 
a moment. 

“Don” has been ranging over 
fallow fields and stubble all day. 
Keyed up by the excitement of the hunt 
for the little brown birds, he had traveled 
far and wide. You come in “dog tired ;” 
but he has covered five miles to your 
on¢e. After such a day would you like 
to sleep on-a damp, dirty strip of burlap 
thrown carelessly into a corner of the 
yeranda? When the wind rattles the loose 
sash and the snow shifts in under the 
door sill, would you enjoy sleeping out 
in the woodshed where “Teddy,” the 
beagle, that sturdy little hunter of rab- 
bits, shivers on his bed of comfortless, 
hard-packed excelsior? In summer, does 
a stuffy little hencoop of a box upon 
which the afternoon sun has beaten for 
six hours and which harbors myriads of 
fleas appeal to you as a nice, comfortable 


‘sleeping place? 


ese are not imaginary cases. Bur- 
lap, a bit of old carpet, an armful of 
excelsior or dried leaves are all favorite 
beddings: a discarded packing box or one 
of those abominable, cooplike “dog 
houses” are the kennels of thousands 
of sporting dogs. These beddings are not 
the best, nor are these kennels ideal. I 
have far too much respect for a sporting 
dog to suggest that he be made a pam- 
pered pet, but I do believe that he de- 
Serves a comfortable, healthful place to 
sleep. Too many good sportsmen house 
their hunting ‘dog in some makeshift 
manner, a way of housing that however 
simple it may be for the master, is not, 
from the dog’s point of view, always 
satisfactory. 


[% solving the dog housing problem it 
makes less difference what breed of 
Sporting dog you keep than whether you 
Own one dog or five. With certain rather 
obvious modifications to fit the size of 
the dog, what are proper sleeping quar- 
fers for a setter will be proper sleeping 
Quarters for a beagle. There are, more- 
over, some general principles that apply 


By 
Williams Haynes 


whether you are keeping a single a | or 
many. Let us get these before us first 

The proper bedding is important for 
the comfort of the dog. During the cold 
months nothing is so satisfactory as a 
liberal supply of a good grade of rye 
straw. It does not scratch the skin of 
a close-coated dog, nor does it cling to 
the hair of a long-coated variety. It is 
clean and sweet-smelling, and, since it 
does not pack it is soft and warm. No 
other bedding material fulfills all of these 
requirements so well. Hay has much less 
body, is not so clean and often scratches ; 
excelsior packs hard in ridges along the 
sides and in the corners of a sleeping- 
box; shavings are irritating to the skin 
and furnish no warmth; dry leaves, when 
fresh, are better, but they quickly crumble 
into a dirty powdér; moss packs as badly 
as excelsior and is dirty. During the hot 
weather a dog will be perfectly comfort- 
able sleeping on clean boards without any 
bedding, or, if one wishes to take the 
curse off the hardness of the bare wood, 
a piece of old carpet is very good. This, 
of course, must be kept scrupulously 
clean or it will soon become the haven 
of ticks and lice, insect pests that are 
far more troublesome and. much harder 
than the festive flea him- 
self. 


the sleeping quarters is always im- 
portant. All insect parasites are unnec- 
essary evils. They make any dog nervous 
and irritable and they are a sure sign 
of dirt. That fleas are useful in keeping 
a dog from becoming too lazy is the say- 
ing of a lazy owner. here are, more- 
over, other bad effects from dirty sleeping 
quarters. One stage of the life of the 
thread worm is spent in the flea, and 
through it this internal parasite is often 
introduced into the dog’s digestive tract. 
Mange is caused by a microscopic para- 
site that burrows into the skin. Like 
fleas and lice these mange ticks, both 
the red and the black varieties, flourish 
best in filth, and it is a rare thing to 


find a case of mange where the dogs and 
their kennels are kept clean. Eczema 
and distemper are two highly contagious 
diseases that find an easier foothold 
where unsanitary conditions prevaik 
Even if it were not the kind thing to 
do, it pays to keep a dog clean. 

For true cleanliness nothing - equals 
soap and sunlight. Disinfectants are 
good, but it is bad to use them as the 
old colored woman used perfume—‘“in 
place ob a baff.” A little disinfectant 
after a good scrubbing and drying in the 
sun is a valuable preventive, and for this 
purpose there is nothing more efficacious 
than the following recipe, which can be 
easily home-made and at a small expense: 

One pound soft soap, three pounds coal 
tar, two pounds sodium carbonate, three 
pints water. Dissolve the soap in the 
coal tar and the soda in the water; mix 
and boil half an hour. 

A series of tests made by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health to determine 
the germicidal properties of several well- 
known commercial brands of disinfect- 
ants has disclosed the fact that many of 
these are very far from being as effective 
as the advertising would lead one to be- 
lieve. The colon bacillus flourished, hap- 
pily, in some of these, even at full 
strength, and since some of the most 
widely known brands proved to be par- 
ticularly inngcuous, it is safest to use 
either the home-made disinfectant above 
or to buy liquor cresolis compositus, 
U. S. P., a standard, official preparation 
that can be purchased in any drug store. 


XCEPT in the very northern sections 
of the country, where the thermome- 
ter stays below zero both day and night 
for a week or more at a time, a healthy, 
matured sporting dog, if he is properly 
housed and supplied with plenty of straw 
bedding, ‘does not need artificial heat. In 
fact, he is generally better off without 
it, and there are certainly no worse places 
for him to spend the winter nights than 
under the kitchen stove, curled about the 
firebox of the furnace or in front of an 
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S/DLE 
Knockdown Kennel for Two or More 
Dogs 


open fireplace. It is seldom cold that 
causes a sound dog suffering or induces 
illness. Extreme changes of temperature, 
dampness and drafts—these are the 
trouble-makers. It is really surprising 
how much cold a healthy dog, especially 
a dog of a long or wire-haired breed, 
can enjoy, but the slightest dampness or 
a little draft will set him shivering even 
before there has been a night of real 
frost. 

For the man who keeps but one or two 
hunting dogs in a climate where they do 
not need artificial heat the best kennel is 
a converted oil barrel. The large size 
can be bought second-hand, usually for 
about three dollars, and they make almost 
ideal sleeping quarters. With a circular 
saw a round hole, only just large enough 
to allow the dog to get in and out easily, 
should be cut in one end. The barrel 
ought to be painted both inside and out 
and then mounted on low blocks of wood 
to prevent its rolling and to keep it clear 
of the ground, To keep out the rain a 
V-shaped false roof, the edge projecting 
over the front of the barrel like the 
eaves of an old-fashioned barn, may be 
placed over the barrel. A piece’ of burlap 
sacking can be tacked over the front en- 
trance hole. A dog soon learns to go 
through this curtain, which is only neces- 
sary for warmth’s sake in cold weather. 
Being light and movable, this barrel-ken- 
nel may always be turned about with. its 
butt into the wind, and, in case of a very 
severe storm, it may be placed facing the 
wall, with a little space left as an en- 
trance, on the lee side of the house or 
an outbuilding. Absolutely waterproof 
and almost air-tight, the oil barrel is dry 
and draftless. Supplied liberally . with 
straw bedding and with ‘a good curtain 
over the door, it is snug and warm. It 
can be easily moved and it can, in addi- 
tion, be easily cleaned. All that is neces- 
sary is to remove all the bedding, paint 
the inside lightly with gasoline and drop 
a burning piece of newspaper into it. 
Puff! No insect parasite can withstand 
such a house-cleaning. If it stands clear 
of the ground and is kept well painted, 
such a kennel will last for years. 


oil-barrel kennels are capital 

for keeping grown dogs and puppies 
that have been weaned, but a flat floor 
is necessary for a bitch with young pups. 
Anyone who is handy with tools can 
make a good individual breeding kennel. 
The best style is after the knock-down 
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model, which can be taken apart for 
cleaning or for storage when not in use. 
The floor is a platform of half-inch plank- 
ing nailed to two two-by-fours. The 
sides are planking nailed to strips of 
scantling and hook to the floor and to 
each other. The roof merely rests on 
the tops of the side walls, being held in 
place with light strips. The tops of the 
sides, which should be at least six inches 
higher in front than in back to give the 
roof the proper tilt, must be sawed off 
neatly along the line from front to back, 
so that the roof will fit snugly, and all 
the work must be neatly done to make 
the box draftproof and water-tight. The 
proper dimensions depend upon the breed 
kept. The ‘floor, which is best made 
square, should be the length of the dog 
from nose to tip of tail; the height of 
the rear side should be the height of 
the dog at the shoulder. The accompany- 
ing plans make clear the details of this 
extremely useful portable kennel. 


YVHEN keeping several dogs, how- 
ever, these individual kennels do 
not usually find favor. There is much 
to be said for them, especially in regard 
to sanitation, but, like the unit system of 
keeping chickens, they entail extra work 
and require considerable space. Most 
sportsmen who keep a number of dogs 
and raise puffpies prefer, therefore, to 
have their kennels all in one place. Nine 
out of ten do not have special plans 
drawn for specially erected building, but 
adapt some building to kennel uses, and 
usually this building is either a chicken- 
house or a stable. Of the two, the latter 
is preferable, for it is more roomy and 
more substantially built. The fault most 
common in a converted stable is insuffi- 
cient light, while an ex-chicken-house is 
often drafty. These faults, if they exist, 
ought to be corrected. 

The interior architecture of the con- 
verted kennel will vary infinitely; but, 
provided there is plenty of ‘sunlight, good 
ventilation without drafts and no trace 
of dampness, the internal arrangements 
are purely a matter of personal fancy. 
A southern or southwestern exposure 
will insure the maximum of sun, and a 
sandy soil in the runways is very much 
to be desired. Good, sound hardwood, 
carefully fitted and laid with a tilt to 
insure proper drainage, makes the best 
flooring. Concrete is cold and too hard 
to be good for a dog’s feet; cork prepara- 
tions absorb moisture and odors very 
quickly; asphalt has all of the objections 
of concrete, and in hot weather some of 
its own; linoleum is expensive and not 
very durable. The sliding type of doors 
and windows are much the best in ken- 
nels. They take up less room and keep 
runways and passages clear. If run on 
trolleys and weighted, they cannot by any 
mistake be left open, and, unlike some 
hinge doors, they cannot be forced by a 
dog jumping against them. Since they 
make no corners, they greatly facilitate 
cleaning. 


CCORDING to their temperaments, 

two or even more dogs can be kept 
in the same pen, and it is a mistake to 
make these too large. Six by ten or 
twelve feet is plenty big enough for set- 
ters or pointers, but the dogs must, of 
course, have free access to large run- 
ways and should be given a run on the 
road every day. In close quarters at 
night dogs are more quiet and seem to 
get into less trouble, but bed-fellows must 
be carefully selected. In every sleeping- 
pen there should be a sleeping-bench, a 
platform raised off the ground at least 


six inches, and these must be kept 
clean, and in winter time always welj 


bedded down. It is not at all a hag 
idea to remove these during the day, for 
while a dog will not ordinarily foul his 
own sleeping-box, still it discourages day 
naps and gives the opportunity to air the 
boxes. 

Many kennelmen are in the habit of 
sprinkling sawdust _on the floors of the 
pens. This certainly makes cleaning 
an easier task, but it has disadvantages 
Unless the dogs are fed outside, it ® 
hardly a wise thing to do, for sawdug 
is sure to get in the food, where it is nop 
a nourishing addition. 

It is always wisdom to provide mom 
pens and runways than you expect % 
need, in order that the dogs may 
shifted from one to another. This is 
very great help to cleanliness, for any 
stall and runway continually used must 
in time become very foul and 4 
rest of a week will work greater 
wonders than a whole barrel of disin- 
fectant. 


a“ the case of the converted kennel 
building the internal arrangements 
will almost always be forced upon one, 
willy-nilly, and even in specially designed 
dog quarters the personal ideas of the 
owner are sure-to play an important part 
It is well to remember, however, that if 
the food-room is placed as near the cen- 
ter of the building as possible, the cook- 
stove may supply all the heat that is 
necessary and, in any event, such an ar- 
rangement will prove a convenience and 
time-saver at feeding hours. The ac- 
companying floor plans show two very 
satisfactory arrangements of the long 
and the square type of building. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the more compact ken- 
nels. They give more room for runways, 
a very important consideration, and the 
stalls, radiating as they do from the 
center room, make for greater con 
venience. 

Whether you own but a single shooting 
dog or a kennel of twenty couples of fox- 
hounds, it will save medicine and vetef- 
inarians’- bills to house your dogs com 
fortably. It is no more work, once the 
proper quarters are made, and it means 
a great deal to the dog. And a sporting 
dog deserves good housing. He makes 
few demands upon his master. If ever 
a workman was worthy of his hire it # 
he, and the least that we can do for 
him is to feed him well, keep him cleam 
and give him a comfortable bed. 
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At This Distance and Angle It Becomes Almost Impossible 


A Course in snap shooting with 
the hand trap in the brush. While 


‘ 


~ 


snap shooters are generally born 


they can be made. 


birds, the ruffed grouse, is re- 

sponsible for the material of this 

article. Together with his cousin, 
the woodcock, and his little brother, the 
bob-white, he is the bird which, more 
than any other, sets all your hard-won 
trap honors at naught and makes you 
offer vainly a million dollars for some 
ability to snap shoot. ‘A skyline or a 
covey shot at either quail or woodc 


T= prince of all American game 


_ and you can draw on him, swing, lead, 


and get him as you would snipe or duck; 
but how often in a dozen chances does 
Mr. Pa’tridge give you more than a fleet- 
ing glimpse cf his royal self, as he whisks 
out of sight through the brush! ; 
The Kid and I were recently on a trip 
into the mountains where we put up par- 
tridges thirty-two times in three days’ 
hunting. Of all these, but six were really 
good pokes, where a fellow, not a snap 
shot, would have some chance for his 
agate, and of these six we made good on 
ee. Some up-State hunters, who never 
shot anything more ‘difficult than rabbits 
in their lives, gave us the grand laugh, 
we failed to be ashamed—we were 
M0 snap shots; we had to see him for at 
least'a second to do any damage. Yet, 
with long, lean, tall Sutton along, how 
different would have been the story! Mr. 
Grouse makes his usual getaway—a burst 
of wings and a flash of feathers, dimly 
seen through the brush, and always where 
least expected—there is a wiggle of Sut’s 
gun, a sharp report as the charge of shot 
Speeds in the direction Pat was going 
when last seen, a dull thud in the leaves, 
and Sut cackles “Dead bird!” 
How does he do it! He don’t know 
any more than you do. He don’t know 
has a gun in his hands, even! Simul- 


neously with the sudden rise of the bird 
8% an equally sudden smash of the gun, 
amd somehow the bird and the shot con- 


Here’s how! 


Warren 


nect—that’s all there is to it! It is all 
done with the quickness of light; I’ve 
seen Sutton make a double on quail right 
under my nose and both birds were fall- 
ing through the air before my gun had 
gotten to shoulder. One day we tried him 
out at the traps, and Sut drew a squad 
of professionals. Of course, they made 
up a little quarter-dollar sweepstakes, and, 
of course, they asked Sut to join. 

it was his first go at the traps, he just 
chipped in his money to be a good fellow, 
with no thought of winning. It was a 
mean, blustery day and the birds wild. 
Sut fired with his gun at elbow, yet he 
went out with twenty-five straight, and 
the nearest score to him was twenty-two. 
Can you beat it! I’ve been four years 
creeping up to twenty-two at the rtaps, 
and cannot depend on that unless wind 
conditions are easy. 


I DECIDED some time ago that I had to 
have snap shooting as an essential part 
of my upland ‘shooting education, or else 
go hungry and gameless. The climax to 
this decision reached me on a day’s wood- 
cock shoot this fall, where Sut and I and 
a friend toured the hills in a car, getting 
off and working up every likely swamp 
where a rill would flow down between 
two forested mountains, making an area 
of thick brush over rich black ooze. 
This is ideal ground for flight wood- 
cock from Canada, and summer birds 
raised right in the swamp. The very 
first patch had a dozen woodcock in 
it, and, believe me, that many birds 
can give three sportsmen a world of 
fun before they lie too close for even 
the dogs to find them. It was a regular 
battle ‘at first, with the bang of guns and 
the shouts of “Mark cock!” sounding 
through the still, frosty air. Sut stood 
back of me, so as to give me all the 
chance in the world, as I was his guest. 


to Hit Them 


Snap Shooting 


By 
H. Miller 


One after another three cock jumped 
or flew overhead from our friend’s posi- 
tion, and I tabbed a barrel at each of 
them without drawing a feather. They 
were too quick and sudden for me—over 
the top of the brushrand gone in an in- 
stant! 

“For Pete’s sake, Cap,” growled the 
exasperated Sutton, “if you aren’t going 
to hit any ‘of those birds I’m going to 
begin to shoot. I could have had all three 
of them easy, and, say—we want some 
to take home!” 

Well, you all know the mortification 
of missing. There is nothing to do but 
take it in silence. I recalled sharp-tailed 
grouse shooting with Frank Stick in 
Montana, where they rise just outside of 
poplar 'draws, whisk over the brush and 
are gone in a flash. Here I had not fired 
a shot, just gaping at them with astonish- 
ment, while Stick, with one poke of the 
little 20-gage for each bird, had knocked 
three of them cold—his thirty-ninth, for- 
tieth and forty-first consecutive prairie 
chicken without a miss. Snap shooting 
again—the only kind that gets them in 
thick cover! While this score is unusual, 
even for sharptailed prairie chicken, with 
quajl it is infinitely harder. Mr. Barnes, 
a friend of Warner’s and a veteran quail 
shot, has been years trying to score 25 
straight, but usually drops one at or 
before his twenty-fourth bird. 


N this woodcock shoot both of the 

others had dogs, but it was my lucky 
year, and I put up twice as much game 
alone ‘as either of them with their dogs. 
And three times that day I got a nice 
skyline shot at a cock and killed him 
stone dead. But this could not heal the 
wounds of numerous snap shot misses. 
Finally, our recent mountain trip for 
grouse developed such a tremendous pro- 
portion of pure snap shots to open ones, 
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Brush 


where you could really see the bird for 
a time, that, while we banged away, we 
just had no chance at all. 

While snap shots are often born, I am 
convinced that they can also be made, 
and I decided to train myself and the 
Kid in the art, retaining all the proficiency 
for swinging and leading that we already 
had. And the implement to learn on 
would be undoubtedly the clay-pigeon 
hand-trap. While, as ordinarily handled, 
the trap man being alongside of or be- 
hind the shooter, the hand-trap is a com- 
paratively easy proposition, when you put 
him at a distance from you and let him 
shoot the clay birds at an angle with the 
brush it becomes a great deal harder and 
requires a lightning-quick snap _ shot. 
We decided to take our guns, a 
bag of blue rocks and the hand-trap 
out into brush country—Hog Swamp and 
Brier Swamp both presented themselves 
as lovely candidates for schoolroom hon- 
ors! We chose the latter as nearer; also 
it had some comparatively open spaces, 
with just trees and low underbrush to 
begin on, for there is no use crabbing 
the whole game by making it too hard at 
the start. 

Here we hied us for Lesson I. The 
idea was for each in turn to prowl around 
with his gun looking for trouble, while 
the other, about twenty-five feet away 
in the brush, would spring the trap with- 
out warning. No aim or follow through 
was to be taken, just poke the gun at 
the flying clay and fire. That was just 
it—aiming at the bird, which proved to be 
our undoing! You do not want to aim 
at him, any more than you would throw 
a stone at him—poke in ahead somewhere 
so that your bird will fly into your charge 
of shot. The tendency to aim at the bird 
and follow through, swinging ahead, was 
almost irresistible, we found, and it ac- 
counted for most of our misses with snap 
shots at birds in thick cover. There is 
no use aiming at the bird, for he will not 
be there when the shot gets out to him; 
nor can you swing ahead on him, for 
there is no time. Through brush, behind 
trees and crash into some branch the 
pigeon goes, and it’s all over in less than 
a second. If you do not pick him out 
with a swift snap it’s all off. We thought 
that twenty-five cartridges would be 


Field and Stream 


enough for the first afternoon’s practice. 
It wasn’t enough by three boxes! All 
were gone in, it seemed, ten minutes, 
though we were actually shooting for 
nearly an hour on our first lesson, and 
consumed two hours at the business, first 
and last. 


ND how the hand-trap did show us up 

for a couple of rank boobs! I, that 
was good for 22 at the regular trap game, 
and had always done well with snipe and 
wildfowl,—well, I hit just three out of 
fourteen shots! The Kid, who did seven 
out of fifteen with his twenty-eight at 
the regular trap stand and always beats 
me in beach shooting, more especially 
since he has graduated to the 12-gauge 
double,—he got just one bird, and that 
on the second shot of a double. For, of 
course, we used both barrels. It is part 
of what this hand trap training is for, 
to remind you that you have another 
barrel and to use it, often forgotten in 
the infrequent chances of actual bird 
shooting. 


ND these were not really hard brush 

shots, either. They were the easiest 
we could devise. The hand trap man was 
abreast of you, only about twenty-five 
feet away, and you knew just where the 
bird would come from and where he 
would go. But, unlike the hand trap 
work at the Camp Fire Club, where the 
birds are thrown against a skyline and 
you have time to pick him up and swing, 
this work was all pure snap shooting. 
The bird whizzed past, low over the brush 
between the trees, and you just chucked 
it to him. We couldn’t understand our 
continuous misses. “Why, I was sure I 
had that one, Pop!” would come the Kid’s 
chagrined cry;—and my own observa- 
tions on my shooting are best left out 
of print entirely! 

The first box of shells went all too 
quickly, and we would have given two 
prices for another box or so. Eked out 
with some extras from our last hunting 
trip, we had fourteen shots apiece, usually 
two to each bird, as we missed with either 
one or both barrels. Gee, but we did 
get shown up! To watch us one would 
think that neither of us had ever had a 
gun in our hands before. The birds flew 
mostly left quartering, across our faces, 
at about 70 degrees angle or 30 degrees 
off straightaway; the shot load was 7% 
chilled, and we were using the 65 per cent. 
choke right barrels, with the full choke 
for follow shot. The pieces of the birds 
hit were picked up at 35 yards from the 
traps, showing very slow shooting, and 
they did not appear to be thrown from 
the trap nearly as fast as quail or grouse 
make their getaway. 

Out of the welter of misses, two facts 
seemed to stand out clearly; we were 
not pointing the guns where we thought 
we were, and we were still shooting at 
the bird instead of keeping cool and using 
some judgment to drive in our shot 
somewhere ahead of the clay in the 
direction he was going when the gun 
got on him. More than anything else, 
we could not clearly explain just what 
we were doing when the bird shot 
through the brush; we just saw him, 
pointed the gun, and fired. Now this is 
all very well for a natural-born snap 
shot, like Sutton, but we were learning 
by hard practice and close analysis of 
each move. 


¥XOINT One, whether we were really 
® pointing the gun where we looked, we 
decided to test out on the next lesson 
with a stationary target. Suppose you 
hang the pigeon in a bush thirty yards 


away, load and cock your gun with your 
back to it, whirl and fire—how neg 
would you come to hitting it without 
any conscious aim? If the gun fitted 
you, you ought to smear it every time 
with a bit of practice, as the pattern jg 
30 inches diameter, equivalent to hit. 
ting a thirty-inch bull’s-eye with a rifle 
at thirty yards, certainly no hard feat 
for a rifle snap. But, if you swung fag 
and shot when the bird was in line yoy 
would not hit it, as the swing would 
throw the shot way to one side. The 
trigger must be pulled before you reach 
the bird, about two feet before, as no one 
can stop a gun absolutely in mi¢ 
swing. In order to show just how 
far off true center we were getting 
we decided to use a special shotgun target 
made by the Shotgun Pattern Target 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and to be had 
in any large gun store (forgive this ad, 
but they are the only people making such 
a thing). This target has a black sib 
houette of a clay bird in the center, 4 
10-inch, 20-inch and 30-inch black ring 
surrounding it, and is quartered by hori 
zontal and vertical black lines. It tells 
you the kind of pattern of your gun at 
all distances, what distribution of its pat- 
tern it makes, whether it shoots true te 
aim with both barrels, and how many 
pellets it will put in a flying clay pigeon 
at various distances. Printed along one 
side of the target is a table of pellets for 
various chokes, from 75 per cent. to cylin- 


der and for 6, 7, 7% and 8 shot in all- 


these chokes, a handy reference table 
saving a lot of figuring, and there is a 
record blank printed on the target to 
make your scores permanent and of value 
to you in the great game of Knowing 
Your Gun. A dozen of these patterns 
is none too many for each gun, as you 
cannot judge except by the average per- 
formance of at least ten shots. None 
of these should be very bad, and the 
nearer uniform they run the better. 
The next Saturday found us giving the 
rabbits the go-by and on our grounds 
with a box of shells, a dozen targets, 
two dozen clay birds and the hand trap. 
Often we had vowed that a million dol- 
lars would be cheap to pay for Sutton’s 
ability as a snap shot; now we were 
going to see if a $25 ammunition bill and 
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the giving up of part of the hunt- 
ing season to a course in snap 
shooting wouldn’t more than re- 
pay us. Our very first experi- 
ment showed us a fact, often 
brought out in print, but not real- 
ized sufficiently to take strict ac- 
count of in practice—field guns 
are sighted to place the charge 
about eight inches high at 40 

, so that you can see your 
bird over the barrels, and should 
be careful not to cover him too 
close or you will overshoot. A 
careful rifle sight at the paper 
silhouette, at thirty yards with the 
medium choke barrel, showed the 
center of the pattern 7 inches high 
above the silhouette, which, never- 
theless, had eight pellets in it. 
The diameter of the pattern 
proved at this range to be 26 
inches, and a raise of 4 more 
inches would have brought only 
one pellet in the bird, though up 
to that point it would have gotten 
six or seven, anyhow. Rule L— 
Always see your bird well 
above the barrels before you 
tab off. 


XPERIMENT No. 2—Can 

you hit a stationary clay 
pigeon, turning your back on him, 
at 30 yards, whirling and firing 
with a snap poke? Answer, you 
cannot;—any more than with a 
fying bird. Time and again we 
whirled about, swinging the gun 
on the clay with no halt, only to find 
a clean miss; somecimes a hit, but not 
often, nor with any certainty. This 
was undoubtedly due to the swing of 
the barrels carrying the shot beyond the 
bird and the cure was to let off before 
you saw him come over the barrels. 
But, if you halted ever so little, so as to 
get a fleeting glimpse of the bird_ over 
your sight as you pressed trigger, the 
result would be a pulverized bird in 
a wad of pellets. Rule II.—Don’t press 
trigger until you really see the bird 
coming over the barrels, not in the 
general neighborhood of him. This rule 
i more important than it seems, at 
least to me, for I have found the same 
thing in all my trapshooting and wild- 
fowl shooting, you have to see the bird, 
properly placed over or behind your bar- 
tels, and know that he is so, if you ex- 
pect to score a hit. But there is no 
time to do this in snap shooting as- a 
tule—your first attempts will be wild 
pokes with no very clear recollection of 
just where the bird was in relation to 
your barrels, except that he seemed to 
you to be just what you were pointing 
at. 


In a word, I do not believe that 
Mere gun pointing is enough. Fifteen 
ches out of true in forty yards means 
#clean miss—can you point at anything 
tat far away and point it as closely as 
Within fifteen inches? Our snaps at 
Sationary marks would seem to say: 
No—decidedly not,—you must get that 
Mstant when you know the bird is just 
ming over your sights. 

Shall we, then, find our bird, follow 
firough and swing for lead, as with sky- 
lie work, only do it quicker? I do not 

k so. Our next attempts with the 
land trap demonstrated that you have no 
Mme for anything like that. It takes 
Mi appreciable time to find where the 
rd is and where he is going; another 
Mstant to point the gun at him,—and then 

is gone! 


Easy Street! Trap Alongside, Birds Are 


to Hit at Any Angle 


HEN you hit,—glorious feeling !—an 

analysis told you that the bird was 
invariably flying into your line of fire, only 
it was so hard to remember not to aim at 
him! And when you missed, it was 
invariably with the surprised exclama- 
tion, “Why, I simply_couldn’t have missed 
that one—I was right on him.” Doubt- 
less true, and also doubtless the very 
cause of the miss! But we were creeping 
up. The Kid started off with a fine 
smash, then a miss, a hit, two misses, a 
hit, a miss, a hit, another hit, a miss, a hit, 
two misses ;—6x13, or nearly 50 per cent.; 
better than the average brush shooting, 
but then these were all easy birds, and 
you knew too much about where they 
would rise and about where they would 
go. Some of the misses were explain- 
able, some rabid mysteries; three of the 
hits were clean smashes, showing a well- 
centered pattern, three of them had but 
one pellet in the pigeon when picked up, 
and a wabble was our only clue to a hit. 
My own score for Lesson 2 was: two 
misses, two hits, two misses, a hit, a miss, 
a hit, a miss, two hits, a miss, a hit;— 
7x14, or 50 per cent. Four of the hits 
were elegant smashes; three, one or two 
pellets. Out of the lesson you got two 
facts; you hit when you picked up the 
bird smartly and accurately and knew 
that he was whizzing into your line of 
fire while you swung. You missed if you 
poked blindly at him, with no sure sight 
of him over the barrels; or if you planted 
the gun on him and pulled; also if you 
forgot to hold under him. In this lesson 
we dispensed with the second barrel. It 
was a temptation to waste shells, for you 


would use it on a far chance, just as you. 


would on game, and there was no need, 
because it would be almost certainly a 
miss. Later, when we got so we could 
pick them out with some degree of pro- 
ficiency, we could bring in the second 
barrel to make good on the misses. 

I foresaw almost as long a road ahead 
with snapshootirig as with trapshooting. 


I suppose I have expended about 
fifteen hundred shells in getting 
to my present mild attainments in 
the latter game; with all that 
practice behind me the Kid with 
virtually none at the regular 
game, we still stood 50-50 in snap- 
shooting. He has fired perhaps 
two hundred shots at game, and 
maybe two hundred more with 
the 28 in skyline practice with the 
standard and hand traps, but this 
brush game is new to him. 


XPERIMENT No. 3 we 

blundered into, and the lead- 
ing picture of this article exem- 
plifies it. You will note my 
partner in crime hurling a clay 
with the hand trap, at an_acute 
angle across my face. He is 
standing at just the distance from 
tae camera that I stood with the 
gun, about thirty feet. At this 
distance and angle we both missed 
ten straight, and so got into a 
slough of despond that nearly 
finished me for the scattergun for 
good. I honestly felt that I had 
more chance at ’em with the 
grooved bore, and, as far as re- 
sults go, I had. The question 
“What is the matter with us?” 
grew more insistent with every 
shot. A field analysis said that 
we simply had no time to pick up 
the bird and swing for him; 
long before you could find him 
and swing he was gone for 
good. A real snap shot would 
be somewhere in ahead of his line 
of fire with no swing at all, but this 
worked out a clean miss every time. 

Then I tumbled; we were trying too 
great a step ahead, without any inter- 
mediate step, in other words the trap 
artist was too far away from the shooter. 
Calling the Kid over to about ten feet 
from me, he sent them away at all an- 
gles—and I broke eight straight! Why? 
Because you were now enough behind 
each bird to swing along his angle with- 
out too much gun motion, and had more 
time to find the bird. In fact, it was 
almost as easy as the regular hand-trap 
game, where the trap man stands behind 
or alongside of you. 

But this was not what we were after; 
we wanted the ability to hit crossing 
snaps, and we had found out the way to 
do it, for, by progressively moving far- 
ther and farther away from the gun, :he 
shots got harder and harder, and the 
misses climbed up again. But we had 
the right scheme; all you had to do was 
to keep at the limit distance until it got 
easy and then move the trap farther away. 

This consumed a whole morning of 
practice, and our next step was to intro- 
duce the standard trap, screwing it down 
on top of an old tree stump, with string 
led back into the bush. The one who 
set the trap also changed the angle, so 
that, while you knew where the bird 
would rise, you did not know which way 
he would go. At that, it was not as hard 
as cross fire, because you were behind the 
bird, and so he went away from you, at 
an angle. 

The reader may not imagine that this 
article is to end with a triumphant record 
of the production of two finished snap 
shots, with long strings of clean kills be- 
hind them. That takes time and—prac- 
tice—lots of it. What we have devised 
is an inexpensive working system to teach 
snap shooting. I am firmly convinced, while 
a few snap shots are born, the majority 
of them can be or have been made, j 
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O be in at the killing one must 

spend the night on the grounds. 

This we did, arriving at the 

summer home of Mr. H. A. 
Brehm at about nine the night before. 
After making all necessary preparations 
for our departure, which was to take place 
at 2:30 the next morning, we turned in 
and had hardly started on our journey 
to dreamland when we were called. 
Nothing ‘short of a new baby or a day 
with the gun could ever call a man into 
action at that hour on a bleak, cheerless 
November morning. 

We hurried down to the boat which, 
by the way, is made for this especial 
work and is 30 feet long, of the old 
sternwheeler type, and only draws about 
a foot of water. With all hands aboard 
and the sink box in tow we put out into 
the open. 

Already one could see 


Our and Set-out of 


By Dr. L. A. Sexton 


stool. This consisted of a double sink- 
box and three hundred and fifty decoys 
so arranged that a little way off one could 
not tell which of the ducks were “phony” 
or which were real. Mr. Brehm and I 
got into the boxes and the other members 
of the party went further down and 
rigged up a bush-whacking stool. 

The wonderful glow that swept across 
the world announcing the beginning of 
another day was heralded by the whirr 
of the ducks’ wings as they began their 
morning flight. They scurried over us in 
countless numbers, and uneasy were the 
pillows that rested our heads until the 
appearance of the sun declared the fray 
was on. Nothing short of the clatter of 
a machine-gun could compare with the 
sudden bombardment that opened up on 
the minute that the sun rose. The tense 
moments immediately following can only 


Ducking on the Susquehanna 


Flats 


be felt, and are not intended to be de 
scribed. Coming with the speed of the 
wind they would dash past us, with an 
occasional one taking a last long slide of 
twenty to thirty yards on the water, ahd 
stopping with his belly turned to the low- 
hanging grey clouds that separated us 
from a perfect day. 


T about nine o’clock the wind blew 
stiff and chill from the North, and 
we thought conditions were going to be 
just about right, but it soon died down 
and left our decoys sitting peacefully 
around us, with not even the bobbing of 
a head. The ducks settled down auite 
as peacefully just out of gunshot range, 
and, but for an occasional single, the 
day was over. 
Several times during the morning we 
hastily changed our duck loads for larger 
shot as we_ heard 


the twinkle of many a lan- 
tern that marked the lo- 
cation of some fellow’s 
outfit who was even ear- 
lier than we. With as lit- 
tle noise as possible, we 
put out our decoys and ar- 
ranged everything so that 
there would be no disturb- 
ance at the time of our 
return. This done, we put 
back about a mile and had 
breakfast. 


Y this time faint 

streaks of light flash- 
ing across the eartern ho- 
rizon warned us of the 
approaching dawn, so in 
small boats, with never a. 
sound except the lisping 
swish of the oars, we 
made our way back to the 


honk! honk! of a large 
drove of geese, but always 
they passed too fat 
away. 

e The day wore on, and, 
as we were hauling in our 
decoys at noon the ducks 
seemed to know that their 
hour of protection had af- 
rived. They came appat- 
ently from all directions 
and in such droves that it 
made one wonder where 
they had been in hiding.. 
My! what a temptation, 
but we did not dare. We 
came ashore not with as 
much success as we should 
have liked, but by 10 
means empty-handed— 
three canvasbacks, three 
big blacks and three rud- 
ies. 
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XVI. WILD TURKEY 


(Meleagris gallopavo) 


Length—About four feet; largest of the game birds. 
_.Male—Head and upper neck naked; plumage with metallic 
bronze, copper, and green reflections, the feathers tipped with 
black; secondaries green barred with whitish, the primaries black 
(The wild turkey to be distinguished from 
the domestic bird chiefly by the chestnut, instead of white, tips 
to the tail and upper tail coverts.) A long bunch of bristles 
hangs from centre of breast; bill red, like the head; legs red and 


barred with white. 


spurred. 


Female—Smaller, dull of plumage, and without the breast 


bristles. 
Range—United States, from the 
Coast, and westward to the Plains. 
Season—Permanent resident. 


Once abundant so far north as Maine, 
Ontario, and Dakota, this noble game 
bird, now hunted to very near the ex- 
tinction point, has had its range so re- 
stricted by the advance of civilization, 
fore which it has a well-grounded an- 
tipathy, that the most inaccessible moun- 
tains or swampy bottom lands, the bor- 
ders of woodland streams that have never 
echoed to the whistle of a steamboat, are 
not too remote a habitation. Originally 
no more suspicious and wild than a heath 
hen, according to the testimony of early 
New Englanders, much persecution has 
finally made it the most cunning and 
wary, the most unapproachable bird to be 
found; but what possible chance of es- 
cape has any wild creature once man, 
with the manifold aids of civilization at 
his disposal, determines to possess it? It 
cannot be long at the present rate of 
shrinkage before the turkey, in spite of 
its marvelous cleverness, will follow the 
great auk to extinction. 

It is the Mexican turkey, introduced 
into Europe early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that still abundantly flourishes in 
poultry yards everywhere, and furnishes 
our Thanksgiving feasts. Another bird 
of the southwest, the Rio Grande tur- 
key, that ranges over northeastern Mexico 
and southeastern Texas, and a fourth and 
smaller variety, confined to southern 
Florida, show constant, if slight variations 
in plumage, but little in nature, which 
awakens the hope that if American sports- 
men were to introduce the southern races 
where the present species has been 


killed off, and protect the birds, mag- 
nificent sport might be indefinitely pre- 
Served. 

Beginning at early dawn in spring, and 


Our American 


Game Birds 


From the Nature Library 


Chesapeake to the Gulf 


before leaving his perch, the male turkey 
gobbles a shrill, clear love song, quite 
different at this season, before fat chokes 
his utterance, from the coarse gobble of 
the domestic turkey. The females now 
roost apart, but in the same vicinity. By 
imitating the hoot of the barred owl, and 
by skilful counterfeits of the female’s 
plaintive yelp, produced by old sportsmen 
with the aid of a turkey wing-bone, or a 
vibrating leaf placed on the lips, among 
other devices, the turkey may be lured 
within gun range, if his education has not 
gone far. Sailing to the ground from his 
perch, in the hope of having attracted 
some hen to his breakfast ground, the 
cock, at sight of one, displays every 
charm he possesses: his widely spread 
tail, his dewlap and warty neck charged 
with bright red blood; and drooping his 
wings as he struts before her, he sucks 
air into his windbag, only to discharge it 
with a pulmonic puff, that he evidently 
considers irresistibly fascinating. Dandi- 
fied, overwhelmingly conceited, ruffled up 
with self-importance, he struts and puffs, 
until suddenly an infuriated rival rushing 
at him gives battle at once; spurs, claws, 
beaks, make blood and feathers fly, and 
the vanquished sultan retires discomfited, 
leaving the foe in possession of the 
harem. The turkey is ever a sad polyg- 
amist. Once the nesting season, lasting 
about three months, is over, the male 
stops gobbling, and not until the young 
need no care does he rejoin the females, 
and see his well-grown offspring for the 
first time, having enjoyed an idle club 
life with other selfish males while there 
was any real work to do. 

The turkey-hen, happy in his exile, ever 
takes pains to hide herself and nest from 


The Wild Turkey (Meleagris Gallopavo) 


his lordship, for he becomes frightfully 
jealous of anything that distracts her at- 
tention from him, and will destroy eggs 
or chicks in a fit of passion. Evidently 
jealousy is unknown to her, however, for 
many nests—or- the area of ground that 
answers as such—have been reported 
where two hens deposited their cream col- 
ored eggs, finely and evenly speckled with 
brown, thus doubling the ordinary clutch 
into one of two dozen eggs or over. It is 
thought that, in such cases, the good-nat- 
ured incubators relieve each other. 
Snakes, hawks, and other enemies in 
search of so toothsome a morsel as a 
turkey chick, and heavy rains that chill 
the delicate, downy fledgelings, decimate a 
brood, however faithfully tended by a de- 
voted mother. It is not until they are 
able to fly into high roosts that her mind 
is relieved of many anxieties; and only 
when some dire calamity sweeps away her 
entire family does she attempt to raise a 
second brood. Insects, especially grass- 
hoppers, appear to be the approved diet 
for all young gallinaceous fowl; the more 
extensive bill of fare of fruits, grain, nuts, 
seeds, and leaf buds comes later, when a 
toughened gizzard may receive the quan- 
tities of gravel necessary to grind the 
grain. Quit, quit, call the feeding birds, 
though, like domestic fowls, to quit is the 
last thing they seem ready to do. Where 
food is abundant they may wander far, 
but never from a chosen region, for they 
are not migratory; nevertheless the 
pointer that scents a small flock in au- 
tumn, when the innocence of young birds 
makes shooting a possibility to the ex- 
pert, leads his master a rough and weari- 
some chase before a shot is offered at 
this peerless game bird. 
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The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records ef trap shoots, rifle 
ents and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making eutdoor equip- 

ment at heme, records of big fish — and matters of equal interest. Any questions perta’ " 
t, , guns, on, ete., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers im these columns, 


ining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 


HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


WEIGHT OF SNOW-SHOE 
RABBITS 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly give me the weights 
(with entrails) of the average snow-shoe 
rabbit, also the largest you know of 
on record from the Eastern United 
States. 

I have looked up a number of pub- 
lications both scientific and popular, 
and no weights were given, although 
the length was given from 18 to 20 
inches (that is from tips of nose to base 
of tail). Out of eleven specimens 
which I weighed this Fall, the largest 
two weighed 5 pounds, and 5 pounds 
4 ounces, both of these specimens be- 
ing 20 inches long. The average weight 
of the eleven was 4 pounds. I heard 
several remarks from sportsmen about 


E OF THE SNOWSHOE 
RABBIT 


snow-shoe rabbits weighing 9 pounds, 
and one individual who claimed abso- 
lutely that he saw one weighing 16 
pounds shot several years ago in Sulli- 
van County, Pa. If this is true I have 
something to look forward to this com- 
ing season, as this past season has been 
my first attempt to chase the snow- 
shoe rabbit successfully with the 
beagle. Any light on the above will be 


appreciated. 
H. B. Kirk. 


Ans.—The average size of the male 
snow-shoe rabbit is 18 inches and the 
female 17% inches. The average weight 
for this length is 3% pounds. A large 
buck will go to 3% or 3% pounds. 
Those that you shot seem to run over 
the general average. 

I think that these stories about very 
large rabbits refer to the Jack rabbits 
of the West, which are around 6 to 8 
pounds, also liberated Belgian hares, 
which run up to 11 pounds.—Ed. 


HAVE DEER ACUTE EYESIGHT? 


Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I plead guilty to being an arm-chair 
deer hunter, and while chatting with a 
friend who has hunted deer for several 
seasons made the crack that while the 
deer of Michigan possess acute senses of 
smell and hearing yet their vision is not 
nearly so good in proportion. I was im- 
mediately taken to task and more or less 
patiently shown that I was wrong con- 
cerning their sight. From my reading I 
still feel qualified in maintaining my view 
of the matter. Must I crawfish, or am I 
right ? Dr. H. A. S. 


Ans.—Regarding the sight of deer—it is 
my own impression that they can see 


through a barn door 3 inches thick i 
there is a hunter anywhere within a, mile 
that has a loaded rifle in his hands. 
According to all the natural history at 
thorities, such as Seton, Audubon, etc., the 
eyesight of Virginia, or white-tailed deer, 
is considered quite poor in comparison to 
other wild animals. : 
I think that the deer is like the snake 
in being quick to note the slightest move 
ment, but probably careless in his scr 
tiny of the forest as regards inanimate 
objects. Colonel Roosevelt and others 
speak of stalking a deer by creeping 
on him while grazing, being careful not t 
move, only when the animal was quiet= 


D. 
TANNING RABBIT SKINS 
Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have been a reader of your publics 
tion for the past eight years, and wi 
to take advantage of your offer to givt 
assistance and advice. 

would like to know how to taf 
rabbit skins, with the hair on. 
Martin A. MINER 

Ans.—The rabbit skin is very tender and 
must be handled carefully. 

After skinning, sprinkle salt and alum 
powder over the pelt and then soak for 
one day in a solution of one pound @ 
sait and one ounce of sulphuric acid @ 
a gallon of water. The acid is put @ 
the water first and the salt added.—Es 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I heartily congratulate you on the new 
form you have assumed. Although I am 
not a regular subscriber I buy your maga 
zine each month and read it from cove 
to cover. Please accept my best wishes 
for the future. 


FREDERICK BurrRELL. 
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Born 1820 
—still going strong. - 


Wise One: “ THE OLD PROVERB SAYS:—‘ BELIEVE NOT ALL YOU HEAR, AND TELL NOT ALL YOU BELIEVE.” 
Wiser One: ** But YoU CAN BELIEVE ALL YOU HEAR ABOUT ‘ JoOHNNIE WaLKER’ Rep LaBEL, AND TELL 


ALL YOU BELIEVE 


—Because its superior quality is safeguarded by the famous “ Johnnie Walker” non-refillable 


bottle. 
Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond—the non-refillable 
bottle does the rest. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Wuisxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, ScoTLanp. 
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Miles of Comfort 
Years of Wear 
9 AND made—to or- 
der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 
You can get no such boots 
: t 


anywhere with their 
long life, comfort, 
self-evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, 

forever 


CUTTER 
Sporting Boot 


Finest choco- 


Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 
handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 
dealer interested in supplying you. 
Cutter Boots shorten the miles 
and smooth the trail. 


Alt ttehighstan- 
dards of Cutter a 
quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear; extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their“‘ wax ends” and “‘walk out’’ if asked 

to work on a machine sewed boot. 


These moccasin “‘pacs’” shed water; 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 

ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for, 
Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 
A.A. Cutter Co., 
Box 10 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS,” 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
aud the assurance of perfect protec- 
Opening beneath Patent flap 
Small amount of material 
between thighs 
Perfeet ponch 
Welt-bound 
webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling withont injury 
rubber, Fits perfectly. «Can't rub or cha, 
Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask 
dealer, aud if he will not supply you with AS 
Mizpeh Jock No. 44, send us Tc. ind 
stamps aud Waist measurement and we 
will send by mail, 


\ THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. 
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GILMAN ON AXES 


Putting an Edge, as It Were, on the’ 
Axes and Knives About Which the 
Great Outdoor Writer Has Burbled' 

By C. L. Gilman | 

Edward C. Crossman is, to my mind, 
a greater humorist than Irvin S. Cobb.; 
Of all contributors to the sporting press, 
myself. included, I enjoy Crossman the 
most. His articles are pure, unalloyed 
entertainment to me. { 

If he’d only consulted me on that ax 
article of his’n it would never have hap- 
pened. It would have gone into oblivion 
along with a dozen similar bulls he hasn’t 
sprung on the public because he’s sprung 
’em on me first. But he sure did get away 
this time, in spite of my vigilance, and 
I guess it’s up to me to trail after him and 
repair the damage as far as is possible. 

Honest, there ain’t a mite of vice in 
him—he’s one of the best-meaningest 
cusses in the world—but headlong. Simply 
can’t wait for his experience to get ripe 
and mature. A little mite more chopping 
and he’d have been as sound as a bell 
on the ax question. 

About the first thing that every tender- 
foot wants to do to an ax is to take the 
“cheek” out of it. So pronounced is this 
tendency that several firms are now ad- 
vertising “thin-edge” or “hollow-ground” 
axes, ready-made to save the inexperi- 
enced labor. 

Axemanship is an art to which a man 
may give a lifetime without getting fur- 
ther than-the knowledge that there is an 
awful lot to learn. It is seldom, if ever, 
perfected in less than three generations. 
Among the mere rudiments which I have 
been able to pick up during four years 
in the backwoods, where circumstances 
have compelled me to daily, though re- 
luctantly, wield an ax, is that it should 
have a certain amount of “cheek” to pre- 
vent its binding in the cut. 

Mr. Marble, who designed the ax which 
Mr. Crossman found “too thick in the 
blade,” is an old woodsman of the prac- 
tical school. Consequently it will be 
found that all his axes are, probably 
purposely, a little “too thick” to permit 
the user to work them down to the exact 
degree of “cheek” suited to the stuff he 
mostly chops and the way he chops it. 

I can hear Webster L. Marble mutter 
“Never argue with a tenderfoot,” as he 
laid down Edward C. Crossman’s letter 
and went out behind his factory at Glad- 
stone, Mich., to grind that hatchet as re- 
quested. 

Far be it from me to attempt to lay 
down any rule for the correct grinding 
of an ax. I have hit it with two of the 
four I have around the shack. But it 
has been wholly accidental. I got my 
Hudson Bay ax too thin; it would go 
in all right, but it was an awful job to 
get it out again.. Then, in filing out some 
nicks, I blundered into perfection. This 
made me think I had solved the problem 
and I proceeded to spoil my poll, and by 
making it too puffy in the gills I got 
this out, a little at a time this winter. 
My tomahawk, which Crossman isn’t up 
to appreciate yet, is absolutely perfect in 
this regard, and is my favorite chopping 
tool in consequence. I m&ke about half 
my stove wood with it, which is no small 
endorsement when you figure we were 
burning a”cord a week for six months 
‘this winter. 

A grizzled old pulp-wood cutter fixed 
up my Marble, the mate to Crossman’s 
pet, but without the patent guard, for me. 
After four years of unsuccessful effort I 
have about given up hope of hitting the 
correct combination of edge and wedge 
for my double bit. 


The trouble with the ten-inch, twenty- 
ounce ax which the distinguished Calj- 
fornian has reached in his upward evoly- 
tion is that the short handle demands a 
full-arm swing to develop its full cutting 
power, which means slow progress with 
so shallow-biting a tool. Also the short 
handle punishes the wrist cruelly on pro- 
tracted jobs. It’s all-right for a few licks, 
but when it comes to an hour’s steady 
labor reducing popple saplings to stove 
lengths, considerable soreness of wrist, 
elbow and shoulder is sure to result from 
the repeated jar of the short, stiff tool, 

The technique of the one-hand ax js 
that of the snare-drummer. Quick, snappy 
play of the wrist, backed by a little flex. 
ing of the elbow, but with the shoulder 
perfectly passive. Three strokes to one 
with the two-handed ax is about the cor- 
rect tempo. I have raced a good axman 
armed with a three-quarter ax, and fin- 
ished even with him on the job of cutting 
through a six-inch tamarac, by speeding 
up my stroke with the tomahawk. But 
this is not a thing which could be kept 
up. For this reason a long handle, not 
less than fourteen and preferably sixteen 
inches, is essential to satisfactory accom- 
plishment with the so-called “belt-ax.” The 
length of handle admits a sufficient swing 
from the wrist and reduces the jar. 


Hupson Bay, C. A. C., 
AXES 


It is a frequently attained pinnacle of 
absurdity to judge the “belt-ax” by its 
ability to supply wood for the open camp- 
fire. Tried by such an ordeal, it is found 
guilty at once. That I have found the 
tomahawk a most efficient tool for sepa- 
rating green popple saplings into two-foot 
lengths suitable for an air-tight stove 
proves simply that it is correctly balanced 
for a long job of one-handed chopping, 
not that it is capable of felling sufficient 
six- and eight-inch timber to run an all- 
night campfire in cold weather. 

When it comes to this work—demon- 
stration feats notwithstanding—a_three- 
quarter ax, of either the standard or the 
Hudson Bay pattern, is about the mini- 
mum amount of ax which will turn the 
trick. The man who expects any omit 
hand ax, whether belt-ax or pocket-ax, to 
deliver the goods on firewood might just 
as well leave it at home. 

(To be continued) 


TAXIDERMY GUIDES 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Kindly give me the address and name 
of a good book on “Taxidermy,” and the 
price, if you can. Wiurey K. Miter. 

Ans.—An excellent little work on Tax- 
idermy is the book by that title by Leon 
L. Pray, on sale at this office for 70 cents. 

Then there is also Dr. Hornaday’s 
book, which is a large work, selling for 
about $2. You would be the best judge 
as to how deeply you care to go into the 
subject, but I think that Pray’s would 
handle everything that sportsmen would 
need to know.—Eb. 
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Any Weather Is Billiard Weather 
And Any Home Has Room for a 


“|| BRUNSWICK TABLE 


om call Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table is 
is found the family playground. When school lets out it quickens home-bound footsteps. 

ound the Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery when he 
for sepa- : f k 

At stove This manly love of skillful achievement is built right into these scientific Brunswicks. They are 
balanced packed full of health, they are wrapped with tense moments, and they are brimming over with raillery 
chopping, and laughter! 

sufficient 

in an all- 

—demon= 

-a three- 

rd or the 

the mini- 

turn the 

any ofie- 

right just Don’t think that Brunswick re. Tables are toys—they are not. Many profes es 


sionals use them constantly. Accurate angles, fast, ever-level beds and quick-acting l The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Monarch cushions give them expert playing qualities. 
In design and cabinet work these tables are superb. Fine oak and handsomely fig- | 
ured mahogany, richly inlaid and built to last a lifetime. All reproduced in actual 


Dept. 45V, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Without incurring any obligation, would 


'S colors in our de luxe catalog. Write for free copy to-day. like to receive a copy of your color-catalog— 
Our plan lets you test ony Brunewick thirty days at home and pay while you play, “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
nd name if you oo the table. Prices are low because we are selling to Pm Phan ag | 
’ and the High-class equipment given with every table—balls, cues, markers, sie, etc., and 
expert book of thirty-three games. 

MILLER. Our handsome catalog tells all—don’t fail to send for a copy at once. It’s free. 
on Tax Mail This Coupon Today 
by Leon Learn how bur “Quick Demountables” can set up pean and put in a closet 
70 cents when not in use. 

i See the “Grand” and celebrated “Baby Grand” for homes with spare room, attic, base- 
ornaday’s ment or private billiard-room. 
Hing for Full information, color-pictures and letters from owners, contained in our latest 
ost judge catalog—“Billiards—The Home Magnet.” Thousands of requests are coming for it. 
_ fc the The coupon brings a copy free by return mail—send to-day. 
in 
's would 625.633 Wabash Ave Chiagn 
would 
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That’s the fish-teasing trail through 
the water of the brilliant lifelike 
RushTangoMinnow 
Anglers—old timers and beginners—unite 
in declaring it the surest big-catch producer 
Ne ever dangled atthe end of atine, Idealfor 
casting ortrolling. Floats on surface when 
: not active. No tangled line, no catching on 
” bottom, no weed mix-up. Hooks set back of 
vari-colored’ enameled body. My Radiant Bait for 
night fishing—glows at night—*‘bates "em all.”” 
Your dealer has Rush Tango Minnow. Ifnot, 
sent prepaid, 75c each; net of 4, assorted colors, $3. 


J.K. RUSH 
914 Bldg. 


Write for 
big profit 
parti culars, 
giving job- 
. ber’s name. 
(The Rush Tango Minnow is the 
original diving, wobbling bait. 
Fully covered by patents, in-. 


cluding Wells Patents 
all ewned by J. ush. ) 


CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine 
tanned 
Or- 
namented with 
beads or Porcupine 
quills. A long wear- 
ing, serviceable, com- 
fortable Moccasin, 


Men’s - $2.25 
Ladies’ 


“"3te6- 1.15 
Child’s “ 7tol0- .75 
Eckimo-made Mucklucks, knee length, 

all sizes, $4.00 


Send 2c. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
—Showing the largest collection of Indian Souvenirs 
on the Coast, typical of Alaska and the North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 


3 
It’s Hunting Time— 
es Get Your Boat—Now! 
Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 
The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by Sportsmen for 
Sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical, 
No other boats are “just as good’! We want to 
get in touch with you—send postage for illustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes. 


Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting 
Boats in use by sportsmen today. “Ask the 
man who owns one 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 

West De Pere, 
| Acents Vou Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A FIRST AID KIT 
By “A Reader” 

One of the problems of the man who 
wants to go light but right in the woods 
is his first aid kit. There are as many 
kinds of kits as there are ills and acci- 
dents, but there is only one ideal kit for 
the man going light, and that must be 
light, small and compact, and still be able 
to take care of any accident that might 
happen him or any sickness he is sub- 
ject to. 

I have a kit which I always carry with 
me no matter how light I am travelling, 
which I think comes pretty near to being 
the ideal kit for going light. It contains 
all the essentials and still is small enough 
to go into one’s coat pocket and weighs 
but seven ounces. 

The box itself consists of a square 
seamless “Arcadia” tobacco can about 3%4- 
inch by 3%4-inch by 134-inch with a hinged 
cover, the corners are pressed round leav- 
ing no sharp edges, which makes it a 
convenient box for packing. The box is 
lined with cloth glued to the sides and 
bottom which prevents rattle and insures 
against breaking. 

The box is packed in two layers, in the 
bottom layer are five small glass bottles 
about 2% inches long and %-inch in 
diameter, plainly labelled and containing 
the following things: Bichloride of mer- 
cury tablets for cleansing wounds, soda 
mint tablets for sour stomach, heartburn, 
ivy poisoning, etc.; quinine for malaria, 
etc., laxative and safety pins and two 
tubes, one containing unguentine for burns, 
bruises, insect bites, sunburn, etc., and the 
other vaseline for wounds. This com- 
pletes the bottom layer and uses up all 
the space. In the upper layer is one roll 
of absorbent cotton, one bottle of collo- 
dion, three rolls of 1%-inch antiseptic 
gauze bandage, one roll of adhesive plas- 
ter, and on top of the whole thing a small 
pair of surgical scissors about 314 inches 
long. The diagrams below plainly show 
the manner in which the kit is packed. 
This completes the case; it is easily made 
and the entire thing costs less than $1.75 
which is cheap insurance against acci- 
dents, and one need not worry if he has 
a kit of this description tucked away in 
his pack or pocket. 


GETTING THE ANIMAL SCENT 
OUT OF FURS 
Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Kindly advise me what will take the 
animal scent out of furs. Also where can 
I get a large alligator hide. 

B. W. WALKER. 

Ans.—I would advise dipping the fur 
in gasoline to take the animal scent out. 
Then rinse the skin in soapy water and 
dry in a cool place, working it over a 
beam until entirely flexible. A treatment 
with neats-foot oil will then make it last 
well, even in a damp locality. 

I have several coon skins which are oil 
tanned that are in fine shape to-day, 
whereas others treated by chemical proc- 
ess have shed their hair in a few years. 

As regards getting an alligator hide, 
would advise you to write to the various 
taxidermists advertising in Fretp AND 
StreaAM.—Ep. 


- absent-mindedly forget to keep 


RIGGING UP “MARIAR” 
By Manthei Howe 


Every man who follows the trail will 
sooner or later awake to the realization 
that he is lost for the time being. He 
may be after a deer or a rabbit or just 
track 
of the surrounding country. The re- 

sults are the same. He has lost the 

trail and thud! the breath-taking truth 
strikes him. He does not know where 
he is, nor just where he wants to go. 

And years make little difference in one’s 
emotions on such an occasion. The sea- 
soned woodsman feels much the same as 
the child who has strayed from home and 
howls for “my mudder.” 

In such a predicament bounteous old 
Mother Nature looks anything but moth- 
erly. She looks more like a miserly old 

‘hag who guards the commissary depart- 
ment in menacing fashion, and smiles at 
one with her thumb to her nose. 

We are taking it for granted that no 
man is stupid or foolhardy enough to 
venture into the woods alone unless he 
knows at least some of the things to do 
when lost. He will have a_ theoretical 
book knowledge of the proper manners 
for such an occasion. For instance, it is 
not good form to run around in a circle 
and get all tied up in your mind. That 
makes for idiocy or nervous prostration 
after you get “found.” 

The books all advise you to sit down 
quietly, compose yourself for prayer and 
think! Think how far you’ve probably 
strayed; how long you’ve been away from 
camp. Figure out a rough map of the 
country. All that is good advice, but 
sometimes a lost man’s thinker becomes 
pretty well gummed up, and he finds that 
the most sane and sensible thing he can 
do is to wait as comfortably as possible 
until his friends come and find him. » 

Said friends often wander in the oppo- 
site direction in their search and the lost 
lamb has to spend a day and night in the 
woods before he is retrieved and brought * 
back to the sheepfold of the camp. If it 
is his first experience getting lost he is 
likely to have a mighty miserable time 
during that lonesome twenty-four hours. 
He will be doubly miserable if he has 
come unprepared to meet the emergency. 

Recently a woodsman told me of his big 
adventure. Said he, “I have been mis- 
laid three or four times, but I was never 
really lost until two years ago. At that 
time I strolled out of camp with my gun 
expecting to be gone an‘ hour or two. I 
managed to get turned about and did not 
get back to camp until the second day. 
My compass was in my coat hanging up 
in camp. I had no matches with me and 
no food. Never, NEVER again!” - 

He smiled as he told it, but there was 
a tension and lurking terror back of' that 
smile that was more descriptive than 
words. 

“Now,” he continued, “when I roll out 
in the morning I prepare to handle any 
get-lost proposition any time during the 
day never leave camp without this 
belt. * He threw back his coat, exposing 
a plain ordinary black leather belt, the 
nickel buckle worn on the side so it did 
not become a “shiner” in the sunlight. 
“Some fellows will call this belt an old 
maid idea. They -are welcome to their 
opinion, but you'll never get me a hun- 
dred feet from camp without Mariar.” 

“Mariar” was no beauty. She was a 
serviceable leather pouch about five inches 
long and three inches wide, fastened se- 
curely to the belt. 

Itemized, Mariar contained the follow- 
ing articles : 
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1, A tin tube filled with salt, the cover 
of the tube sealed with an adhesive strip 
and then parafined. Around this tube 
was wound a fine braided silk fish line, 
also protected by a parafine coating. 

2. A second tin tube similar to the tin 
container of a menthol inhaler, held 
matches. The heads of these matches 
and about a quarter of an inch of the 
stick had been dipped and liberally coated 
with parafine, then the cover of the tube 
was sealed with adhesive and parafined. 
This assured one of dry lightable matches 
no matter how often he fell into the water 
or became drenched with rain. 

(To be continued) 


WHAT ARE SKUNK TURTLES 
GOOD FOR 


& Stream Pus. Co.: 

I wish you would please tell me if a 
leather-back turtle is good for anything 
or not. If so, please let me know what 
it is good for. Conrap. 


Ans.—Regarding the soft skunk turtle, 
would say that the soft-shell turtle of the 
South is edible and sold in considerable 
quantities in both the markets of the 
South and the North. Our own shell is 
no doubt edible also, but it would have 
to be specially prepared, owing to the pe- 
culiar odor which characterizes this tur- 
tle, and is nc doubt imparted to the meat 
of it—Ep. 


Back View or THE Sort SKUNK TuRTLE 
UP GOES THE PRICE OF MAGA- 
ZINES NOW 
Increased cost of print paper, ink and 
other materials has hit the weekly and 
monthly magazines as well as newspa- 
pers, and many of the former have an- 
nounced they will have to raise their 

subscription rates... . 

Many magazines have of necessity been 
compelled to increase their subscription 
price as well as the single issue price. 
Many of them have had at this time to re- 
new their contracts for paper, and so were 
obliged to meet the extra expense in the 
only way possible. Those of the maga- 
zines fortunate enough to have longer 
contracts are safe enough for the time 
being, but they realize that something will 
have to be done in the near future. 

Nearly 100 newspapers in the United 
States have had to raise prices and have 
Notified their readers that the increase 
will go into effect with the new year. 
Most of the newspapers of the country 
are now making their contracts for white 
paper for the coming year and have found 
that they will have to pay nearly 50° per 
cent more than in the past—New York 
Evening Mail, Dec. 29th. 

[Evitor’s Note.—Until the present time 
we have managed to keep our subscription 
Price at the old rate, $1.50, but if the cost 
of materials are forced higher, we will 
be compelled to increase our subscription 
tate. Therefore, to our old subscribers, 
we suggest that they renew immediately 
at the present price.] 


and health in every drop. 


A Boy Can Build It 


in the January 1917 Rudder. 


ll The Rudder ing Co. 
egz-§ 254 West 34th St., New York City 


FREE!-3 Books on 

oo Boats of 130 leading Boat Builders. 

. -~Gray 2 and 4 cycle Marine Engine Catalog. 

Full Plans Are Given 3--Book of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. 


Ask for any (or all) of them if you're interested in boating for pleas+ 


| Oan be used as a Row Boat or Sail Boat ure or profit. Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 
Price 25 Cents Moter Company 
Send for list of Boat Building Books 


ARE YOU 


Sud Us the 
Name and Caliber 
of Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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EXPRESSION 
TAXIDERMY 


is the result of years 
of experience. Our 
natural life-like mountings remind you of 
the way the specimen looked when you 
drew ree Fe to shoot. Try our quality 


work F 
if You Can’t Prove It 


there’s no satisfaction in telling of 
the big game you have killed. But your 
trophies prove your story. Properly 
mounted, they vivify your narratives— 
stimulate your memory and your hearer’s 
imagination. In fancy you live again 
through all the hazards of the hunt, the 
weary days of wary stalking, the zest of 
the spirited chase, the thrill of the final 
triumph. The critical connoisseur will 
oy in the art of our mountings. 
Eaeesl. Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, 
African Lion, Grizzly ‘Bear and Black 
Bear Rugs that are simply wonderful in 
their Beauty—Buffalo Robes and Buffalo, 
Ik, Deer, Sheep, Antelope, and Moun- 
tain Goat heads that represent our very 
best art and which will add the final 
artistic touch to den, hall, office or dinin 
room. rite for our new_ illustrat 
catalog, Field Guide and Records of 
North American Big Game—all free. 


JONAS BROS. TAXIDERMISTS _ 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo, 


BOTTOM 
Knocked Out Month 
of Typewriter Prices! 


If you are the least bit interested in 
owning a Standard Visible Typewriter ata price 
much lower than you ever imagined, on monthly 
payments so small you won’t missit, write today for 
our free book, exp’ g our “Direct to 

‘ou 

We aleoe you this latest No, 5 Model Standard Oliver Visible 0 
Typewriter with automatic spacer, back-spacer and in-built FA 
tabulator on free trial without any deposit or C, 0. D, If de- 
lighted after using, send us a little each month until it is 
yours, Otherwise, send it back at our expeuse and we 
won't even ask you why. 


FREE ¢ Carrying Case, Tools, and complete 


© Accessories to 600 who will test this 
Oliver at our risk, But first get our confidential 
cut price and catalog. Write at once, 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 1082, 1510 Wabash Ave., Ohicago (384) 


The BOY'S BOOK 
Of Hunting and 
Fishing 


By WARREN H. MILLER, 


Practical Camping Out, Wing 


Shooting and Game Fishing 
introduction by Dan Beard 


— on bass, trout and muscalionge fishing, 
le for boys, choosing a gun, trap shootin 
wing shot lessons with the hand trap, quail, 
goose, rabbit, shore bird and duck shooting, 
rifles and how to become marksmen, camping 
outfits for boys, tents, cook kits, camp coo 

the hunting and fishing camp, woodcraft and 
permanent camps. 


HAVE YOU A BOY?— 
—THEN THIS IS THE BOOK FOR HIM! 
291 pp. 70 “how to” illustrations, $1.2? net 


Special and Stream for ¢ 
Offer: Tas boy's Beek of Hunting and Fishing “1-25 1.25 
$2.75 


Gur Price 
$2.25 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


=> 


NEW YORK STATE FISH, GAME 
AND FOREST LEAGUE 


The New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League held its annual convention 
in Buffalo on December 6th and 7th. The 
State League is the oldest and largest 
State organization in the country, repre- 
senting forty thousand organized sports- 
men in New York. A considerable part 
of the game legislation of the State orig- 
inates at the annual conventions of the 
League. At this year’s meeting the law 
prohibiting the killing of any but buck 
deer was approved, though there were a 
great many delegates present who favored 
the killing of does as well as bucks every 
fifth year. 

Next to the Buck Law the question 
which provoked most discussion was the 
present scarcity of ruffed grouse in the 
State, and the question of suitable legis- 
lation for their protection. A resolution 
was passed reducing the bag limit from 
four to two per day, leaving the season’s 
bag limit at twenty, as at present, and 
also curtailing the season from the months 
of October and November to the month 
of October. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, of Glens Falls, in- 
troduced a resolution aimed at predatory 
cats, which received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the League. The resolution, 
which was very carefully worked out, is 
as follows: 3 

Whereas, the surplus domestic cats of 
New York are, on account of their fond- 
ness for hunting, a deadly element of de- 
struction to the wild birds and mammals 
of the State, especially nesting song 
birds, quail, young grouse, squirrels and 
rabbits; and 

Whereas, the constantly increasing dan- 
gers to that wild life renders it impera- 
tive that additional safeguards should im- 
mediately be thrown around it, now be it 

Resolved, that the Legislature of the 
State of New York be, and hereby is, 
urgently requested to enact at its next 
session a comprehensive law providing for 
the licensing of all valuable domestic 
cats, and the destruction of all unlicensed 
cats, by thorough and effective methods. 


NON-SALE-OF-GAME LAWS 


With the recent closing of the Illinois’ 


market to the sale of game, one of the 
last great drains on the supply of migra- 
tory water fowl was eliminated. The 
next step should be the passage of a non- 
sale law in Louisiana. 

Further North, the markets of the 
District of Columbia and of Maryland 
and of Pennsylvania are still taking this 
class of game from other States. 

The market shooters on Currituck 
Sound are shipping ducks and geese to 
the markets of the last mentioned three 
States. For the wild geese they receive 


seventy cents apiece, where only recently 
the price was twenty-five cents. In Wash- 
ington the boys hawk these geese around 
the streets and receive from one dollar 
and a half to two dollars apiece for them. 
It is said that good livers in New York 
at times send their office boys to Phila- 
delphia to purchase and bring back to 
them game of this kind which they can- 
not buy in their own State. 

All sportsmen realize that as the ma- 
jority of the States of the country have 
closed their markets to the sale of game, 
it is particularly unfair that any State, no 
matter what its attitude may be with re- 
gard to its localized game, should offer a 
market for the sale of migratory game 
birds, and this applies with particular 
force to the nation’s capital. 

The American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in having 
a bill drawn up for introduction in Con- 
gress to prohibit the sale of game in the 
District of Columbia. It is to be hoped 
that this measure will pass at the present 
sessior® of Congress, and it is also to be 
hoped that the few remaining States which 
permit the sale of game will adopt sim- 
ilar legislation. 

The enabling act which has been intro- 
duced in Congress to make the provisions 
of the Canadian Treaty effective contains 
a provision prohibiting the sale of mi- 
gratory game. This will effectually close 
every market in the United States for 
this class of game. Sportsmen get busy 
with your Senators and Congressmen. 
Ask their support of the measure and 
thus stop at the fountainhead this waste- 
ful and unnecessary drain upon one of 
our most valuable wild life résources, 


BANDING WILD DUCKS 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

It has long been known that thousands 
of ducks were dying annually near Great 
Salt Lake, Utah, and Owens and Tulare 
lakes, California, from a diséase which 
is a serious irritation of the intestines, 
probably caused by alkaline poisons or 
refuse from the factories in the vicinity, 
and the bird succumbs by degrees, finally 
becoming paralyzed. 

By close observation it was found that 
only birds in stagnant pools were affected, 
so agents of the Biological Survey re- 
moved some in various stages and placed 
them in fresh water, and unless far gone: 
they recovered. 

For further experiment bands were 
placed around the legs of about three 
hundred ducks which had recovered and 
they were liberated near Bear River, 
Utah, during the past three summers, and 
for this reason the results cannot be 
given fully, but here are some of the 
most interesting facts. 

They contained pintails, mallards, green- 
winged and cinnamon teal, red-heads, 
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‘spoon-bills, widgeon, gadwall, wood ducks 
and others. ; 
Many have been reported recovered in 
California, others in Oklahoma, one in 
Saskatchewan and three near the writer's 
home, and all were in prime condition. 
Let us hope that something may be done 
to stop this plague of our wildfowl. 
Jounson NeErr. 


LAW MAKES SHOOTING 

BUCK IMPOSSIBLE 
& Stream Pus. Co.: 

buck law if lived up to makes the 
shooting of human beings impossible. 
The men who wait until they see the 
horns of the deer, shoot with the same 
certainty as the old revolutionary char- 
acters who withheld their fire until they 
saw the whites of their enemy's eyes. No 
better check for the high-strung, nervous 
or reckless man could be devised. It was 
just what was needed to make this char- 
acter of men ‘safe’ in the woods. | 

“Then the opponents of the law coined 
the phrase ‘shoot first and look after- 
ward.” In other words, kill your deer and 
if he is a buck take him out openly, and 
if it is a doe, take it out secretly, or leave 
it to rot. The blood of innocent men is on 
the heads of the coiners and promulga- 
tors of this phrase in my judgment, as it 
is on the heads of the men who guiltily 
shot without knowing at what they were 
shooting. 

“This is the kind of thing that happens, 
to quote an Adirondack newspaper : : 
hunting accident occurred here Sunday, 
November 5. It appears a party of hunt- 
ers from the mines went out Sunday 
morning toward the Big Notch, and while 
on the hunt one of the party, Mitchell 
Fraiser, noticed the long grass moving 
and saw part of an object, which he sup- 
posed was a deer, and accordingly he fired 
two shots, the second shot striking the 
object, which proved to be Rollen De 
Larm, of West Hague.’ 

“A sermon could be preached on that 
line, ‘noticed the long grass moving and 
accordingly fired two shots.’ It is a strik- 
ing example of the results occurring from 
the ‘shoot first and look afterward’ phrase, 
the spirit of lawlessness which is solely 
responsible for the accidents which have 
occurred this year despite the provisions 
of the buck law.”-—New York Sun. 

In substantiation of the truth of my 
statement in this Sum article, I am just in 
receipt of statistics from the State of 
Wisconsin, which show that in 1915, the 
first year of the Buck Law in that State, 
there were no hunters killed or injured 
by being mistaken for deer, whereas in 
the: four previous years there were 177 
accidents of this character. The table 
given by R. S. Scheibel, Secretary of the 
State Conservation Commission of Wis- 
consin, is as follows: 


Dead Injured 
12 14 
24 26 
1915 (First year of Buck 

None None 


Joun B. Burnuam. 


Editor’s Note——Too great em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the rule 
—see what you are firing at be- 
fore you shoot. The observance 
of this rule may be the saving of 
a human life. 


Sportsmen and Nature Lovers— 


You Need 
Forest and Stream 


Founded 1873 
The pioneer of them all. The recognized authority. Now 
the most rapidly growing outdoor magazine in America. 


Grover Cleveland said: 
Joseph Jefferson said: 
Emerson Hough said: 


ou 


“Always instructive and entertaining.” 
“My favorite journal for many years.” 
“The squarest sportsman’s magazine ever published.” 


Forest and Stream has entered upon a new career. Surrounded by 
large influences, with unusual resources and facilities, it will be more 
useful and attractive than ever. 


You should become a member of the Forest and Stream Family. Join 
now. You will never regret it. 


Special Offers 


The Nessmuk Emergency Kit—a little hos- 
pital for camp, trail or home. It will protect 
you against cuts, bruises, rheumatic and 
neuralgic aches, sprains, cramps, sudden 
colds, diarrhoea, indigestion and many other 
ailments. The contents are scientifically 
prepared and reliable, Put up in a fine, 
dark green leather case. Made to sell for 
$2.00. Send $2.00 for Forest and Stream, 
12 months and the kit, postpaid. If within 
3 months you’re not satisfied, return the 
kit “as is” and get your $2. 

Here is something else—FOREST AND STREAM for 12 
months and anyone of the following well-knownand authentic , 


books for $1.50,or FOREST AND STREAM for six months 

and any one of the books for $1.00, 

1. THE AIREDALE: The latest and best book on the history, points of judging, breedi d train- 
ing of, useful dogs. Cartridge-board covers—196 iliuetrations. 
price $1, 

‘2. GUNCRAFT: A standard work on guns, wing and trap shooting, fitti p in visi 
American Game Birds—212 pages—50 illustrations, Publishers? $1.00" 

3. MODERN BREAKING: A practical treatise on the raising and training of setters and pointers, 
illustrated photographs of the various lessons in training, 196 pages—20 illustrations, Pub- 
lishers’ price $1.00. Mail this coupon today ' 

4. CAMP LIFE AND TRICKS OF TRAPPING: The 
complete Hunter’s, Trapper's and Camper's Library FOREST AND STREAM: 


of Valuable information, Contains 300 pages—143 
illustrations. A complete Encyclopedia of wood- | 118 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


Nessmuk Emergency Kit 


craft. Publishers’ price $1.75. | Enclosed find $......... Please send 
Now is the time to subscribe. We are the oldest and 
largest American publishers of books on Hunting, Fish- | Forest anv Stream for .... mos, and 
ing, Woodcraft and Dogs. (Cc 
ross 


| Emergency Kit or book No. .... 


Send for Catalog Kit f you wat 
FOREST AND STREAM 
118 East 28th Street NEW YORK,N.Y. | address ........0.0..0..0ccceccceceus 

The most discriminating gun users in America 
shoot guns made by y Makers of Guns 


PARKER BROS. 
Meriden, Conn. 
U.S.A, 


That Satisfy 


Send for catalogue 


Agent, A. W. du Bray, 


N. Y. Salesrooms Resident 
P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


32 Warren St. 


F. &S. 2-17 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


GET SINGLE SHOT RIFLE 
Frecp & Stream Pups. Co.: 

I want to select a Winchester single 
shot rifle to use for both hunting deer 
and also for 200-yard range target shoot- 
ing. I want to select the best of the fol- 
lowing calibers: .30, .303 B, .33, and .35 
Winchesters, and to assist me in deciding 
which one of them to choose I wish 
to ask anp SrtrEAM how many 
grains of smokeless powder are used in 
the above calibers respectively? Also how 
many grains of black powder are used 
in .30, .303 British, .33 and .35 Winchester 
shells, and can the above calibers loaded 
with black powder be used in the .30, 
303 B., .33, or .35 caliber single shot 
rifle? Another—Are the wind gauge 
and mid-range various peep sights used 
for target shocting (on the single shot 
sporting rifle Winchester) interchange- 
able with the open sights for hunting on 
the same gun? That is, removing one set 
and putting on the other set without ex- 
tra or special slots for each set of sights 
on the same gun? 

Which caliber do you consider the 
most practicable (.30, 303 B., .33 and .35) 
for my use for target shooting (200-yard 
and 500-yard range) and deer hunting 
purposes? Wm. D. ACKERMAN. 

Ans.—An ideal target and deer cartridge 
would be the 30 U. S. Krag Army. 
This takes 23 grains of Lightning. 

The .303 British is about the same, but 
a blunter bullet. The .33 is a moose gun 
and has a heavy bullet, high trajectory 
and great shocking power. At the shooting 
range the trajectory would hardly do 
for a 500-yard target range. The grains 
of powder in this cartridge are 33 
Lightning. The same remarks apply 
with a still greater force to the .35 Win- 
chester, which is a big-game gun for 
moose, elk and grizzly bear. It loads 35 
grains of powder and pushes a .250 grain 
bullet. 

Taking comparative trajectory at 300 
yards, the height of the .30 Krag Army 
at mid-range is 13.86 inches; that of the 
.33, 15 inches; and the .35 Winchester, 
12 inches. You will note from the above 
that none of them approach the Govern- 
ment 06, with its 7%4-nch mid-range 
height at 300 yards. However, this fis a 
rimless cartridge and cannot be used in 
the single shot rifle, which requires a rim 
on the shell to extract.—Eb. 


COMBINATION DEER AND TAR- 


HOW TO RIG A RIFLE SLING 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I am a reader of FreLp AND STREAM and 
look forward with much pleasure to re- 
ceive each new number. The Sportsman’s 
World is a very valuable aid to the 
hunter and camper. 

I have a 1903 model .22 Winchester 
automatic rifle, and I wish to equip it 
with a leather sling for carrying on my 
shoulder when tramping. I would like 
to know how this can be done, and where 
I may purchase the suitable swivels and 
sling; also the cost of same. 

‘I note that it is impossible to use a 
rod for cleaning the gun from the breech, 
and I must necessarily clean from muz- 
zle. I use a Marble brass rod. Do you 
think that it would be more satisfactory 
and. less liable to do harm if I would 
discard the rod and use a field cleaner 
from the breech? 


Tue Siinc Property 


What is the best sight equipment for 
this rifle to be used at night for shooting 
coon, and at the same time be universally 
satisfactory. Jones. 


Ans.—Any of the big outfitting firms 
can furnish you with the slings and swivel 
equipment for a strap and also cut you 
a nice strap if you will give them about 
the length you want. I would advise get- 
ting the plain hinge sling buckle for the 
butt and the swivel buckle for the fore- 
end. Ask them to send you the same 
set of swivels that they furnished for 
my .35 Winchester model ’95. They also 
cut a strap for me and sent it with the 
swivel. 

Regarding the cleaning equipment, why 
don’t you carry a rope cleaner, in which 
the wire brush has a piece of line attached 
to each end and can be pulled through the 
rifle either way? 

Regarding sight equipment, I would 
suggest a folding tang peep, a folding 
wide-notch leaf sight in the rear notch 
and a combination globe and ivory front 
sight.—Eb. 


SIGHTING FOR MINIATURE 
LOADS 3 
By Van ALLEN LYMAN 


the most popular sizes of sporting 
ammunition it is usually possible to 
supplement the high-powered hunting car- 
tridges by pistol cartridges fired from a 
chamber bushing or by light loads in the 
regular shell. These miniature loads are 
cheap and convenient for killing small 
game at short range. 

The shooter will find, however, that 
miniature loads almost invariably require 
a sight adjustment different than that for 
the high-powered cartridges. This adjust- 
ment may be for elevation only, or it may 
be necessary to have it both vertical and 
lateral. The shooter who uses a gun on 
which the sights are not readily adjustable 
is apt to content himself with holding off 
the mark an amount estimated to be equal 
to the deviation of the bullet, meantime 
hoping his bullet will be lucky enough to 
conneci. The story of the shooter who 
has his gun fitted with sights adjustable 
in every direction is that he had his sights 
all set for accurate shooting with the 
miniature load, expecting small game, then 
large game appeared and he: lost it be- 
cause there was no time to set the sights 
correctly for the big game cartridges. 

One thing is quickly learned by the 
man who uses full and miniature loads 
in the same rifle, that the sight setting 
is necessarily different for both. Further- 
more, it is very desirable to be able to 
make a quick change from one sight set+ 
ting to the other. What is simpler than 
two rear sights? If one favors the tang 
peep sight for general work, then the mat- 
ter is easy, simply install in the rear bar- 
rel sight slot one of the folding rear 
sights, the kind which is made with a 
hinge which enables the sight to lay flat 
on the barrel and out of the way when not 
in use. Discard the tang sight and use the 
folding barrel sight for miniature loads, 
adjusted for the average range at which 
miniature shooting is done, say thirty 
yards. When big game shows up, the 
folding barrel sight is folded down and 
the tang sight turned up and there you 
are, provided you have remembered to 
change the miniature cartridge in the bar- 
rel for a full-powered one. 

The problem is equally simple for the 
man who prefers and uses a barrel rear 
sight for big game hunting. Use two 
barrel sights, there is no law against it. 
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Another Delightful 
Surprise Package 


for February 


men the country over. The new size, 
with its bigger pages, its artistic arrange- 
ment of illustrations, its interesting 
stories and helpful articles proved won- 
derfully pleasing. The February issue, 
now ready, is another bundle of delight- 
ful surprises for men who love the 
sports of the open. We can’t tell you 
here about all the good things it con- 
tains, but take just a single tip: 


If You Like Dogs 


or if you ever went camping, read “‘The 
Vindication of Nuis,” by Kirk Muir, in 
this month’s Ovrter’s. It’s the story 
of a dog that went on a canoe trip, and 
carries a chuckle in every line for the 
“been there”? fellows. 


Are You A Patriot? 


Every good sportsman loves his country 
and wants to know what it is doing in 
the way of national defense. That’s why 
you will be so intensely interested in 
Paul B. Jenkins’ article, “Battle Tactics 
at Plattsburg.” It is the report of a 
man who himself shouldered a musket 
at the training camp, and, like its author, 
absolutely genuine. 


Whether your hobby*is shooting, fishing, 
camping, hunting, motoring, dogs or 
photography, you'll find the February 
Ovuter’s a big 15 cents’ worth. 


12 Months’ Subscription, $1.50 


Outer’s Book Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


15c at All News-Stands 


UTER’S BOOK for January brought 
a storm of compliments from sports- 


Leave the regular sight as it is for big 
game work, and ih front of it mount 
another sight of the turn-down kind for 
use with reduced loads. No slot to put 
it in? Make one. A suitable file and a 
little care and patience is all that is neces- 
sary. The miniature load sight will be 
almost certain to need a higher elevation 
than the regular sight, and hence its top 
and notch will show above the other sight 
when it is turned up. With the sight for 
miniature loads turned down, the regular 
sight is left unobstructed for serious 
work. 


CURE FOR TOO HIGH TRAJEC- 
TORY 


Fiero & Stream Pvus. Co.: 

I have been looking over the Sports- 
man’s World Department and I would 
like to ask a question. 

I have an 8 mm. Mauser carbine, 
model of 1890, military style. The bar- 
rel is in perfect condition and it shoots 
accurately with one exception, it raises 
too much on shert range so I have to 
guess at my range. It shoots six inches 
high at one hundred yards, but when the 
bullet gets about 250 or 300 yards away 
it is down where it belongs, but I don’t 
see deer in the woods at that distance. I 
would like to know if there is arly way 
to make it shoot where I point it on 
short range, as I generally see deer in 


Fooyes 
Tensecroay 


mun 


Gaoune 
EXAGGERATED TRAJECTORY CURVE 


the woods, say, 50 to 100 yards. It has 
the common military sights. I tried to 
fit a Lyman ivory hunting sight on the 
muzzle but could not make it fit. 
L. D. 

Ans.—The 8 m.m. cartridge has a mid- 
range height, or trajectory, of about 5% 
inches at 100 yards when held .on a mark 
200 yards off. This is the minimum sight- 
ing of the rifle with military sights. I 
had the same difficulty with my Spring- 
field Mauser and always had to hold un- 
der about six inches at 100 yards. I think 
the best cure for it is a tang peep sight 
of the flexible variety so that when you 
pull back the bolt it will not be in the 
way. Another good sight for it would be 
the three-bar leaf sight as made by the 
gunsight companies. These sights they 
can furnish you at the right height for 
100, 200, 300 yards point-blank holding 
for your 8 m.m. cartridge.—Eb. 


CONDITIONS OF CIVILIAN CLUB 
GALLERY MATCHES, SEASON OF 
1917 


Eligibility: Open to teams from rifle 
clubs organized under the rules and regu- 
lations of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association and 
in good standing. 

Team: Any number of men up to ten 
may shoot on the team, and the five 
highest scores to count for record. Not 
more than two men who have been mem- 
bers of the winning team in this match 
in previous years will be allowed to shoot 
on a team representing any club. 

Distance: Seventy-five feet from the 
end of rifle to target. 

Number of Shots: Two sighting shots 
and 20 shots for record for each member 
of team each week. 

Target: The N. R. A. six-bull gallery 
target. Each competitor will fire four 
shots on each record bull. Targets must 
be used as issued, without the use of 


When Winter 
Calls You 


HEN you want to set 

every nerve and mus- 

cle tingling; when you want 

to be glad you’re alive—get 

out and drink deep of the 

breath of the winter woods. 

And what an appetite/ Appetite 

that only the most nourishing, hun- 
ger-filling “‘snack’’ can satisfy. 

That’s why Beech-Nut Peanut .- 
Butter, spread on fresh white bread, 
calls for a place in your pack. It is 
not only satisfying and nourishing, 
but it has favor that makes you 
call for more. 

That skillful perfection of flavor 
which characterizes every food prod- 
uct bearing the Beech-Nut label, 
makes Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
different from any other peanut 
butter made. 

Ask your dealer or outfitter. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY. CANAJOHARIE, N, ¥. 


KING’S 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already and 
endorsed 
Crossman, 
Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. 
eden 11, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr.McDonald 

Navy: ol. 'H Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major Pau 
Wolfand over 30 Commissioned Officers of the regular 
Army and National Guard, who saw and wu the 
glassesat Camp Perry. We can pqtually 
that Rifleite will improve your vision and _ shooting 
whether with rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped K ing. Write at once for new 
circular, Orders filled in rotation. 


pe F. W/. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 
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“Pointer, 


West © 


LIFETIME 
VALET SERVICE 


AKE a tip from West Point Cadets, the best turned out 
men in the world trousers @ Heatless method 


as they do, 


Don’t let the tailor scorch beat. trousers with 


LESS THAN 
1c A MONTH 


a hot iron while the wet «team rots the cloth. Get the famous 
West Point trouser crease, knifelike from belt to boot—by 
automatic heatiess pressing, It’s only $1.00 for 


Leahey’s HEATLESS Trouser Press 


(Protected by U. 8. letters patent No, 1,112,922) 


No operating oost for this wonderful 


No worry, no inconvenience, no loss 
of time, no ekill required. 


New Trousers for Old 


Fold the HEATLESS Presse with 
trousers it, in suitease, closet 
over back of chair__ANY WHERE! 
Your trousers last 50 per cent longer. 


Cut Out Tailor’s Bills 


Takes one minute to put trousers 


every of your life. Be spick and 
span—be envied for your appear-|in Heatless Press. Automatically 
ance. Good « pays banker | ready in the morning. This press 
or clerk. pays for itself the firss month in 


I T aP a Month tailor’s bills saved. 
Makes you the best groomed man in 
your set for the rest of your life. It’s } / 
Creaser, Presser. a Stretcher and | One dealer sells 36,000. Dealers, 

Hangers all combined in one. write at once. 
MONEY BACK COUPON GUARANTEE 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 45 W. B’way, (Trouser Press Dept.) N. Y. City 
Enclosed find $1, tor which please send me, postpaid, one Leahey’s 
HEATLESS Trouser l’ress. If at the end of 10 days I do not wish 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 


IGUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 
erested, le for our s Gun 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 


The Swiss Chalet in America 
Authentic and practical photos, designs. plans 
and estimates covering individual requirements 
of the art-loving American home- builder 
Residences, Cottages, Hunting Lodges, Etc. 
$2.00 per portfolio, prepaid 


Fritz Ehrsam, Architect 


922 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
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shields or blinds. Official targets will be 
we free for the matches by the 


Position: Prone, no part of extended 
arm to touch the ground except the elbow. 
No artificial support to any part of the 
rifle except the sling. 

Rifle: Any .22 caliber weighing not 


over 10 pounds. 

Ammunition: Any .22 caliber. 

Sights: Any rear sight can be placed 
on any part of the rifle. 

Trigger Pull: Not less than 3 pounds. 

Time Allowance: Thirty minutes for 
the string of 22 shots, taking time from 
the first sighting shot. 

Preliminary Practice: No member of 
the team to fire more than five shots pre- 
liminary to firing his score (22 shots) 
in the match on the night of the contest. 

Judge and Witness: A judge approved 
by the N A. will act as executive 
officer of the match, and will certify on 
the target that he witnessed the shooting 
—_ that all conditions were complied 
with. 

Reporting: At the close of each match 
each week the results will be reported on 
an official regort biank and mailed at once 
to the N. R. A. with the targets. 

Matches, How Shot: All entries will 
be divided into classes, according to past 
performances, containing not more than 
12 clubs. 

Entrance Fee: Ten dollars per team, 
one or more teams allowed from a club. 

Prize: To the club in any class 
making the highest grand aggregate score 
the “National Trophy,” to be held for one 
year or until the next competition, and 
ten bronze medals to go to the ten men 
shooting in the greatest number of con- 
tests. To the teams winning in Classes 
B and C will be given five bronze medals 
under the same conditions. The winning 
team will also receive a “Certificate ot 
Victory,” to be retained by the club. 
The winning teams in each class will be 
determined by the aggregate score of all 
matches shot. Provided, however, that 
if a team classified in a lower class should 
win the championship, the next highest 
team in that class will be awarded the 
medals in that class. 

Entries: Entries will close on January 
15, 1917, and the matches will begin the 
week ending January 27, 1917. 
OFFICIAL. 

NATIONAL BoARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF 

RiFLE PRACTICE. 

F. H. Jr., 
Assistant Recorder. 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1916. 


.22 RIFLE TARGET SIZES 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I would like to be enlightened through 
your columns of the size of targets used 
in connection with the .22 cal. long rifle, 
also the .22 cal. pistol at the ranges from 
50 to 200 yards. 

I would like full dimensions pertain- 
ing to size of bull’s-eye, also size of each 
ring. The first edition I saw of your 
magazine was the October number; have 
seen the November and December num- 
ber and have found it very interesting, 
myself being interested in the small-bore 
rifle. BECKMAN. 

Ans.—There are quite a number of dif- 
ferent targets used for the .22 caliber 
long rifle cartridge. The standard has a 
1-inch bull’s-eye, 4 inch 4 ring and 6 inch 
3 ring. This is the standard 50-yard 
N. R. A. target for 25 yards. There is a 
target with 14-inch bull’s-eye and numer- 
ous rings about a quarter of an inch 
apart. 


Jay Clark, Jr., a 
lawyer of Worces- 
ter, Mass. won the 
Amateur Cham- 
pionshipof all New 
England with an 


ITHACA 


others with his 
Ithaca, which he says “is the best gun 
made.” 
Catalog FREE—double guns $24.00 up; 
single trap guns $85.00 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 11 ITHACA, N. Y, 


efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 


le guns 
Lefever Arms Co.,Inc., 111 LakeSt.,Ithaca, N.Y. 


Don’t Wear A Truss’ 


PADS are different from the truss, being medicine appli- 
cators made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to 
hold the distended muscles securely in place. No “digging in” 
or grinding pressure. No strape, buckles or springs attached. 
Simple Home Treatment. Easy te Soft asVelvet 
Nodelay from work. Hundreds ef swera testimonials from those 
cured,some of them of them most aggravated cases and oflong standing. 


Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix 


Do This NOW! 

Save Years of Suffering 
Write today for FREE Trisl Plapae 
and illustrated book on rup- 
" ture. Learn how to close the 
hernial opening as nature fn- 
tended, so the rupture can't 
come down. Nocharge for it. 
now orever; nothing toreturn. 


Be Away With Steel and Rubber Bands that chafe and pinch. Stuart's | 


TAL OF PLAPAO “< Block 381, St. Louis, Mo. mo. J 
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THE “TRY GUN” 

A patent reason for the failure of many 
trapshooters to ‘mprove their scores, de- 
spite much practice, is the fact that their 
gun does not “fit.” In the past the only 
remedy was to try one gun after another 
until the right one was discovered, a long, 


FirttInc MECHANISM OF THE Try GuN. 


tedious and expensive process, and one 
which few had the patience or means to 
follow out. Now at nearly every tourna- 
ment some professional will be present 
with a “try gun” and will gladly measure 
any shooter and tell him just the kind of a 
stock he needs on his gun to make it fit 
him. The “try gun” is of English origin. 
The stock is built in sections held together 
with adjustable screws, by means of 
which the exact drop and length to fit 
any individual can be determined. 


REGARDING GAME GUN 
WEIGHTS 


By Edwin L. Hedderly 


Of course, there is a certain amount 
of fancy bound to creep into conclusions 
of this sort from which the writer claims 
no exemption, except that experience es- 
tablished certain averages which are most 
likely to work out true. A Southern 
Californian who loves to shoot quail, 
doves, ducks and geese is so favorably 
situated within a night’s ride of any kind 
of game he cares to hunt that the op- 
portunities are unusual for obtaining this 
kind of experience; and it impresses it- 
self whether one wills it that way or not. 
Results are something; and they are hard 
to get away from, sheuld anyone desire 
to attempt to do such a foolish act as 
to ignore the palpable cause in trying 
to fit a theoretical one to any given effect. 

Given a 32-inch 20-bore of 6% pounds 
or better by three or four ounces, and 
one can fill up a 234-inch case to the 
crimp with powder, wads and shot com- 
binations that will satisfactorily comple- 
ment his skill, whether the game be doves 
and snipe, quail, ducks or even geese. 
A first-class performer in the gage will 
tender a good account of itself with 
every size from 4’s, which are as large 
as it is practicable to shoot from a 20- 
gage, down to 8’s, which, except for 
snipe, are as small shot as there is any 
sense in shooting, and quite equal to 
the snipe, too, given a gun that shoots 
the size. Most 20-bores are not at home 
with 8’s, and the gain in pattern density 
attainable with No. 9, together with the 
spread, will recommend that size, while 
even No. 19 will give surprising results 
on these terider little birds. 

The idea of having a gun for every- 
thing has two drawbacks; one, the cost 
of so much sport equipment, and the other, 
the unavoidable consequence of changing 
guns in prejudicing one’s shooting. So 
much of shooting is a sub-conscious 
Process, and mechanical in its nature, that 
any change in the mechanics of the com- 
bination is disorganizing; and that tells 
why the “one-gun” man, either in field or 
at traps, is so apt to prove a tough nut. 

€ is accustomed to that one gun, it is 
a part of his shooting-combination, and 
no other gun is so exactly like it that 
the change does not tell doubly, because 
on changing back, he has “thrown him- 
Self off” of the old favorite for a few 


Infallible and “E C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 


WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


In 


vent you from enjoying the satisfaction 


given 


obtain 


Undo 


name 


U. S. and o 


Make of Shells 


gun Powders, Jnfallible and ““E. C.” 


These splendid powders, which are of high 
and remarkably uniform quality, may be 


the list given at the left. 
you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
particular make of shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 
You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
fallible or ““E. C.’? Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


Your Favorite 


HE fact that you prefer some partic- 
ular make of shell when shooting at 
the traps or in the field need not pre- 


sportsmen by Hercules Smokelss Shot- 


ed in any standard make of shell. 
ubtedly the shell you use is named in 
The next time 


You will see the 
of the powder stenciled on the box 
n the top wad in each shell. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
1059 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 


Four Years Ago— 


It was just that long ago that we started to 
compile what is now the most complete sports- 


men’s guide, manual and encyclopedia. 


Through those four years we have been search- 
ing out information of the most authentic and 
proven kind—information—the scope of which 
can best be judged by the partial index on page 


309 in this issue. 


On that page is advertised the Outdoorsman’s 
Handbook—a ready-reference, indestructible 
pocket-size book that ought to be a part of every 
real sportsman’s outfit. 


THE 


Send for Our Art Catalog 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC., 30 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


Equal to 25 Ordinary Lanterns ! 


A real boon to sportsmen, campers, 
farmers—in the shop, on the farm, 
in the woods, fields—while boating, 
hunting—any time, anywhere, a 
steady, bright-as-day light is needed. 


THE STORM KING LANTERN 


—200 candle power—wind and rain 
proof—costs cent per hour—l 
quart gasoline or kerosene operates 
it 15 hours—light—handy size. See 
it at your dealer’s, or 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER CIRCULAR 
We have an interesting proposition 
to make to you. 

National Electric Works 
472 S. Clinton Chicago 


SMITH 


Our Trap Grade 


With 2 Triggers $56.50 

With Automatic 
Ejector 

With Automatic 
Ejector and 


unter one 
Trigger 87.50 
We Make all 


Grades From 
$25 to $1000 
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GENUINE NORTH STAR 


Hockey Skates\ 


Der cent of 
ofessional skaters in the United States. 
They are made of the finest grade imported 
Swedish steel and are of the highest quality ot 
construction. Shoes are chrome-tauned leather 
—soft, pliable and not affected by water, Al- 
though designed tor speed, they are being used 
more and more for pleasure skating. The 
greatest value ever offered at the price. 

Write today for a pair of these wonderful 
skates, giving length in inches of ordinary 
shoes, or enclose pencil sketch of stocking feet, 
Other skates ranging from 65c up. Also write 
for our encyclopedia of sporting goods. Gives 
full information regarding our basket ball 
and hunter outfits, also sweaters, home ex- 
ercisers, etc, (678) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 58, 623-683 8. Wabash Avenue, Ohieago 


Make Your Own 
Weather Forecasts 

Your weather knowledge can be as 
authoritative, as far as changes are 


concerned, as the government forecasts if 
you have a 
Barometer 
No waiting for your newspaper to tell 
you. Many uncomfortable hours saved. 
Know what to wear beforehand and insure 
bodily comfort. 
In construction, scientifically exact— 
=e | the highest. Adjustable by any one 
or all altitudes below 3,500 feet. Five- 
inch lacquered brass case, enameled metal 
dial. Efficient—starts to forecast at once. 
Your Optician and Scientific Instrument / 
Dealer sell Secs weather instru- 
ments. Ifoutof stock, send us 
$10and we will ship 
instrument at once. 
You should have our 
36-page Barometer 
«Booklet. It describes 
other styles—yours on 


J request, Address the 


Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
World's Largest Mfgs. of 

Instruments 


and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 

totighten uptheplates. 3 sizes: 34 inch diamet- 

et, 10c; 1 inch, 1Sc; 1 x 1% inch, 20c, 


of Marble’s Specialties 
free upon 
request. 


f MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Are. 


151 
Original Oil Painting 
of the cover of this issue, by Chas. De 
Feo, one of the best outdoor artists of the 
day, is offered for sale. Size 24x36 in. If 
interested, write for price. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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shots. It is true that really good shots 
do well with any gun—judged by stand- 
ards other than their own. Your really 
good shot is apt to be a merciless critic 
of his own shooting, quite the harshest, in 
fact; and because he himself knows how 
many birds he misses. While acknowl- 
edging that shooting, like business success 
or most other things in life, is a matter 
of percentages of successes to failures, 
he does not apply that philosophy to him- 
self, but feels he should kill them all 
within range, and somewhat beyond. Ask 
one of these chaps about changing guns; 
not those who watch him and say he 
performs equally well with everything or 
anything. There are a few shots thrown 
away in the transition period always; 
and that this is something more than 
theory is suggested by my own personal 
experience with a whole battery of guns 
of every gauge, name, and nature, includ- 
ing what I believe to be the greatest 16- 
gauge ever bored; and yet I find myself 
sticking more closely than ever to my best 
20-bore, and persistently putting the little, 
long, lean Parker up against high ducks, 
geese, making it do work I know to be 
really somewhat over any 20-bore’s head 
and properly within the province of the 
sixteen, at least. Disinclination to dis- 
organize myself by continually changing 
about is the reason. Every man who 
shoots likes to shoot as well as he can, 
and the better he can shoot the more 
pride taken in shooting well, hence the 
more particular and painstaking he is sure 
to become regarding every condition that 
has a bearing upon success. 

Some men argue that long-barreled 
guns are bad in cover, catch in the brush, 
etc. That is too funny to take seriously. 
Cover so dense that a man cannot handle 
a 32-inch gun is pretty thick for a 26-inch 
barrel, and he had better get out of it. 
True, there are some coverts in the 
South where a shot can be had at Bob- 
white quail without need to fire at a bird 
over 100 feet, and seldom chance to see 
one that far; if the cylinder, short-bar- 
reled 20 has any excuse for being any- 
where, that is the place; but even so, a 
reduced shot-load should do the work, and 
allow the longer, steadier gun to be used. 

The idea that 32-inch barrels slow a 
man down is entirely theoretical so far 
as success is concerned. They do steady 
the shooter, and in that sense slow down 
his enthusiasm; but in getting onto the 
birds, particularly crossing birds, personal 
experience indicates that they are actually 
faster, because they pitch truer and less 
correction seems necessary. Meanwhile, 
there is something about the lengthened 
sighting-plane of the longer rib, and the 
narrowing of the muzzles from their 
greater distance from the eye that cer- 
tainly does make not only for a quicker, 
truer pitch to the mark, but enables the 
sub-conscious mind to catch an error in 
the alignment instantly and correct it. 

So we have sketched out our ideal 
game-gun of the period. Everywhere 
theory has had to trot together with prac- 
tice, and where they did not pull in unison, 
theory has been taken out of the traces. 
Theory is essential; but it should always 
be checked with performance, and dis- 
carded if it fails to fit. Theory says a 
26-inch, 5%4-pound featherweight 20 is 
lighter to carry, and could be made to 
shoot as close and hard; but practice 
steps in to remark that loading that weight 
up to 20-bore capacity is not only danger- 
ous, but so uncomfortable that the sharp, 
nasty jar will start one flinching, a thing 
none are immune from. Then is the time 
when a little weight, length and balance 
comes to one’s aid in a gun. 


SIGHTS FOR THE STEVENS .22 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

The new size of the magazine is alf 
right, but I think that I like the old kind 
a bit better. Come to think of it though 
it isn’t in the size or dimensions, it’s, the 
contents that count so I haven’t any kick 
coming. 

I guess the question I’m going to ask 
now will go to the gun department. What 
sight, if any, should be used on a Stey- 
ens “Crack Shot” .22 for general small 
game hunting in Pennsylvania? The 
factory-furnished ones consist of a Y- 
shape back sight and a blade front sight. 
Would these be good enough? 


F. C. Lawrence. 


Ans.—I would not bother about chan. 
ging the sights on the “Crack Shot,” be- 
cause a good pair of sights would cost 
as much as the rifle, and the rifle itself 
will not last you long. Later, when you 
buy a Stevens “Favorite,” you can get 
for it a folding leaf rear slot sight, fold- 
ing tang rear sight and a combination 
ivory and globe front sight, the same as 
my boy has on his “Favorite.” This gives 
him a good combination for open hunting 
for quick work in dense timber, and peep 
and globe for long range work at a crow 
in a high tree or a woodchuck in an open 


field. 


Fotpinc TanGc Rear SIGHT 


The steel of which some cheap rifle bar- 
rels are made is so poor that if you neg- 
lect to clean them several times after 
using smokeless powder .22 shorts, you 
will find them so badly pitted and rusted 
that they have no accuracy at all. 

When my kid was nine years old, 
he had a “Marksman” $3.50 gun, which 
shot accurately enough at first, but he 
was careless about cleaning it, and after 
a few neglected cleanings it got very 
bad. The Stevens “Favorite,” on the con- 
trary, will stand some little neglect in 
cleaning, and is very accurate. The last 
long range shooting he did with it was 
44x50 at 100 yards, the bull’s-eye being 
4 inches in diameter or practically the 
size of a bluerock.—Eb. 


SHOTGUN FOR A YOUNGSTER 
Epitor MILter: 

May I, as a subscriber to Fretp AND 
SrreaM, ask you for a little information 
concerning a suitable shotgun for my 
boy of twelve years. I am writing to you 
as I remember that you have a boy who 
uses a gun, and do not recall that in my 
reading of the sporting papers to have 
read of any editor who is so fortunate. 

Now this youngster ‘of mine has a rifle 
and under my care has become, or pef- 
haps in spite of it, a very fair shot, and 
has to his credit quite a number of game 
birds and animals, including a fox which 
is his master stroke. 

The shotguns advertised in the sport- 
ing goods catalogues are all very heavy 
for him, even in the small gauges. 

What gauge would you recommend and 
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GeorcE F. PARMENTER. 
Ans—I should advise for your boy a 
Bgauge single shotgun with automatic 
ejector. 
This is the gun that my boy used until 
the present date when he has graduated 
into my double .12 shotgun. Do not get 
a hammerless gun or a double gun for 
him before he is fourteen.—Epb. 


KEROSENE 'N SHOTGUN BAR- 
RELS 
Fri & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 


I would like to take advantage of the 


opportunities offered by your Question 
Bureau, therefore I ask the following: 

1, Would it damage, hurt or injure in 
any way gun barrels to let them be placed 
in kerosene (coal oil) for the summer? 

2. How long should or could they be 
kept this way if it is practicable? 

3. Can duck shooting be done success- 
fully with a .16-gauge gun? If so, what 
sizes and combination of shot should be 
used (on mallard and teal)? 

4. (a) Which has the keener scent for 
single birds a Pointer or Setter? (b) 
On a covey? 


Ans—Do not leave your gun barrels 
in kerosene oil to be packed away as 
there is always a certain amount of free 


, sulphuric acid remaining in all refined 


oils, which will cause rust in a short 


time. 

For duck shooting with the 16-gauge 
gun I would use No. 6 chilled for fresh 
water ducks and No. 5 for the thicker 
plumaged salt water ducks. 

Regarding the comparative scent of the 
Pointer or Setter, I would say that nei- 
ther one is superior to the other. The 
pointer, however, is a better dog for the 
South, as he does not pick up cockle- 
burrs owing to his short coat, while you 
have to pick them out of the Setter by 
the handful after every day’s hunting. 
Also in hot weather the pointer does not 
get tired and thirsty so soon as the Set- 
ter, which latter is more specially a 
Northern dog.—Eb. 


A HOME-MADE NITRO-SOLVENT 


& StreAM Pus. Co.: 

I notice in October number of Frerp 
AND STREAM that M. A. Smith asks for 
a formula of nitro-solvent oil. The 
writer cut a recipe from an old copy of 
Fiep AND STREAM some time ago, and 
has been using it in .280 Ross according 
to directions, and which is as follows: 


1 ounce of sperm oil 
1 ounce of turpentine 
1 ounce of acetone 

2 ounces of coal oil 


I might add that in my last lot I have 
made I have put in three ounces of sperm 
oil instead of one, and in my opinion, this 
makes a much better oil. It mixes thick, 
and after standing for two or three days 

omes a clear light amber color. 
I trust this may be of use to Mr. Smith, 
and to others who would like to make 


their own oil. 
W. J. Batpwin. 


ARE YOU STUMPED? 


Do you want information about 
any outdoor subject? We are 
here to answer your questions. 
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This Tent Rolls up 4 x 16 inches— 
Weighs only 3% lbs. —‘‘Sleeps”’ Two 


FLOOR CLOTH 


UARANTEED waterproof, snakeproof and 
bug proof. Light but right. That’s the Sports- 
man’s Style Compac Tent, shown above. 

Sportsman’s Tent is only one of many camping ac- 
cessories included in our line of 


COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT 


for Hunting, Fishing, Hiking and Touring. And our prices 
have not advanced. For an early Spring visit to lake or 
mountains, or for camping or tramping trips in Summer or 
Fall, Compac is ideal equipment. 


Sportsman’s Style Tent, as illustrated, is 6 ft. wide, 
8 ft. long, 4 ft. to peak. Carries in rojl 4x16 inches. 
Can be pitched without poles. Weighs only 3% lbs. Plenty 
of room for two persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of 
tent. Four adjtistable ventilators. A tent for years—-not a 
season. Write today for full details, and free illustrated 
catalog describing the complete Compac Line. 


A Net that Lands 


the Minnows! 


Here, fishermen, is the minnow net 
you’ve long been wanting. Spreads 
44 in. Folds to 24 in. eighs only 
22 oz. Frame of finely-tempered 
steel rods. Has Bait pocket to en- 


tice minnows. Collapses if snagged, 
so can be drawn in wahavmait 
Write for 


Further 
Details 


COMPAC TENT CO. Tenh st. INDIANAPOLIS<C® 


We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 


SLEEP AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO, 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tubercvlosis Pa- 
tientsandSports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 


proof. Packs 6x 


Write for Catalogue A. 
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SKATING 


The King of Winter Sports and 
the most Fashionable. We 
have a superb line of Skates of 
every make, grade and price 
including the famous CAN - 
ADIA AUTOMOBILE 
SKATES. 


i OUTFITS FROM $7.50 UP 


Also Sweaters, Mufflers, Caps, 
Gloves, etc., in infinite variety. 
See our stock or write us. Mail 
Orders Receive Prompt, Intel- 
ligent Care. 

Sportsmen’s Headquarters For 
80 Y. 


ears. 
J. B. CROOK & CO., Inc. 
Specialists in Sporting Goods 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


463 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Opposite The Library Telephone, 244 Vanderbilt 


Outdoorsmen’s Books 


Experience is a hard teacher. It pays 
to read up on a thing before you start in 


BOOKS SAVE YOU COSTLY ERRORS 


CAMP CRAFT 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Figid and Stream 
The most up-to-the-minute book on camping ever writ- 
ten. Handsomely bound in cloth. 315 pages. 50 illustra- 
tions. No outdoorsman should be without a copy of 
Camp Craft in his outfit. All the modern camping outfits 
that you don’t find in the earlier books are described in 
this one. AUTOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $2.50 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
Chap. I, Camp Medicine; Chap. II, First Aid in tne 
Woods. Price, 50 cts. in waterproof leatherette binding. 
With a year’s subscription to Field and Stream 60. 

‘t renew your subscription without tacking on ten 
cents extra and get this book for your kit. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND 
FISHING 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
If you have a boy this is your best Christmas present 
for him. $1.25 net. With a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Any beginner will find this his best guide for trout, bass 
and museallonge fishing, wing shooting, rifle shooting and 
camping out. Ten chapters on the latter subject alone. 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 

160 pp., 30 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
Concenirate on your hunting dogs, and Tet the rest go. 
This book tells you how to raise and train these breeds 
from puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chap- 
ter on the Pointer and Irish’ Setter ou will need this 

if you are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. 
With a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $1.75. 


COMBINATION 0 The whole set and a year’s 


* subscription for $5.00, 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Bidg., 34th St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
¥ or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
isa 


Sportsmen have known it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
loc. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a# dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents, 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass | 
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TRAP 


SHOOTING 


DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY — 
EATON 


NOTES FROM THE TRAPSHOOTER’S WORLD 


A. A. T. A. HAS QUICK GROWTH 


The rapid increase in the number of 
clubs affiliated with the American Ama- 
teur Trapshooters’ Association gives some 
idea of the increasing popularity of medal 
shooting. There are now 1,282 clubs affi- 
liated with the national organization in ad- 
dition to the various leagues and state as- 
sociations. Distance or nationality is no 
barrier to the growth of the A. A. T. A, 
for the latest census of affiliated clubs 
shows that there are fifty-five in Canada, 
two in Alaska and one in Hawaii. 

The wide distribution of clubs belong- 
ing to the A. A A. is shown by the 
following table: 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
New Jersey 
Wisconsin ... 


Michigan 


Missouri 

Maryland ... 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Kentucky 

Virginia 
Washington 
Oregon 

West Virginia.... 
Arkansas ..... 
Vermont 

Alabama 

Florida 

North Dakota 
Arizona 


California ... 
Montana 
Oklahoma 
Delaware 

Colorado 

North Carolina... 
Ohio 

New Hampshire... 
Mississippi 

Maine 


Rhode Islard.... 
South Carolina... 
Wyomin 
Dist. of 
Canada 


New Mexico. 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
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STANLEY F. WITHE, 
President. 


HIGH PROFESSIONAL SHOT FOR 
1916 


Homer Clark, East Alton, Ill., is phys- 
ically in the lightweight class, but when 
it comes to shooting ability he trains with 
the heaviest of the heavyweights, and 


outclasses them all. He has been in the 
professional class for several years, and 
has made a good record both at the score 
and in popularity with the shooters whom 
he has met at tournaments. He is a 
member of the American Indians, being 
known as Chief Illini. He stands at the 
head of the entire field of shooters for 
the year 1916, having broken 98 per cent 
of the 2,100 targets in registered shoots, 
a record that has never been equalled. 


NEW YORK A. A. SHOOT 


High wind and flurries of snow made 
hard conditions at the shoot of the New 
York A. A., at Travers Island on De- 
cember\17. W. B. Ogden and D. S. Me- 
Mahon tied for the high scratch prize on 
91; the shoot off was won by the former, 
and he also won the Travers Island Cup, 
as well as a leg on the accumulation prize, 
G. W. Derrick was high handicap man 
with a total of 99, including his handicap 
of 16; he also won a 50-target special 
event. 


MARYLAND TRAPSHOOTERS 
LEAGUE 


The Maryland Trapshooters League 
held its opening shoot on December 16 at 
Baltimore. The Aberdeen. team won a 
leg on the team trophy with a score of 
303 out of a possible 350. The Oriole 
Club second with 293, and the Baltimore 
Shooting Association 291; Prospect Park 
Shooting Association 255; Parkton Gun 
Club 251. The prize in the professional 
race was won by H. L. Worthington, of 
Baltimore, with 48 out of 50. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


The annual Grand International Trap- 
shooting Tournament opened on Decem- 
ber 4, at the St. Thomas (Ontario) Driv- 
ing Park, under the auspices of the St. 

Thomas Gun Club. 


Homer Criark, Proresstonat In 1916 


Some high scores 
were recorded. The 
International clay tar- 
get championship was 
won by H. J. Pender- 
gast, of Pheenix, N. 
Y., on a score of 9%. 
Th e International 
Handicap event was 
won by A. D. Kirby, 
of Urban, IIL, after 
shooting off a tie on 
88 with S. G. Vance, 
of Tillsonburg, Can. 
In the shoot-off Kir- 
by, 18 yards, scored 
19 out of 20 targets; 
Vance, 21 yards, 17. 
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INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the association 
was held at Jersey City, N. J., on Decem- 
ber 7th, and the new Board Directors 
elected. On December 8th the Soard met 
in New York City, at the Astor Hotel, 
with T. E. Doremus in the chair, and E. 
Reed Shaner acting as secretary, for the 
election of officers and such other busi- 
ness as demanded the attention of the 
Board. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
T. E. Doremus; vice-president, T. H. 
Keller; secretary, E. Reed Shaner; treas- 
urer-manager, Elmer E. Shaner. 

It was voted to change the time of the 
annual meeting to the first Thursday after 
the first Wednesday in November. 

It was voted to continue in 1917 the 
same general registered tournament pol- 
icy as was in force in 1916. By this rul- 
ing, with the exception of State tourna- 
ments, leagues of gun clubs and special 
organizations, all applications to hold reg- 
istered tournaments, carrying requests for 
contributions, must be. made on or before 
February 15th,’and no application will be 
passed upon before that date. 

It was decided that where it is the cus- 
tom to hold tournaments on Sunday, such 
tournaments be registered, and that the 
scores made be included in the official 
averages. This is a change in policy 
which will please many of the western 
states, and one which will result in many 
names being added to the Association’s 
list of yearly averages. ‘ 

It was voted to present trophies for 
team competition, the conditions under 
which these trophies will be presented to 
be announced later. 

It was voted that the winner of the 
Fleet championship of the U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet shall be allowed to compete with the 
respective State champions for the Na- 
tional Amateur Championship at the 
Grand American Handicap tournament. 

At last the trap shooters have the 
terms “amateur” and “professional” clear- 
ly defined. In other sports the line be- 
tween amateurs and professionals has 
been sharply drawn, but in trapshooting 
this has not been the case, and arguments 
and hard feelings have resulted. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: Amateur 
—Any shooter, not dependent upon his 
skill as a trap shot as a means of liveli- 
hood, either directly or indirectly, or in 
part or in whole, including employees of 
manufacturers of, or dealers in, firearms, 
ammunition, powder, traps, targets and 
other trap-shooting accessories, and who 
does not receive any compensation or con- 
cession, monetary or otherwise, or allow- 
ance for expenses or trap-shooting sup- 
plies from such manufacturers or dealers. 

Professional—Any shooter, including 
employees of manufacturers of, or deal- 
ers in, firearms, powder, ammunition, tar- 
gets, traps and other trap-shooting acces- 
sories who receives his salary or any por- 
tion of his salary, or any expenses of any 
kind for use in trap-shooting, or rebate 


on the market price of such articles, as. 


compensation for the promotion of the 
sale or advertisement of any such prod- 
ucts handled by such manufacturers. 

The Grand American and_ subsidiary 
handicaps for 1917 were awarded as fol- 
lows: Grand American Handicap, at Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the South 
Shore Country Club; Southern Handicap, 
at Roanoke, Va.; Eastern Handicap, at 
Hartford, Conn.; Western Handicap, at 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Pacific Coast Handicap, 


Learn how to handle a gun. Take a ‘‘crack’’ 
at the clays. Get your share of the Sport 
Alluring. Add health to pleasure and accuracy 
to recreation. Develop your bump of concen- 
tration. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is a bully sport for both men and women and 
tends toward self development. A few hours 
at the traps will not only clear your mind of 
care and worry but will send you back to the 
battle of business with clearer vision and 


more pep. 


Go out to the Gun Club today 


get a taste of this truly American Sport. 
Learn its fascination and the good fellowship 
that prevails among ‘‘gunbugs,’’ then you’ll 
know why hundreds of thousands of people 
are dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts. Any of the 
club members will loan you a gun and teach 
you the fine points of the game. 


Send today for our booklet, The Sport Alluring 
No. 55, and get the name of your nearest gun club, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


at San José, Cal. 
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Now is the time 
for all good fishermen and 
true to come to the con- 
sideration of their tackle. 


Next season’s fishing will yield more 
sport than ever—provided the tackle i is 
right. 

To make tackle of all sorts and to 
make it right has been the continuous 
business of this house for 96 years. 

This Abbey & Imbrie reputation 
behind your tackle is assurance that as 
far as is humanly possible the element 
of blind chance has been taken from 
one of the greatest of sports. 


Ask your dealer first—and if he 
does not carry it send for catalog F. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren St. New York City 


NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat. Bl 
fires barrels at once. 
One spots, the other rots. 
Makes old-time coat 
bird’ pretty quick. 

Patent BLOOD PROOF 


Want one, write 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
525 West Fifth St., Dayton, 


woods town and we knew 
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FISHERMEN 


CURING TARPON EYES 
By John L. Albert 


take the ball out, wash in clear water, and 
put in a solution of one part formalde- 
hyde to two parts alcohol. Eyes that are 


leave in one and one-half hours, and eyes 
that are %4-inch in diameter about two 
hours and a half. It is very necessary to 
handle the eyes very carefully, as a slight 
cut or bruise will show very plainly after 
the eye hardens. I have only cured eyes 
from tarpon, but think that the eyes from 
any fish could be cured in the same way. 
After taking eyes from the solution they 
should be laid on blotting paper. 

The tarpon eyes make a pretty neck- 
lace, but it is very difficult to get them 
drilled. If drilled with a high-speed 
drill the hole is clean, otherwise it will 
curl and show through the eye. 


CAN FISH HEAR? 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Please advise me through the magazine 
whether fish can hear. M. W. 
Ans.—While fish have no external ear, 
their sense of hearing anything that 
transmits vibrations through the water 
is very acute. For instance, you can talk 
and shout without alarming the fish, but 
as soon as you make any noise which 
communicates its vibration to the boat, 
such as roughly handling an oar in an 
oak-lock, knocking the ashes out of your 
pipe and dropping things on the bottom 
of your boat, that sound is at once heard 
by the fish, and they will seek their hid- 
ing places. Even the vibration of a loud, 
heavy voice may be transmitted through 
the boat to the water.—Eb. 


OUR MID-WINTER 
FISHING TRIP 


Take out the whole eye, take a small 
sharp-pointed knife, cut around the edge, 
being careful not to bruise the eyeball, 


around %-inch in diameter I generally 


on its shores. During the next week we 
gathered together our camping outfit, a 
goodly supply of blankets and clothing, a 

pair of snowshoes each, such assortment 
of fishing tackle as is necessary when an- 
gling through two feet of ice, and one 
sharp, frosty morning took the north- 
bound train. 

Our journey took us far from town, 
with all its hustle and hurry, through big 
mountain ranges, whose icy peaks tow- 
ered high on either side, and ended aia 
little country village. A _ little tavern 
opened hospitable doors and there we 
spent the night. During the evening many 
of the villagers gathered in the office to 
talk and discuss current topics. 

Early next morning a big pung sleigh 
pulled up at the front door of the hotel. 
We made haste to pile in our duffle, and 
in a moment were off. What a ride that 
was! The sun was just rising when we 
started. The air was clear and cold, 
Trees snapped and cracked with the frost, 
and the sled runners creaked on the hard- 
trodden road. Was it cold? Yes, of 
course, but we were well clothed and em 
joyed every inch of it. The farther we 
went from the village the less traveled we 
found the roads and along about eleven 
o’clock when the road had become a 
scarcely perceptible mark on the snow 
our driver pulled up the horses and 
stopped. 

“This is the best I can do for you,” 
he said. “The road goes no nearer the 
pond.” 

We unloaded our outfit, and began put- 
ting on our snowshoes. 

“Follow the spotted trail,” the driver 
advised, pointing to a very uncertain blaze 
on a big spruce. 

Well, I won’t weary you with the de- 
tails of that afternoon. We had so much 
luggage that we were obliged to make 
three trips and load heavy each time.” It 
was two miles and the trail anything but 
an easy one. In the woods it was rough 


By W. Dustin White 


The Camera-man spent 
an evening with me in my 
den about the middle of 
last December and, as 
usual, our conversation 
drifted to the subject of 
fishing and fishing trips. 
As the evening wore on 
this conversation centered 
about a certain plan, with 
the result that, when the 
Camera-man left, we had 
an ice-fishing trip all laid 
out. We knew of a little 
lake in a certain back- 


of a snug, warm cottage 
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and brushy and out on the lake a howl- 
ing gale nearly swept us off our feet. But 
the little camp at the end of the trail was 
enough to repay us for all the hardships. 
It set well back among the trees, and was 
well sheltered from the winds. An hour 
after we arrived, when there was a good 
fire in the stove and fireplace and supper 
well under way, it was indeed a pleasant 


place., 

Next morning we were astir bright and 
early to make ready for the day’s fishing. 
The first task was to construct the sig- 
nals or traps. These we made in the fol- 
lowing manner from old umbrella ribs. 
The short piece of the rib is securely 
naited to a piece of wood about a foot 
long. On one end of the long rib is tied 
a piece of dark cleth for a flag, while on 
the other end we make a loop of fish line. 
When the hole is cut through the ice, we 
* cut a small one, about four inches ‘deep 
at one side. In this hole we stand the 
piece of board to which the umbrella rib 
has previously been attached. Slop in a 
little water and ice chips from the big 
hole. This soon freezes and we are 
ready to set the line. This should be tied 
to the board near the ice, the baited end 
passed up through the loop on the long, 


SETTING THE SIGNAL 


rib and down into the water. The loop 
end of the long rib should be up, which 
brings the flag end down. When the fish 
bites he draws the line taut, pulling the 
loop end down and the flag up. Then 
comes the excitement. But to get back 
to business—we made twenty of those 
signals, for our State law allows ten lines 
to each person; took a pail of minnows, 
a shovel, an axe and an ice chisel, and 
Started down the pond. It is no simple 
matter to cut a hole through two feet of 
ice, but the ice chisel makes it much 
easier. By noon we had five set, and just 
as we started back to dinner, the first 
flag jumped. 

About noon the sky clouded over and 
when we went out after dinner we could 
see two flags up. The Camera-man start- 
ed for one and I started for the other. 
Before I had reached it another came up. 
At the first I got a good pickerel and at 
the other I got one that would weigh two 
pounds or more. Meanwhile the Camera- 
man had’ landed a four-pound pickerel at 
his end of the line. That was the best 
afternoon of the entire trip. One of us 
was on the run nearly all the time. And 
talk about excitement. A big brook trout 
on a light fly rod hasn’t got anything on 
a three-pound pickerel jumping a flag, 
and that is saying a good deal. That 
night we put several in cold storage and 
thereafter there was no shortage of fish 
on our table. And that is one advantage 
of winter fishing. What cannot be con- 
sumed immediately may be frozen up and 
kept indefinitely. There are none wasted. 
But ice-fishing was by no means all of 
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ORIENTAL WIGGLER $1.00 


This man said a mouthful. 


of “punk’’? 


looked a big bet. 
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LITTLE EGYPT 75c¢ 


One enthusiastic user of our Pork Rind Minnows says—‘“I have used 
your Pork Rind Minnows and they have fulfilled all your claims.” 
Could he have said more? 


Are you one of those fortunates who has enjoyed one season’s pleasures 
with these wonderful lures, or are you one of those doubting Thomases . 
who has a tackle box full of piscatorial will-o’-the-wisps and are too 
“wise” to enlarge your experience with what might be another 
If so, do not let us disturb your slumbers. 
ready to serve you when you wake up to the fact that you have over- 


We will be 


The Oriental Wiggler and Little Egypt Wiggler for general casting 
and trolling and the Skidder for shallow and weedy water. 


We also put up Pork Rind Strips, cut especially for these lures. They 
are thin and flexible, free from grease, and the genuine bear our label. 


We would prefer to sell you through your dealer BUT—if he is 
“asleep at the switch” send in your remittance for samples. Made by 


AL. FOSS 


1714 to 1736 COLUMBUS ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MORRIS CANOES 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue, 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 


« 


keep money—jewels— 


watch—cigarettes or matches perfectly safe and dry. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 21 Walker Street, N. Y. City 


The EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been look- ; 
ing for—has n the expres- 
sion of every man we have shown 
it to—Made of Brass, Nickel 
Plated, Gun Metal or ania? 
w 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Soston, Mass. 


My Dowagiac, Mich. 


‘Dowaeiac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 


- fish are hooked on 
Dowagiac’’ Minnows 

than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 
standard recipe for good 
fishing is *‘A ‘Dowagiac 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel 
and a pinch of 
“‘Dowagiac’ Min- 
nows; usefreely 
on any lake or 


The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write fos 
copy—free. Remember the Baby Crab 
James Heddon’s Sons 


Heddon's Genuin 


wood 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
used by U. 8. i First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
for Outboard Motors. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


Awarded 
We fit our boats 


691 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich 


and Foreign Governments. 


Catalogue. 


‘THIS year’s Automatic Reel is perfectin every 
respect, and while prices have generally 
advanced, those of the Martin remain the same. 


No. 1. $3.25 No. 2.' $3.50 
No. 3. $3.75 No. 4. $4.00 
Fully guaranteed 


We are using the highest grade of material 
and producing areel of exceptionally fine finish. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 


No 
Advance 


“PREMIER” MALLARD, Rex. U.S, Patent Office 


That's what you have asked yourself after a few hours of 
watching the flocks sail by your decoys, only to wheel in and 
settle dowr prettily to 
And the answer is, perfect shape and coloration, 
by years of experience in decoy making. 
must heave knowledge of anatomy and coloring of every species, 
and be artist enough to make wooden blocks 
live ducks as to fool the ducks themselves. 
years’ experience behind turring out Mason’s Decoys as p 
rfect as they can be made. . 
‘or interesting booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY _ 593 Milford © 


MAKES DECOYS DECOY?” 
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BUFFALO BILL 


CHA UNCEY THOMAS 


The grand old man is 
in the sunset glow of a 
wonderful career. Buffalo 
Bill, the one pioneer who 
stands out head and 
shoulders above the num- 
rs of sturdy, red- 


blooded fellows who made 
possible this great West- 
ern Empire of ours, is 
getting to be an old man. 
That he must pass over 
the “‘great divide’’ is in- 
evitable, but we hope that 
it will be many years yet 
before he does. When 
Father Time does call, 
how we true Americans 
will miss him. 

It is nothing short of 
a revelation to sit down 
on intimate terms with our own great Buffalo Bill 
and let him go over in retrospect a career jammed 
full of activity. It is like a breath of the West of ’59. 
Chauncey Thomas is America’s foremost writer on 
the subject of ‘‘six-guns’’—those friends of Buffalo 
Bill which proved staunchest in many a tight place 
—so the grand old American opened his memory in 
A nua to-heart talk with another old Westerner, and 
view. 


result is an unusual story of a unique inter- 
It will appear in an early issue of 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
The Sportsman's Kiagazine of the West 
SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 


6 MONTHS FOR 50c 


will bring you this remarkable interview and will at 
the same time give you a fine chance to size up this 
great outdoor magazine of the West. We are glad 
rr like FIELD AND STREAM well enough to read 

regularly. We like it ourselves. We do believe, 

however, that you will come to find that Ovrpoor 
Lire and STREAM is a sportsman’s com- 
bination which cannot be b put 60 much reai effort into Ovurpoor 
Lars that we feel certain you will like it. May we, then, urge that you 
gy this special S0c offer right away. (Six months in Canada 7be.) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


216 Western Building DENVER, COLO. 
‘NORTHLAND SKIS 


made by experts, 
from best material 
obtainableand guaran- 
teed by us to be right. 
Used by the U. S. Government. 
Send for Free Booklet 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


2400 Hampden Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks, 25c Doz. 
Dry en Looped Gut, or on Eyed mere 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods,Reelsand Lines Free 
White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 


SACRIFICE SALE OF 
U. S. Army & Navy Goods 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


Army & Navy Blankets Army Khaki Coats 
Army Sweaters Army Khaki Trousers 
Navy Sweaters 


Army Leggins Army & Navy Socks 

Army (folding) Cots Folding 
Army Canteens Army & vy Shoe: 

Army Riding Breeches Rubber Blankets & Ponchos 
Army Saddles Motor Cycle Sults 


Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 
other useful articles for outdoor life are 
shown in our new 1916 catalog A—sent on 
receipt of 4c in stamps. 


& NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


Street, Bet. B’way and 8th Ave., Now York 


the pleasure of that trip. There were the 
long snowshoe tramps through the great 
white woods; the following of countless 
trails ; the hunting for the deer-yard away 
back by the foot of the mountain; the 
study of the winter birds; the cheerful 
little chickadees, the inquisitive Canada 
Jay, the flock of Pine Grosbeaks that fed 
from the camp piazza and the great Snowy 
Owl that flitted, silent as a shadow and 
gave one a ghost feeling when he went 
out on the lake in the moonlight. Then 
there were the long evenings in the camp. 
Winter days are short, but winter eve- 
nings are long, and what good times we 
did have in that camp. There was al- 
ways a big fire in the fireplace and there 
were a few outdoor magazines that we 
had toted away in there. Then there are 
stories to be told, and, too, one sleeps 
remarkably well after being out in the 
cold all day. 

Our line of signals ran in such direc- 
tions that, with the aid of field glasses, 
every one could be seen from the camp 
piazza, consequently, when the lines were 
once set it was a simple matter to tend 
them. 

When at last our vacation came to an 
end, and we were obliged to start for 
home, we both voted the trip an entire 
success, and resolved to return next year. 


BAIT FOR WHITEFISH 
Freep & Stream Pus. Co.: 
It is always a long time to wait for 
the next Fietp AND STREAM magazine. 
I am a good fisherman and would like 
to know a good bait for whitefish. I 
have tried many whitefish baits, but they 


are of no use. There are many white- 
fish in this lake, and it is the only small 
inland lake in Michigan that has white- 
fish in, and I would like to know what 
bait they will bite on. 
Cuas. E. BLessep. 

Ans.—The term “whitefish” is rather 

indefinite. 


The whitefish of Montana and the 
Rocky Mountain streams is first cousin 
to the grayling. He has a very small 
mouth and nibbles the bait, being a great 
stealer. The best bait for him is grass- 
hopper, of which the head makes one 
bait, the thorax the second and the abdo- 
men the third. Strike quickly at the 
slightest nibble. 

The whitefish in the lakes is the white 
bass or striped lake bass, and can be 
caught on a 4-ounce or 6-ounce brook 
trout rod with worm or minnow bait. 
The average weight is from 1 to 3 
pounds.—Eb. 


LONG ISLAND CASTING CLUB 
TOURNAMENT 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

The Long Island Casting Club will hold 
its winter surf casting tournament. at 
Grant City, Staten Island, on February 
25, 1917, and all the knights of the surf 
rod are cordially invited to come out and 
try their mettle in cold weather. 

The committee has laid its plans on 
broad grounds, with the view of attract- 
ing members of other clubs as well as un- 
attached casters to the tourney. 


There will be four events, three being 
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ON TAP 


The minute you strike 
camp 


FULLMEAL 


“It hits the spot’? 


Easy to carryand easierto eat. Choice 
beef and vegetables ready cooked 
sealed can. All food and no waste. 


Makes sandwiches to carry in your 
pocket or game bag. Heat in boiling 
water and serve as stew, 
Add water and you have 
good, rich, thick soup, 

If your Grocer can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name 
and address, enclosing 20¢ 
for full-sized sample can, 
sent Parcel Post Prepaid. 

_ The Haserot Canneries Co, 
Dept. 0 Cleveland, Ohio 


Talb ot 


are the final’ final 
choice of expert 
fishermen, 

Made of German 


Silver, with spiral gears 
specially designed, giv- 


Casting 


Reels 


thness not found in otter 
smoothness in other ree ions, 
and studs are made of solid steel drill rod making 


the spool perfectly rigid. 
Talbot F reela spin in absolute silence and are 
ve perfect service under all co! ch. 
el making past 25 years. 
Sixteen other models up to $60, and to order. At 
ing dealers or direct from the factory. 


TALBOT REEL & MFG. CO., 313 E. Sth St.. Kansas City, Mo, 


achievement 


NNOUNCEMENT 


WARDY'S FLY ANO MOSQUITO DRIVE WILL BE PLACED 
ON THE MARKET MARCH 1, 1916 

**Made where we know what flies are. new * complex 
taining no tar, which sticks like @ brother, carrying heavy pleasant 
odors which drive the fly to parts unknown, Washes off easily, also 
very good for insect bites. 

A BOON TO EVERY Y PISHERMAN, and should be in every creel. 
A ——— in neat wooden container sent post paid on receipt of 0c. 

The best 50c value you ever had in this tine. MADE ONLY BY 

WARDY'’S PHARMACY, The Prescription Store, Farmington, Meine 


‘Turns night into day. 300 
candle power. Carryas 
a lantern; use 
asalamp. Weather-proof. For house, 
barn, garage, camp and around the farm. 
Write for dig, Sreeoffer. Special oppor- 
tunity to farmers, stockmen and motor 
ists. Agents make big money. 
aoa tonight tur new 1916-1917 offer. 

IN BRASS MFG. CO., 645 Uni-Lite Bidg., Chicage 


Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
‘Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. each 
U. 8. N. Winehester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
Remington Army ~ | ciges. le each 
Mauser High Power rifie with 200 $19.85 
15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargain# 
illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 
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9 Ft. Gut Leaders, each; with 2 extra Loops, Isceach 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders, Tapered, Suitable for Dry Fly, 20ceach 
Se | ae ee 9 Ft. Gut Leaders for Bass or Salmon........ 30ceach 
30-Yard Enamelled Silk Waterproof Line, Fine. .$1.00 
30-Yard Enamelled Double Tapered Line, Med. . $2.50 
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open and one for members only. Entrance 
fees, 50 cents. The open events are to be 
as follows: 

No. 1. Average of 5 casts, open field, 
3 or 4-0z. weight. 

No. 2. Longest cast of 3, open field, 
3 or 4-0z. weight. 

No. 3. Accuracy—distance, average of 
5 casts, open field, 3 or 4-oz. weight. 

The club event, No. 4, is average of 3 
casts, “V”-shaped court, 3 or 4-oz. weight. 

In events 1, 3 & 4 the J. M. Gentle sys- 
tem of percentage classifications will be 
used. In this system the highest average 
in each event is made the basis of compu- 
tation, and 75 per cent of it is taken as 
the top limit of the second class, 50 per 
cent being the top limit of the third class. 

Frep. S. Fecu, 
Chairman, Tournament Committee. 


ANGLERS CLUB DINNER 

At the December gathering of the An- 
glers Club of New York Mr. C. Z. South- 
ard, author of “Trout Fly Fishing in 
America,” delivered a very able address 
on “The Conservation of Trout.” 

The speaker believed that anglers 
should pay a license fee for the right to 
fis: inland waters because they enjoy as 
residents or non-residents a special privi- 
lege granted them by the State. Up to 
the present time the tax-paying citizens 
in most of the States have borne all the 
expenses of the Department of Fisheries. 
Mr. Southard believed this was wrong in 
principle because it was unjust to the 
greater proportion of the people who 
were not anglers. For the reason that in- 
land waters are part of a State’s natural 
sources of revenue it was not fair that 
people should fish without paying for the 
privilege. 

Mr. Southard believed that it was only 
fair that the non-resident angler should 
pay more than the resident. Upon what 
theory of equity, he asked, was it right 
for a State to provide for non-residents 
the opportunity to angle for game fish on 
the same terms as its own citizens? The 
speaker proposed that the non-resident 
should pay just double the residents’ fee. 

Mr. Southard held that farmers and 
their families should be entitled to special 
consideration since much of the success 
of fishing was due to their courtesies. 

The following was Mr. Southard’s idea 
of what the license fee section of the 
fishing laws should read: 

All residents and non-residents (male 
and female) over the age of 14 years 
shall pay a license fee yearly to fish the 
inland waters of the State. 

The State shall furnish each person 
taking out a fishing license, free of cost, 
a metal tag or coin which said person 
shall carry upon his or her person when 
fishing. 

Resident license fee........$1.10 
Non-resident license fee.... 2.10 


Exemption: 


All bona fide farmers and their imme- 
diate families when fishing on their own 
lands shall be exempt from paying a fish- 
ing license fee; provided, however, that 
this exemption shall not apply to any per- 
son residing on farm lands or in any ten- 
ant house thereon who is not a member of 
the family of such occupant, nor to any 
servant of such occupant. 

And it is further provided, that all per- 
sons who come under this exemption pro- 
vision, to make it operative, shall register 


“their names each year with the Commis- 


sioner of Fisheries, who shall issue to 
them individually a permit to fish upon 
the own lands 
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The Rifle Does the Work 


.22 Savage Automatic, Model 1912 


WY should you have to disturb your hold—move your arm—take your eye and your 

mind off your sights—between shots ? 

You have to with the ordinary repeater to work the action. 

But the .22 Savage Automatic Rifle reloads itself. The recoil does it. You keep on 
aiming—just pull the trigger again for each shot—that’s all! 

n't you see how this rifle would have saved you lots of game you've lost? 

It shoots the best and most accurate cartridge that any .22 rifle, repeater or single- 
shot, uses—the .22 Long Rifle LESMOK or SEMI-SMOKELESS only. 

And it will not work with the less accurate, inferior, smokeless or black powder Long 
Rifles, or with Longs or Shorts or B. B. caps. 

Itis hammerless with solid breech, solid top and shotgun safety on tang. Two 7-shot 
ev box magazines with each rifle. 20 inch round barrel, shotgun butt, weight 

ly 43¢ lbs. 

It only costs $12.00—less than most repeaters—and if your dealer can’t supply you, 

we'll send a rifle and 100 correct cartridges, express paid in the U. S., for $12.50. 


And anyway, write to us for more particulars 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 242 Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 


SAVAGE: 


Reload and Save Money | 


The price of factory loaded ammunition . || 
during the past two years has advanced 
over 60%. You should reload your shells 
with Ideal Re-loading tools. It's easy to 
reload, is good sport and cuts your ammu- 
nition bill way down. 


The Ideal 
Hand Book 


tellsyou about powders, 
bullets, primers, tools 
and methods of loading and reloading | 
rifle, shot gun, and pistol ammunition, || 
how to cast bullets, measure powder || 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, pene- 
tration, and energy. How to find twist 
in any rifle barrel, tables reducing grams 
to grains, also shot gun or smooth bore 


Russells ‘Ike 


Study that cross-sectioh—four 
layers of leather between you ¥ 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made forhard 
Service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special s 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wondestul Manto ide 
that outwears sole leather, 
Note our patent ‘Never 
‘ Rip” watershed seams 
no stitches to lead water * 


gauges, 160 pages of information every in to your a 7 
shooter needs, sent free for 6 cents stamps ° 
for postage. 

It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO, |) is. 


Write for Complete Catalogue “A” —Free 
261 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. W. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Berlin, Wis. 


Let Dad Whaling Make That Rod You Have Been Dreaming About 


A rod that is sawed, glued, sand-papered, mounted and varnished by machinery can’t have the action, 
strength and beauty of a hand made “WHALING GOOD” ROD. We use only the best canes, hand-split, 
heat straightened, hand-shaped to exact size, specially finished to rigid specifications. This allows 
us to leave the precious enamel, the vita) part of a bamboo rod, and this is just what you cannot 


possibly obtain in a factory made rod. “WHALING GOOD" RODS are made in al! wanted 
styles but only one quality—the best, When a better rod is built—Dad Whaling will 
makeit, Each rodis made entirely from one cane, No two canes have the same 
strength and flex!bility. A rod made up of strips from diferent cane is cer- 
tain to take that dreaded set and hold it. Pactory made rods are run 


And here is the ‘\ 
tackle box that “DAD 
Whaling” gises. “Here's 
box that don’t Ket stepped on 
or kickeQfover when you climbinto 
boat—that's always where 
YOU are—and bas room in it 
for all the baits and tackle any real 
angler wants.”” It consists of acurved 
box with “belt loops” to hitch onto an 
ordinary leather belt. It has space in the 


thru the saw and fall into the hopper in one pile. The identity of 
the strips is absolutely lost with the inevitable result of a rod 
without balance or strength. A rodis po stronger than 
its weakest strip. Stop and think! Do you want 
one of “them things”? ground out of asausage 
macdine by che thonsand, or a master rod 
made by master workmen. 
Write for Fisherman's Booklet 


bottom for a ree) and a bunch of baits, a tray for 
snells and so on, and 4 cover. 

It's a “Whaling good box,"’and you can get one postpaid by sending 
$1.50, or your dealer may baveit. it's brand new, just out this season, 
so if your dealer hasn't it yet, 


The G. E. Whaling & Son Co.. 801 Champlain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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LIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH 
OF WHITE’S CANOES 


A strong man can hold one of 
our canoes upright with one 
hand. Two men can stand on 
the framework of our canoe. 
Its bevelled, lapped seams make 
it almost water-tight without 
canvas. It has the sheer nec- 
essary to stand rough harbor 
work. Just the kind of a canoe 
that the pleasure lover or the 
explorer needs. 


Write at once for our catalog 
which tells you all about the 
WHITE CANOE. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
156 Water Street OLD TOWN, MAINE 


The 1917 Electric 


Great Bloycle Offer! 


Write for catalog. Wonderful 1917 Arrow—new motorcycle 


CO., Des C0. in & I 


£7022 
Waterproof 


MARBLES Matchbox 


Worth far more than its weight in gold to the 
hunter, trapper or camper, or to anyone who may 
find himself without shelter. Every soldier and 
militiaman ought to have one. <3 
Holds enough matches for several F 
days and is absolutely waterproof. @ 

Made of seamless brass with water- WJ 
tight cover. Size of 10-gauge 
shell—just right for pocket. Thou- 
sands of dozens used by European 
soldiers and officers. Get one now-- 
be prepared for emergencies. 
S0c AT YOUR DEALERS 
or by mail postpaid upon receipt of 
price, if your dealer won't supply you. 
Write for Catalog of Marble’s Game-Getter 
Gun and Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
625 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORGE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under a 
nervous strain, lacks nerve for@e, power or en- 
ergy. and particularly those who are subject to 
weakness and excessive drains on the nervous sys- 
tem, rvs = fail to send at once to Winchester 
& Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophosphite 
Preparations (Established 58 years), Beek- 
man Building, New York, for their free literature 


remedy in whole Materia 
Medica equ ual to in Nervous 
Debdility.""—Adolph Behre D., Professor of 


Organic New York 
& or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 
or bo 


The Sibieeitees is a complete list of 
all the winners of 1916, with the ex- 
ception of the Tarpon, Large-mouth 
Bass, Class B, Southern Division and 
the Southern Large-mouth Bass Grand 
Prize, Ladies’ and Special Honor Fly 
Classes, which do not close until De- 
cember 3lst. 

Brook Trout, Class A: 

First Prize—L. M. Orton, Ashland, 
N. H., 6 pounds, 13 ounces. Length, 22% 
inches. Girth, 14 inches. Caught June 
12 in Magalloway River, Me. Hub Spe- 
cial rod, Featherlight reel, Kingfisher line, 
Brown Hackle fly. 

Second Prize—George V. Palmer, Mon- 


ticello, N. Y., 5 pounds, 7 ounces. Length, 
23% inches. Girth,‘11% inches. Caught 
June 10 in Upper Dam, Me. Leonard 


rod, — reel, No. 14 line, Morning 
Glory fi y. 

Third Prize—D. P. Strang, Luzerne, 
N. Y., 4 pounds, 3 ounces. Length, 22% 
inches. Girth, 10 inches. Caught June 5 
in Luzerne, N. Y. Heddon rod, Hendrix 
reel, Kingfisher line, Red Ibis fly. 

Fourth Prize—Emil S. Weisse, Don- 
aldson, Wis., 3 pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 


18% inches. Girth, 10 inches. Caught 
June 25 in Duck Creek. Chubb rod, 


Featherlight reel, silk line, fly. 

Brook Trout, Class B: 

First Prize—S. L. McAfee, Toledo, O., 
5 pounds, 8 ounces. Length 2134 inches. 
Girth 1354 inches. Caught August 23 in 
Ontario, Can. Devine rod, Yawman & 
Erbe reel, Saline line, Brown Palmer 


fly. 
Second Prize—Dr. Clyde H. Warner, 


Chicago, IIl., 5 pounds, 2 ounces. Length, 
22 inches. Girth, 125 inches. Caught 
August 21 in Trout Creek, Ont. Leonard 


red, Hardy reel, Halford line, 
Doctor fly. 


Third Prize—H. Price Anderson, Chi- 


Silver 


cago, Ill, 4 pounds, 4 ounces. Length, 
20 inches.. Girth, 11% inches. Caught 
August 21 in Trout Creek, Ont. Hardy 


tg Hardy reel, Halford line, Montreal 


"Fourth Prize—J. E. Buissineau, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., 4 pounds 4 ounces. 
Length, 197% inches. Girth, 1134 inches. 
Caught August 18 in Agawa River. Von 
Lengerke & Antoine rod, Hardy reel, 
Halford line, Professor fly. 

Brook Trout, Grand Prize—Dr. L. M. 
Orton, Ashland, N. H., 6 pounds, 13 
ounces. Length, 22% inches. Girth, 14 
inches. Caught June 12 in Magalloway 
River, Me. Hub Special rod, Feather- 
light reel, Kingfisher line, Brown Hackle 


fly. 
Rainbow Trout: 
First Prize—David L. Wilson, Santa 
Cruz, Cal., 15 pounds. Length, 31 inches. 
Girth, 19%4 inches. Caught August 13 in 
Klamath Lake, Ore. Abbey & Imbrie 
Duplex rod, Expert reel, Kingfisher line, 


Sent prepaid In the U. S. (Send now.) 


No. 4 Brass Spinner lure. 
Second Prize—Dr. Henry Abrahm, San 


CONTEST 


Francisco, Cal., 13 pounds, 12 ounce 
Length, 3334 inches. Girth, 21% incheg 
Caught ‘July 13 in Big Meadows, 
Leonard rod, Wm. Mills & Son ree 
Mills’ Enamel E line, Minnow lure. 

Third Prize—Ed. Swanson, 
Mont., 13 pounds, 10 ounces. 
31% inches. Girth, 19 inches. Caught 
August 20 in Big Hole River, Mont 
Home-made rod, Vom Hofe reel, King 
— Silver Sheen line, Sucker Minnow 
ure. 

Fourth Prize—Ed. Swanson, 
Mont., 13 pounds. Length, 30% inches 
Girth, 19 inches. Caught August 11 im 
Big Hole River, Mont. Home-made rod 
E. Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher Silver 
Sheen line, Sucker Minnow lure. 

. Rainbow Trout, Fly Class: 

First Prize—Jack Derville, Butte 
Mont., 12 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 2 
inches. » Girth, 18% inches. Caught July 
14 in Divide, Mont. New York Club rod 
Yawman & Erbe reel, Kingfisher line 
Salmon fly. 

Second Prize—Ted Ross, Butte, Mont, 


Butte 
Length 


Butte, 


10 pounds. Length, 28% inches. Girth, 
16% inches. Caught July 20 in Big Hole 
River, Mont. Ted Ross rod, Casting 


reel, De Luxe line, No. 10 Orange Cow- 
dung fly. 
Brown Trout: 


First Prize—Louis A. Ditt Verner, 
Portage, Wis., 844 pounds. Length, 2 
inches. Girth, 15 inches. Caught May 


24 in Corning Creek, Wis. Bristol rod, 
urril reel, Kingfisher De Luxe line, 
Seth Green fly. 

Second Prize—Robert Higley, Poynette, 
Wis., 6 pounds, 2 ounces. Length 25% 
inches. Girth, 13% inches. Caught April 
27 in Hinkson’s Creek. Luckie steel rod, 
Tripart reel, Kingfisher lien, Red fly. 

Third Prize—W. Edward Halsey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 5 pounds, 11 ounces. 
Length, 27 inches. Girth, 13 inches, 
Caught August 29 in Beaverkill River, 
N. Y. Mills’ Standard rod, Featherlight 
reel, Intrinsic line, Pigswool fly. 

Fourth Prize—Ralph S. Hastings, 
Traverse City, Mich., 5 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Length, 26 inches. Girth, 13% inches. 
Caught July 2 in Boardman River. De- 
vine rod, Kelso Automatic reel, Mills’ 
Intrinsic line, Wickham’s Fancy fly. 

Lake Trout: 

First Prize—James B. Grisword, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., 35 pounds. Length, 42 
inches. Girth, "3334 inches. Caught Sep- 
tember 30 in Green Lake, Ont. Frost 
Senate Casting rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, 
Joe Jefferson 9-thread line, Copper Wob- 
bler lure. 

Second Prize—E. D. Calvert, Rainy 
River, Ont., 31 pounds, 9 ounces. Length, 
43%4 inches. Girth, 26 inches. Caught 
May 24 in  Lake-of-the-Woods, Ont. 
Bristol rod, Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher 
enameled silk line, Crofts’ Phantom Min- 
now lure. 


Third Prize—H. C. Koehler, Waterloo, — 
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Field and Stream—February, 1917 


Ont. 23 pounds. Length, 39 inches. Girth, 
22% inches. Caught August 24 in Hol- 
low Lake, Ont. Bristol. rod, Amateur 
reel, Copper Wire line, Archer Spinner 


jure. 

Fourth Prize—Adam T. Meyer, Cleve- 
land, O., 18 pounds, 7 ounces. Length, 34 
inches. Girth, 1834 inches. Caught June 
93 in Muskoka, Ont. Lancewood rod, 
Meisselbach reel, Copper line, Archer 
Spinner and Minnow. 

Small-mouth Bass, Class A: 

First Prize—Tench Q. Boozer, Colum- 
bia, S. C., 7 pounds, 1 ounce. Length, 
25%, inches. Girth, 16 inches. Caught 
April 4 in Swift Creek, S. C. Sampson 
Steel rod, Diamond Casting reel, Ultra 
Casting line, Tango Junior lure. 

Second Prize—A. T. Gibbes, Columbia, 
S. C., 6 pounds, 14 ounces. Length, 23 
inches. Girth, 16 inches. Caught May 23 
in Clarkson’s Pond. Abbey & Imbrie 
Riverside steel rod, South Bend Anti- 
back Lash reel, Kingfisher line, Gibbes’ 
Special Casting lure. 

Third Prize—A. T. Gibbes, Columbia, 
S. C., 6 pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 24 
inches. Girth, 1534 inches. Caught May 
23 in Clarkson’s Pond. Abbey & Imbrie 
Riverside steel rod, South Bend Anti- 
back Lash reel, Kingfisher line, Gibbes’ 
Special Plug lure. 

Fourth Prize—A. T. Gibbes, Columbia, 
S. C., 6 pounds, 4 ounces. Length 22 
inches. Girth, 15% inches. Caught May 
30 in Clarkson’s Pond. Abbey & Imbrie 
Riverside steel rod, South Bend Anti- 
back Lash reel, Kingfisher line, Gibbes’ 
Special Plug lure. 

Small-mouth Bass, Class B: 

First Prize—Franklin N. Strickland, 
Providence, R. I, 5 pounds, 4 ounces. 
Length, 2174 inches. Girth, 1434 inches. 
Caught July 19 in Moswansicutt Lake, 
RI. Heddon rod, Takapart Free Spool 
reel, Swastika Brand line, Howe’s Vacuum 
Bait lure. 

Second Prize—Winfield S. Brainerd, 


Chicago, Ill., 5 pounds, 4 ounces. Length, 
20% inches. Girth, 14% inches. Caught 


August 7 in Grindstone Lake, Wis. Five- 
ounce rod, No. 25 Meek reel, Tomahawk 
line, Frog lure. 

Third Prize—Fred H. Williams, Mon- 
treal, Can., 5 pounds. Length, 20 inches. 
Girth, 14 inches. Caught July 23 in 
Brome Lake, Que. Split Bamboo rod, 
Double Multiplying reel, Silk Trout line, 
Pflueger Double Spinner lure. 

Fourth Prize—Leon H. Height, Spring 
Lake, N. J., 4 pounds, 2 ounces. Length, 
20% inches. Girth, 1314 inches. Caught 
July 22 in Spring Lake, N. J. Heddon 
rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher line, Home- 
made Fluted Spoon lure. 

Small-mouth Bass, Class C: 

First Prize—A. T. Gibbes, Columbia, 
S. C., 8 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 25 
inches. Girth, 16% inches. Caught 
August 26 in Clarkson’s Pond. Riverside 
steel rod, Ultra Casting reel, Kingfisher 
line, White Decker Plug lure. 

Second Prize—H. D. Sarver, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., 8 pounds, 3 ounces. Length, 
24% inches. Girth, 19 inches. Caught 
September 14 in Crossett Pond, N. Y. 
Split Bamboo rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, 
Eewfisher line, Pflueger Luminous Spoon 
ure. 

Third Prize—William H. Pratt, Whit- 
man, Mass., 7 pounds. Length, 22% 
inches. Girth, 1634 inches. Caught Octo- 
ber 9 in Kingston, Mass. Heddon rod, 
Julius Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, 
hiner lure. 

Fourth Prize—Clyde H. Slick, Hagers- 


town, Md., 6 pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 
23% inches. Girth, 17% inches. Caught 
September 3 in Potomac River. Bristol 


Canoeing—The 


No other sport offers 


Where “Old Town’’ quality counts. 


leak. 


you want at 


Write for it—free. Tells 


of an “Old Town Canoe Club’? 


the fellows together, race, tilt, plan interesting and exciting trips together. 


is the sure way to have something 


Bracing, open-air exercise, filled with the charm of new places— 
the beauty of nature—the 
of skimming swiftly over 


Strong, safe, swift, beautiful and graceful—“Old Town Canoes” are true 
thoroughbreds—direct descendants of the Indian birch-bark canoes) 
sponsive to the lightest twist of the paddle, they combine every modern 
quality of durability and longevity. 

“Old Town Canoes” are built of selected, long-length cedar. Lightly built, 
| clinched at every rib with four copper tacks, will not warp or buckle. 
canvas is securely put on, finished so that it is impossible to absorb water or 
“Old Town Canoes” are the masterpieces of master canoeists. 


Town’? Catalog will show you the Canoe 


your “Old Town” quick—4,000 ready to ship—$34 up. 


Are You a Member 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 612 Middle St. Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Finest Sport in the World 


such a variety of healthful pleasures. 


excitement of shooting rapids—the thrill 
the water in your 


The Finest Canoe in the 
World 


Re- 


The 


the price you want to pay 


you all about canoeing and canoes. ‘You'll get 


If you’re not, start one in your neighborhood. Ge. 
A canoe club 


to do all the time. Write for details. 


kind of bait. HILD 


sizes and6 finishes. Reversible “Spin so 
possible any combination of colors for any 


ildebrandt Baits Hook @ Land fm 


® The object of a fishing trip is to catch fish. - To catch fish 
EBRANDT BAITS are the right kind. Made in 3 shapes, !1 


‘ou must have the right bad 


”* blades, interchangeable flies, makes 
ity or any kind of game fishing. 
Send for 


FREE—1917 Fishing Tackle Catalog—FREE 


Shows our entire “302 sizes and kinds” for all kinds 
of fishing, in actual sizes, also a color sheet of spin- 
ners and flies. A 2-cent stamp brings it. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 142 High St, Logansport, Ind. 


vary, 
| 4 
‘ 
| 
Mo 
\ 
4 
¥ 
t 
: 


Colors and 
Sizes in the 


ble only by our Vactory- Dt 


on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.” Wewill 
it to you on approval, erpress prepaid—without a 
deposit inadvance, This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODA for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at ppriess never before 
equaled for like quality. Itis a cyclopedia on bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 


r 
Jam rs, equip tand parts for all bicycles 
at helt weual rices. A few good second-hand bic; 
taken in trade to be closed out, $3 to $8 each. 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to rideand 
exhibit a sample 1917 model Reager furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 

new special offers, Write teday. 


MEAD CYCLE Depto€-230. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Do You Like Real 


FASCINATING 


pictures, books,novelties, 
etc? We have the “nif- 
tiest” out, just the kind 
you have been looking for. 
Send dime for good full- 


m size samples and cata- 
logue with nearly a 
hundred illustrations of 
beautiful girls in“Bewitch- 
ing Poses,” etc. You'll 
want more after seeing 

samples and catalogue. 
pis WILLIAMS PUB. CO. 
4008-52 indiana Ave., Chicago, 


8 pounds. 


You’ve Got To 
Have a Compass! 


Men who have been lost yet fortunate enough to 
come through alive—and everyone doesn’t have that 
luck—unhesitatingly agree on it as the most har- 
rowing experience possibie. Every sportsman owes 
it to himself and to his family to remove every 
avoidable danger from his woodland travel. 


A reliable compass plus a little common sense will 
enable you to travel in a straight line and- prevent 
the “‘travelling in circles’’ that has worn down 
many unfortunates. 


Appreciating the dimeuity in securing a really reli- 
able compass at a low price, we have gone over the 
various types on the market and se dd the 
*‘Leedawl’’ shown here. This compass is made by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, and is the result 
of over half a century's experience in the making of 
absolutely accurate, scientific instruments. It has a 
Jeweled needle, heavy and tempered steel point, 
silvered metal dial, screw top and white metal 
non-tarnishing case. Both the manufacturer’s 
and our guarantee stand back of it.. 

We want to get acquainted with you. We 
want you to read Fietp aND STREAM 
regularly during the coming year, for we 
know that once you ‘‘get the habit’ 
we couldn’t pay you to miss its 
monthly “‘breath from the open.’’ 
This compass sells for one dollar 
in the stores and by purchas- 
inlarge lots we are 
able to offer one to you 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion for 


and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 

Enclosed find $2.00 
for which send a 
Leedawl Compass and 
Field and Stream for one 
year to 


rod, Enterprise reel, Shakespeare line, 
Stone Cat lure. 
Small-mouth Bass, Grand Prize—A. T. 


.Gibbes, Columbia, S. C., 8 pounds, 8 
ounces. Length, 25 inches. Girth, 16% 
inches. Caught August 26 in Clarkson’s 


Pond. Riverside steel rod, Ultra Casting 
ing Kingfisher line, White Decker Plug 
ure. 

Small-mouth Bass, Juvenile Prize— 
Hamilton T. Slaight, Cleveland, O., 
pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 20% inches. 
Girth, 15 inches. Caught July 25 in 
Little Pigeon Lake, Ont. Shapespeare 
Casting Rod, Jamaica Bay reel, Silk line, 
Live Minnow lure. 

Ladies’ Prize— 


Small-mouth Bass, 
Elizabeth C. Elkins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 
pounds, 13 ounces. Length, 21 inches. 
Girth, 15 inches. Caught September 15 
in Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. Rainbow steel 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Shakespeare line, 
Copper Minnow lure. 

Large Mouth Bass, Class A, North: 

First Prize—Joseph B. Seiler, Chicago, 
Length, 2414 inches. 
Girth, 1634 inches. Caught June 4 in 
Druce Lake, Ill. Shakespeare rod, Cata- 
ract reel, No. 7 Bull Frog line, Heddon 
Wiggler lure. 

Second Prize—Harry Kuhrasch, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., 7 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Length, 2434 inches. Girth, 1834 inches. 
Caught June 18 in Lake Hallie, Wis. 
Bristol rod, Marhoff reel, No. 15 King- 
fisher line, Heddon Baby Crab lure. 

Third Prize—Dan T. Watts, Portland, 
Ore., 7 pounds, 10 ounces. Length, 22% 
inches. Girth, 18 inches. Caught May 
14 in Oswego Lake, Ore. Bristol rod, 
Pflueger Casting reel, Kingfisher line, 
No. 1700-S Heddon lure. 

Fourth Prize—Ernest E. Castamore, 
Newark, N. J., 7 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Length, 23% inches. Girth, 17 inches. 
Caught June 24 in Longwood Pond, 
N. J. Home-made rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Gladding Invincible line, Home-made 
Casting lure. i 

Large-mouth Bass, Class B, North: 

First Prize—William T. Russell, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 8 pounds, 5 


ounces. Length, 24% inches. Girth, 17% 
inches. Caught July 29 in East View 


Reservoir, N. Y. Frost steel rod, Abbey 
& Imbrie reel, Abbey & Imbrie line, Sun- 
fish lure. 

Second Prize—Edward Linnin, White 
Plains, N. . 7 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Length, 23% inches. Girth, 174 inches. 
Caught July 20 in Rye Lake, N. Y. Samp- 
son steel rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line, Nightwalker lure. : 

Third Prize—J. M. Bellegarde, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., 7 pounds. Length, 23% 
inches. Girth, 16% inches. Caught July 
17 in Ballston Lake, N. Y. Montague 
City rod, Takapart reel, Cortland line, 
Baby Tango lure. 

Fourth Prize—Harold Young, Hudson, 
N. Y., 6 pounds, 14 ounces. Length, 2114 
inches. Girth, 151%4 inches. Caught July 
18 in Copake Lake, N. Y. Bristol rod, 
Redifor reel, Invincible line, Rush Tango 
Minnow lure. 


Large-mouth Bass, Class C, North: ~ 


First Prize—E. L. Hunter, Chicago, IIL, 
7 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 21% inches. 
Girth, 161%4 inches. Caught August 16 
in East Lake, Wis. Bristol,rod, Takapart 
reel, Invincible line, Live Frog lure. 

Second Prize—Rev. E. T. Ferry, Fergus 
Falls, Minn., 7 pounds, 6 ounces. Length, 


22% inches. Girth, 16% inches. Caught 
August 31 in Long Lake, Minn. Samp- 


son steel rod, Professional reel, King- 
fisher line, Frog lure. 

Third Prize—Dr. H. C. Wands, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., 7 pounds, 414 ounces. 


Field and Stream—February, 


Length, 25% inches. Girth, 18 inches. 
Caught October 15 in Buck Lake, Wis. 
Shakespeare steel rod, Shakespeare Level 
Winder reel, Invincible B2 line, Heddon 
Wobbler lure. 

Fourth Prize—W. L. Hale, Chippewa 


Falls, Wis., 7 pounds, 3 ounces. Length 
2234 inches. Girth, 16% inches. Caught 


August 26 in Lake Hallie, Wis. Heddon 
rod, Shakespeare Level Winder reel, In- 
vincible B2 line, Heddon Floater lure, 

Large-mouth Bass, North, Grand Prize 
—William T. Russell, Hastings-on-Hud# 
son, N. Y., 8 pounds, 5 ounces. Length, 
24% inches. Girth, 17% inches. Caught 
July 29 in East View Reservoir, N. Y, 
Frost steel rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel? Ab- 
bey & Imbrie line, Sunfish lure. 

Large-mouth Bass, Class A, South: 

First Prize—Thomas Cramer, Warren, 
O., 15 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 32% 
inches. Girth, 23% inches. Caught April 
15 in Lake Eire, Fla. Kalamazoo rod, 
cages eat reel, Kingfisher line, Heddon 
ure. 

Second Prize—Y. W. Snyder, Bu- 
chanan, Mich. 14 pounds, 2 ounces, 
Length, 31% inches. Girth, 2114 inches, 
Caught February 4 in Lake Nellie, Fla. 
Sampson steel rod, Tripart reel, Wex- 
ford line, Heddon lure. 

Third Prize—Thomas Cramer, Warren, 
O., 14 pounds. Length, 311% inches. Girth, 
21%. Caught January 8 in Lake Nellie, 
Fla. Kalamazoo rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Kingfisher line, Cramer White Plug lure. 

Fourth Prize—A. M. Brown, Eufaula, 
Ala., 12 pounds, 5 ounces. 
inches. Girth, 21% inches. Caught 
March 16 in Lake Ocheechee, Fla. Hed- 
don rod, Meek reel, Kingfisher line, 
Dowagiac Minnow lure. 

Large-mouth Bass, Delaware, Virginia, 

West Virginia, Maryland, Division: 
rirst Prize—William Bernard, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., 9 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Length, 24 inches. Girth, 1914 inches. 
Caught July 1 in Herns Pond, Va. Bam- 
boo rod, unknown reel, Kingfisher line, 
H. J. Frost Minnow lure. 
Second Prize—H. M. Delaney, Rich- 


mond, Va., 9 pounds, 9 ounces. Length, 
25% inches. Girth, 18% inches. Caught 


August 11 in Lake Watkins, Va. Heddon 
rod, No. 3 Meek reel, Black Japan silk 
line, Heddon Speckle Top Water lure. 
Third Prize—L. P. Hill, Suffolk, Va. 
9 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 26% inches. 
Girth, 17%4 inches. Caught August 31 in 
Lake Smith, Va. No. 6 Heddon rod, 
Shakespeare Marhoff reel, Kingfisher line, 
Heddon Underwater lure. : 
Fourth Prize—Joseph A. Berry, Rich- 


mond, Va., 8 pounds, 15 ounces. Length, 
2434 inches. Girth, 1614 inches. Caught 


August 2 in Mitchell’s Creek, Va. Hed- 
don rod, Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher line, 
Red Head Decker Plug lure. 
Great Northern Pike: : 
First Prize—Walter McKinley, Winni- 
peg, Man., 24 pounds, 12 ounces. Length, 
49 inches. Girth, 18% inches. Caught Sep- 
tember 3 in Old Man Lake, Ont. Bristol 
Telescoping rod, Shakespeare Kalamazoo 
reel. Waterproof Enameled Silk line, 
Jamison fly and Tango Minnow lure. 
Second Prize— Theodore Nordholm, 
Chicago, Ill, 23 pounds. Length, 4 
inches. Girth, 19% inches. Caught Sep- 
tember 28 in Gillette Lake Wis. Jamison 
rod, Meek Blue Grass reel, No. 5 Jamison 
Special line, Jamison Mascot lure. 
Third Prize—Victor L. Lang, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 23 pqunds. Length, 41 inches. 
Girth, 22 inches. Caught May 14-i 


Conesus Lake, N, Y. Bristol rod, Ex- 
oe Casting reel, Kingfisher line, Live 
ait lure. 
Fourth Prize—A. M. Welch, Brooklya, 


Length, 
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N. Y., 21 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 42 
inches. Girth, 194 inches. Caught Octo- 
per 24 in Lake Sylvia, Minn. Split Bam- 
poo rod, Meek Blue Grass reel, Hard- 
braided Silk line, Slim Eli spoon and 
Bucktail fly lure. 

Muscallonge : 

First Prize—F. J. Swint, Fremont, O., 
51 pounds. Length, 55 inches. Girth, 24 
inches. Caught September 13 in Chief 
Lake, Wis. Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Kingfisher line, Live Frog lure. 

Second Prize—W. S. Rice, Chicago, IIl., 
41 pounds. Length, 52 inches. Girth, 
22%, inches. Caught September 14 in 
Carroll Lake, Wis. Bristol rod, Von 
Lengerke & Detmold reel, Von Lengerke 
& Antoine line. Skinner spoon lure. 

Third Prize—Mrs. R. Molden, Chicago, 
Ii., 40 pounds. Length, 57 inches. Girth, 
21% inches. Caught June 25 in Scattering 
Rice Lake, Wis. Bamboo rod, Diamond 
Brand reel, Kingfisher line, Tandem with 
Live Frog lure. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. Addie Hayes, Three 


Mile Bay, N. Y., 39 pounds. Length, 
57% inches. Girth, 24%2 inches. Caught 


September 10. in Three Mile Bay, N.Y. 
Sampson rod, No. 2 Ideal reel, Cuttyhunk 
line, No. 12 Skinner spoon lure. 

Wall-eyed Pike: 

First Prize—Frank G. Westpfahl, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 12 pounds. Length, 31% inches. 
Girth, 1714 inches. Caught July 5 in 
Sweeney Lake, Wis. Bristol rod, No. 25 
Blue Grass reel, Imperial line, Plug lure. 

Second Prize—E. C. Myers, Chicago, 
Til, 11% pounds. Length, 32 inches. 
Girth, 16 inches. Caught August 17 in’ 
Black Lake, Wis. Bristol rod, Meek Blue 
Grass reel, Japanese Silk line, Hilde- 
brandt Spinner with Minnow lure. 

Third Prize—S. J. Tilleson, Clinton- 
ville, Wis., 10 pounds. Length, 32 inches. 
Girth, 18 inches. Caught August 16 in 
Trout Lake, Wis. Sampson steel rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Ultra Casting line, 
cremate Spinner and Mud Minnow 
ure. 

Fourth Prize—Edmund J. Gerth, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 9 pounds, 2 ounces. Length, 33 
inches. Girth, 16 inches. Caught July 17 
in Big Twin Lake, Wis. Imperial rod, 
Pennell reel, Kingfisher line, Mud Min- 
now lure. 

Bluefish : 

First Prize—W. H. Borden, New York 
City, 13 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 351%4 
inches. Girth, 17 inches. Caught August 
7 in Barnegat Inlet, N. J. Lancewood 
rod, Pacific reel, 15-thread Cuttyhunk 
line, Squid Bait lure. 

Second Prize—Joseph Cawthorn, Deal 
Beach, N. J., 12 pounds. Length, 32% 
inches. Girth, 16 inches. Caught July 1 
in Barnegat Inlet, N. J. Seger rod, Julius 
Vom Hofe reel, 15-thread Ashaway line, 
Shedder Crab lure. 

Third Prize—Van Campen Heilner, 
Spring Lake, N. J., 8 pounds, 12 ounces. 
Length, 30% inches. Girth, 1554 inches. 
Caught August 23 off Manasquan, N. J. 
Seger rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, Ash- 
away line, Metal Squid lure. 

Fourth Prize — William Richmond, 
Spring Lake; N. J., 8 pounds, 6 ounces. 
Length, 32 inches. Girth, 14%4 inches. 
Caught August 23 off Manasquan, N. J. 
Seger rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, Ash- 
away line, Metal Squid lure. 

Weakfish : 

First Prize—F. W. Townsend, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 11 pounds, 14 ounces. Length, 
37 inches. -Girth, 17 inches. Caught 
August 17 in Narragansett Bay, R. I 
Montague City rod, Ocean King reel, 
eereed Cuttyhunk line, Live Shrimp 
ure. 

Second Prize—J. C. Arfmann, New 
York City, 11 pounds. Length, 32% 


inches. Girth, 1714 inches. Caught June 
28 in Hempstead Bay. Bamboo rod, 
Julius Vom Hofe reel, 12-thread line, 
Crab lure. 


Third Prize—E. D. Levinson, New 
York City, 9 pounds, 4 ounces. Length, 
31 inches. Girth, 15% inches. Caught 


October 12 in Great South Bay. Abbey 
& Imbrie rod, Vom Hofe reel, 9-thread 
Linen line, Shrimp lure. 

Fourth Prize—Nelson J. Schoen, As- 
bury Park, N. J., 7 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Length, 31 inches. Girth, 15 inches. 
Caught September 14 in New Inlet, N. J. 
Seger rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 12- 
thread Surfman line, Salted Squid lure. 

Striped Bass: 

First Prize—August Kubler, New York 


City, 59 pounds, 14 ounces. Length, 52 
inches. Girth, 29% inches. Caught June 
19 in Point Pleasant, N. J. Edw. Vom 


Hofe rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 12- 
thread Cuttyhunk line, Shedder Crab lure. 

Second Prize—Charles White, West 
End, N. J., 53 pounds, 8 ounces. Length, 
51 inches. Girth, 32 inches. Caught July 
4 in West End, N. J. Greenheart rod, 
Surf Casting reel, 21-thread line, Weak- 
fish lure. 

Third Prize—William H. Hand, Jr.; 
New Bedford, Mass., 53 pounds. Length, 
inches. Girth, inches. Caught 
September 9, in Nashawene, Mass. Home- 
made rod, Vom Hofe reel, 18-threzd Con- 
roy line, Live Eel lure. 

Fourth Prize—C. B. Church, Cuttyhunk 
Island, Mass., 45 pounds. Length, 51 
inches. Girth, 28 inches. Caught August 
21 in Vineyard Sound, Mass. Bamboo 
rod, Vom Hofe reel, 15-thread Hall line, 
Live Eel lure. 

Striped Bass: 

Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. Frank Brewer, 
Orange, N. J., 6 pounds, 13 ounces. 
Length, 26%4 inches. Girth, 13 inches. 
Caught July 19 in Avon, N. J. Seger rod, 
Julius Vom Hofe reel, Ashaway line, 
Shedder Crab lure. 

Channel Bass: 

First Prize—J. R. Siau, Georgetown, 
S. C., 48 pounds. Length, 47 inches. 
Girth, 2814 inches. Caught May 21 in 
Georgetown, S. C. Split Bamboo rod, 
Vom Hofe 3/0 reel, 18-thread Tryon line, 
Mullet lure. 

Second Prize—Mrs. Eleanor M. Hayes, 


New York City, 46 pounds. Length, 49 
inches. Girth, 28 inches. Caught June 
29 in Townsends Inlet, N. J. Greenheart 


rod, Pennell reel, 15-thread Vom Hofe 
line, Squid Bait lure. 

Third Prize—Daniel J. Lynch, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 44 pounds. Length, 47 inches. 
Girth, 28 inches. Caught September i7 
in Short Beach, L. I. Greenheart rod, 
Gulf Free Spool reel, Oneka Cuttyhunk 
line, Shedder Crab lure. 

Fourth Prize—George A. Eyer, Short 
Hills, N. J., 43 pounds. Length, 47 inches. 
Girth, 27% inches. Caught June 4 in 
Little Manchipongo Inlet, Va. No. 5 
Vom Hofe rod, Vom Hofe reel, No. 12 
Vom Hofe line, Shedder and Clam lure. 

Channel Bass: 

Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. Eleanor M. Hayes, 


New York City, 46 pounds. Length, 49 
inches. Girth, 28 inches. Caught June 
29 in Townsends Inlet, N. J. Greenheart 


rod, Pennell reel, 15-thread Vom Hofe 
line, Squid Bait lure. 
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Pictures 


2% x 4% 


The New 
2C Kodak Jr. 


A thin, siim camera for pic* 
tures of the somewhat elong- 
ated post card shape—but just 
a trifle smaller—it fits the 
pocket. 

Accurate and reliable, be- 
cause made in the factories 
where honest workmanship 
has become a habit, simple in 
operation, it meets every re- 
quirement in hand camera 
photography. 

Autographic of course, all 
the folding Kodaks now are. 

Jr., with Kodak 


shutter having speeds up 
to 1-100 of a second and meniscus achro- 


matic lens, . + « + » $1200 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, . . 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f.7.7,. 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The rules for the 1917 Prize 
Fishing Contest as well as the list 
of prizes and the affidavit for en- 
try of fish will appear in the April 
issue. 


warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house, 
No going out in cold weather, 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
It An 


Put here The House 
The germs are killed by _a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once 
month. A utely no odor. 
to gmety than ashes. Oloset absolutel 
teed. r 


No more trouble 

guaran- 
ite for full description and price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG CO. 266C ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—-Hot and Cold 
Water Withoat Plumbing 


SAVE 
TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT HAND 
ADVERTISING PAGE 
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The above 17-footer let => 
K. D. frame, togeth compl 
hardware to finish the boat . 


Fastest Boatsin the World 


V-bottom Models from 15 to22 Feet Long 


E furnish knock-down boats 

complete—all kinds and sizes 
—everything cut to shape and fitted 
with fultt-sized paper patterns and 
illustrated instructions for the ama- 
teur builder. There’s both pleasure 
and profit in boat building. You 
save over two-thirds the cost. 


Send for Our FREE Catalog 


BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 


5902 Ship Street Saginaw, Michigan 
The largest plant of its kindin the world 


Full Power All Day 


The U.S. Army Board of Surgeons and 
equipment experts devoted 4 years of study and 
experiment with 2,000 marching men to the 
development of a shoe that 99 men in 100 can 
wear with complete comfort, and full power 
ie a hard day’s work or hike. 

e have supplied hundreds of thousands 
of pairs to Army, Navy, Militia, military 
camps and military schools—making the shoe 


’s 
Munson Last 
Army Shoe 


This is the best shoe 


is you can do it 
do more of it when your 
feet are easy. 
Some dealer near you sells our shoe. Get his 


address from us. Or we will send youa pair of Munson 
Last Shoes by mail. 


Catalog of all styles Free. 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
1¢02 Albany Building, Boston, Mass. 


with 3-in-One. 

Get it down into 
leck-action and break- 

joint. Wipe out barrel 
with it and rub liberall 
over outside to prevent rust. 


3-in-One Oil 


Nothing else keeps guns in such 
good shooting condition. Crack 
shots are never without it. 
All dealers: 10c, 25c, 50c bottles; and 
Handy Oil Cans, that fit pocket, 25c. 
Avoid substitutes. 

FREE-Sample and Dictionary of uses. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 152 New St., N.Y. 


SPORTSMAN WORKSHOP 


MY PACK, PART I 
By M. A. Gurney 


Fig. 3 in part is the love scene in the 
drama, as it describes the hammock, and 
I believe hammocks in general would fit- 
tingly be a part of the scenery in any 
love scene. But we are alone—we want 
it for lazy comfort, so let’s to it. 

Your two lines support either end of 
the hammock, placing them in position 
by knotting at No. 2 (Fig. 3), then around 
the tree through No. 3, under and up 
through No. 6, round the tree again 
through No. 4, under and up through 
No. 7, back to the tree and fasten. No. 9 
is the 4-foot pocket which may be filled 
for a pillow. The sides (Nos. 1 and 2, 
also Nos. 4 and 5) will drop, hanging be- 
neath and at the side of the hammock. 

By fitting your lines to No. 1 to No. 3 
in place of No. 2 to No. 4 you may use 
that portion from No. 3 to No. 5 as a 
cover by merely folding No. 5 to No. 1. 
Now for the sleeping bag: Unsnap your 
pillow compartment and move it to the 


left, from Nos. 2 and 4 to Nos. 1 and 3, 
Fold No. 5 over to No. 1, begin at No. 3 
at the foot with your 20-foot line and 
lace sides (Nos. 5 and 1) together, first 
allowing No. 5 to lap over to the under 
side of No. 1, lacing overhand through 
both grommets at once, not forgetting to 
move your pillow pocket to points Nos. 
1 and 3. Stop at point No. 10. W hy? 
Because you are to go inside. Now you're 
in and you're waterproof, damp-proof 
and wake-proof. Slept fine, eh, old boy? 
Well, Old Sol will soon be ‘chasing dark- 
ness out of the valleys, so let’s pan out 
a rasher of bacon, wash it down and be 
on our way because that speckled whale 
we missed in the pool last night gets up 
early and can’t accommodate _ sleepy- 
cheads. 

All right, fellow! I’m ready! But how 


in Sam Hill do you make a pack out of 
this rig? It’s easy. Unlace your sleeping 
bag, move the pillow back to Nos. 2 and 
4 in Fig. 3. Now put the first aid, the 
soap, towels and what-not in the pillow 
pockets, lay all your flat stuff on the cloth, 
keeping them two feet from either end. 
Now refer to Fig. 4. If you want to 
make a pack four feet long when finished 
or rolled, fold Nos. 5 and 1 to No. 3, first 
placing your clotheslines lengthwise from 
No. 2 to No. 2 and No. 4 to No. 4, in- 
dicated in Fig. 3. Personally, I prefer a 
3-foot pack when rolled, so I fold No. 5 
about six inches beyond No. 3 and allow 
No. 1 to fold within six inches of No. 7, 
overlapping No. 5. 

Begin now at No. 1 end (Fig. 4), and 
roll tight to No. 2 end (Fig. 4). You're 
nearly through, my boy. Now tie lines 
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Nos. 3 and 4 together, drawing tight; also 
Nos. 5 and 6. As this will leave ends 
three to four feet long, you take half- 
hitches from No. 1 to center of pack, say 
with Nos. 5 and 6 ends, doing the same 
with Nos. 3 and 4 ends. 

Now if you don’t believe me and you’re 
game to doing anything once, why throw 
it in the stream and when you recover 
it if the contents are wet so much as a 
drop, I’ll give you all the trout I catch 
this summer, if I catch any of course. 
Now you're packed, my boy. Snap your 
shoulder harness on it and beat it for 
that big one while I roll my pack ’cause 
I came out here to fish also. 


AN INDEX FILE FOR FIELD AND 
STREAM ARTICLES 
& StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

Although not a regular subscriber, I 
rarely miss one issue of the “old stand- 
by.” In reading the Hunting and Wood- 
craft Department I came across “The 
Hunter’s Scrap-Book,” by G. A. Leich- 
liter, which prompted me to send the fol- 
lowing suggestion, which I think is per- 
haps better than the scrap-book. I pur- 
chased for the sum of one dollar a Y. & E. 
Handy Card-Index Outfit No. 41, con- 
taining alphabetical guides and _ ruled 
cards. My dope is this: When reading a 
certain article, especially if I want it for 
future reference, instead of mutilating 
or cutting the page I desire for reference, 
l] take note on one of my index cards and 
file it in its respective place. This sys- 
tem keeps your magazine in a condition 
so that some future time when reading a 
story you won’t come across a cut-out 
and then get out the scrap-book to see 
how many shots it took to finish that big 
moose, etc. I know I have had the same 
thing happen to me. H. F. Crorirr. 


TO PRESERVE COLOR IN ROD 
WINDINGS 

Before applying the varnish give each 
winding several coats of banana oil, 
which may be bought at any drug store 
for a few cents. This will form a coat- 
ing over the silk and keep the varnish 
from discoloring the windings. Allow 


each coat to dry thoroughly before apply- 
ing the next. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 
Fietp AND STREAM offers three prizes 
for the best three photographs submitted 
each month in this Contest, reserving the 


» tight to publish at our our discretion the 


others submitted. The prizes for next 
month will be: First Prize—Three years’ 
Subscription to Firerp AND STREAM. 
Second Prize—Two years’ subscription to 
Fietp AND StrEAM. Third Prize—One 
year’s subscription to Fietp AND STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed when 
used. 

Contestants submitting photographs 
will please place name and address on 
the back of each one submitted, state 
make of camera and type of lens used, 
light conditions, time of exposure, and 
any other explanatory matter which 
would be of interest. Address all entries 
to Photographic Contest Department, 
Fietp AND StrEAM, Printing Crafts Bldg., 
al Street and Eighth Avenue, New 

ork. 


Owing to the amount of space 
taken up by the list of Prize Win- 
ners in the 1916 Prize Fishing 
Contest, we have been obliged to 
omit the Photographic Contest 
this month. 


| Write for New SA Engine Book 


our Motorin easure defini! on 
have read the new L-A Book—new—ju of ies press. 


It fairly bristles with valuable 
new L-A Engine Book describes a: 
A inboard and outboard motors for 
It provides you with complete 


30 DAYS’ 


which th vilege of proving th: rf motors 
before of prey Write rite for comet 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR Horton Ave., 


AN ENGINE FOR EVE RY 
PURSE AND PURPO 


The manisa a poised, square living 
man who does everything in moderation. 


He knows exactly what he wants and quickly 


insists upon getting it. 


Most times his whiskey is Wilson—a wonderfully 
mild and mellow Whiskey—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 


Your 1917 Vacation 


If you want to get some real enjoyment during 
your vacation this year, buy a Rushton canoe and 
Plan a canoe trip. Rushton canoes are famous for, 
their beauty, ease of paddling and staunchness. 


Write to-day for new illustrated catalog No. 1. 


Establishea J. W. RUSHTON 18738 
760 Water St. Canton, New York 


Mount Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, oy it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 


JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street 


Want to know? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second na- 
ture to seasoned outdoorsmen? How 
many times have you been in on a dis- 
cussion as to which is the best way to 


do this or that ? 


Just you read the advertisement 
on page in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook ? 


New York City | * 


America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 


to the highest . Write for free catalog sho the 
many distinctive features of the Racinewis. me 


Racine Boat Company, 4 M, Racine, Wis. 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats, and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
9 in large numbers, with the 
I Wire Tr t 


New, Foiding, Galvanized, Bt 


sin all kinds 
St. Louis, Mo. 


of fish. J, F. GREGORY, K-210, 


NEW GUNS FOR OLD 


I will take your Old Gun, Rifle or Revolver 
in Exchange for New Ones. Write me 
what you have and what you want. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods » 


75 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF-CLUBS and al: bright parts of metal free from RUST with 


Trial tube 10 cents, large 


COROL COMPANY, 1435 Fisher Building, Chines 


If your dealer does not 
handle it write us direct 
with dealer's name. 


Price $40.00 4. 


-22to 35. Velocity 31008. 


Newton High Power Rifles 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


506 Mutual Life Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


} 
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Unexcelled Tarpon Fishing 


The tarpon which now holds first place in 
Stream’s 1916 Prize Fishing Con- 
test, which will close on Jan, Ist, was caught 
here. That will give you an idea of the exciting 
sport awaiting you anglers who enjoy battling 
with a monstrous fish. And not alone that— 
we have cerking good quail, deer, turkey and 
duck shooting. In short, this is one of the 
very best resorts in the South for the enthusi- 
astic sportsman. 

Accommodations and food of the very best. 
Make your reservations early. 


PETER P. SCHUTT, Prop. 
Hotel Bradford Fort Myers, Florida 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 


GOLF 
Hzstel Opens December 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 


Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
Sulphur-Spring Bathing 
Deer, Turkey, Quail and birds. Sulphur-spring bathing 
cures rheumatism and similar aches. Finest automobile 
drives over new County brick roads. Excellent service. 
Home cooking. Fresh fruits and vegetables. Dairy 
and Poultry ey used. Write for particulars. 
M. Kuchler, Manager 
THE LoncwooD HOTEL LONGWOOD, FLORIDA 


Fine Duck Shooting and 
Fishing 

Red heads, black ducks, and others. Excellent 

fishing—redfish, sheepshead. Speckled trout 


biting fine. Write for folder 
J. E. ROLSTON, 
Rolsten Hotel, Coden, Ala. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


The huntsman and fisherman will find here the 
finest sport. The woods abound with all kinds of 
es, large and small, and the lakes have an abun- 

ance of fish—in fact, no better fishing can be 
found anywhere in the United States. Bring your 
guns and rods when you come to Eustis, for much 
sport shall be yours. 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, _ Quail, Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, S. ©. have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. Sep- 
arate quarters and arrangements can be made for parties 
wishing to camp together. A house boat with comfortable 
bunks will be furnished for ducking parties without extra 

arge for parties of three or more. ‘Will accommodate 
eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for dates and ac- 
commodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


In this issue we are giving our 
readers a final list of the best 
Southern fishing and hunting lo- 
calities. In our coming issues 

will be found the pick of the 
Northern trout haunts. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
Buies, Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Norfolk Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at Hunter’s Lodge. 


Gen. Frank A. Bond, proprietor. Quail 
shooting. 
Waterlily, Currituck County, North 


Carolina, reached by the Norfolk South- 
ern Ry. Accommodations at White’s 
Game Preserve, Jasper B. White, pro- 
prietor. Duck, goose, swan, quail and 
English snipe shooting. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Southern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at “The Thistle,” of which 
Bob Armstrong is proprietor. Excellent 
quail territory. Mr. Armstrong knows 
dogs thoroughly, having trained several 
field trial winners. 

Swansboro, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Accommodations at the Tarry- 
more Hotel. Quail, turkey, duck, geese. 
deer and bear. 

Pine Bluff, Moore County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Seaboard Air Line. 
Accommodations at the Pine Bluff Inn, 
Cc. & L. P. Blow, proprietors, for 
$2.50 to $3 a day. Guides, $2 to $3 a day. 
Quail, turkey and duck shooting. 

Georgetown, Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Mr. A. Dale, Box 587, has hounds, 
horses, guides, boats, decoys and all nec- 
essary accommodations for parties. Can 
accommodate eight. Write for dates and 
accommodations. Deer, turkey, quail, 
snipe and duck shooting near Georgetown. 
Also excellent salt water fishing. 

Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly 
Mills, Georgetown County, South Caro- 
lina, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at the plantation of 
Mr. Ralph Nesbit for $10 a day, in- 
cluding everything, guide, etc. Ducks, 
deer, turkey, partridges, snipe, foxes and 
other small game. 

Virginia Beach, Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, reached by the Norfolk South- 
ern Ry. Accommodations at the Club 
House, G. W. Whitehurst, proprietor. 
Ducks and geese. 

Clarksville, Mecklenberg County, Vir- 
ginia, is reached by the Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at Hotel Grace, R. H. 
Easley, proprietor, for $2 a day. Quail, 
turkey, deer and other game. Also fish- 
ing. 

Townsend, Glynn County, Georgia, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line. Ac- 
commodations at the Pine Harbor Club, 


HUNTER’S LODGE 


in Sportsman’s Paradise near Georgetown, S. C.—seyen 
rooms and bath, absolutely new—never lived in. Some 
of finest fishing in America here. Deer, small game, 
abound. Wild turkey roost within 300 yards. Excellent 
fishing; boat landing. House with ten acres ground ad- 
joins vast lumber property where ——e permitted. Cost 
over = $2700, and guarantee 
good hunting an shing. ‘or plans and tographs . 
address at once, 
B. L. HAMNER, General Development Agent 
Seaboard Air Line aitway 981 Royster Bidg., Nerfeth, Virginie 


THE HOME OF THE QUAIL 


are ma € assure t comfort for sportsmen and 

their wives. Steam heat, baths, golf, tennis and canoeing. 

Southern cooking. First class dogs. now open. 
C. & L. P. BLOW, Props. 

PINE TOP LODGE 


Good Quail Shooting! ! 


(Really Plenty. of Birds) 


BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00. 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 
Bass Fishing and Quail Shooting in Florida 


Here in old Lake County we have famous bass fishing 
for the gamey large-mouth bass, running on an average 
of from 4 to 7 pounds. Come, have a tussle with them! 
Plenty of quail here also, and we can supply dogs, guide, 
team, ete. Accommodations suitable for the most exact- 
ing—and the sport is great! Write for further particu- 
lars and state when you can come. 


E. M. STRAKER, Prop. 


Straker House 


BEAR to Novem 
GOATS 


All other game September to November 


We can show you the game if you can kill it 


Take our celebrated Salmon River hunting trip by boat—a 
distance of 300 miles with hunting and ishing all the way. 


For terms and references address 
FIVE MILE RANCH P. O. Dixie, Idaho 


COME TO MONTANA 
For Grizzly, Black and Brown Bear, 
big game in season. Book early for 
real good fishing and camping trips 
in the Rockies. References given. 
J. K. STADLER, Guide 
Ovando Montana 


For Sale 


Near Berlin, Maryland, 447 acres of land with large house 
and two small tenant houses. Would make first class 
quail and duck preserve. Property is bounded on three 
sides by water and there is good fishing and crabbing, 
also oyster grounds near by. For particulars addr 


A. HOWARD RITTER 
hington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Florida 


| 206 W. Was 


PINE N.C, 


| FT 
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TREET-BOsSTO 
RE congregate the Distinquished Rep- 
resentatives of the Worlds of Fashion,Art, 
Literature, Science, Commerce and States 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN FRONT the farious Submarine Grill and the 
The finest product ofAmerican creative 
enius at a cost of more than $5,000,000. Peacock Room.Grand Opera 
WHITE, Prest. J.W. MOTT, on Concerts in the Grand Promenade. 
ATLANTIC CITY N. J. SEATTLE WASH. PASADENA CAL. 
jGalen Hall, HOTEL BUTLER | LasEncinas for chronicdiseases. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always | Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi ee ee Homelike surroundings. Individual medi- 
Open, always ready, always busy. Table | Rooms $1.00up; cal supervision (dietary, treatment, and 
and attendance unsurpassed. to_the traveler. A. J | exercise closely complete 
————" HOT SPRINGS N.C. _| electrical and hydrotherapy departments. . 
BOSTON MASS. : & Hot Minera] | No tuberculosis or insanity taken. 
HOTEL Mountain Park Hotel Springs Baths. | GALVESTON TEXAS 
elleni THORNDIKE MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. _ Hotel 
| ONE OF BOSTONS BEST: HOTELS = CRCULAR BOK2! FOR RHEUMATISM on of Mexico: At 
antes Especially suited to the Requirements of ; eaemmeeen [antic City of the South. 
raphs - TOURISTS on account of its Pleas- | PARK HOTEL Boating Bathing-Fishing 
ant Location and Accessibility Teanis-Golf- Motoring — 
from Every Point: Linfield Damon Prop sts’ >< MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH. rite Sanders Ag 
Where-to-go has two million circulation. Sor hookies. P.O. 267 March Where-to-go forms Feb. ist. 
Weymouth Heights HICHLAND PINES INN _ Southern Pines, N.C. 
IL Home of winter golf. Tennis. Turkey and Quail shooting. 700 ft.elevation. Just right climate. Nosnow. Pure spring water, 
Bestof everything. Cottages. Bungalows. Orchestra. Write CREAMER & TURNER, Lessees and Managers, for booklet, 
con DIET AND HEALTH 
ie -. If you want to keep well-up to the Top-Notch-Strong,Healthy, 
pen. = Efficient; then you must know how to eat. rd 
m& The body is a machine, It demands certain quantities and qual- 
> ities, and only under favorable conditions will the body do its 
This' book is a condensed set of Health Rules-every one of which 7: 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek 
! Diet System has_ been built through years of exhaustive scientific 
4 ° ° research. It will give you a new idea of life and its possibilities, 
} The book is free. Write for it now. 
| THE BATTLE CREEK. SANITARIUM, BOX 109 BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
ished = — 
¢ a J. L. Orem, manager. Turkeys, deer, | 
For ale ducks and birds. d 
ihe A SHARE IN OAKLAND CLUB,| Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, A gs 00 
biog k reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- ‘ 
rage Turkey, Quail, Woodcock, Deer. 30 | ommodations at the Long Key Fishing Fi shin Stor 
‘de, members. 100,000 Acres. Camp, L. P. Schutt, proprietor, for $4 to g ES 
$5 a day. Guides, $8 a day, 
f H ince boat. Tarpon, amberjack, barracuda, and a true on 
1 P.O. Box 411, Cape V nt, N.Y. grouper, kingfish and Spanish mackerel. will be yours to tell after your trip to the 
Naples on the Gulf, Lee County, Flor- MP 
ida H For Sale ida, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line LONG KEY FISHING CA me 
mate i. to Fort Myers.. Accommodations at The where every visiting the to linger w 
located on the the Mts., 4 miles Naples Hotel, Cruyton & Cassingham, 
gram good hinting Bear, Deer, Fox, Pheasants and managers. Wild turkey and deer. Also Florida East Coast 
attra sages ping | ishing. That Land of Golden Sunshine 
| piped rig nto the house; open fireplace, large ‘ ° 
Der fee-hous Eustis, Lake County, Florida, reached : d : 
t furnished. Will sell for Apply by the Atlantic Coast Accommoda- 
Cc. EUGENE TITMAN tions at the Grand View Hotel. Large-| choose trom. he mighty arpon 
816 Philad. P. black bass to give you battle in the wonderful blue waters 
le P-eston --c « elphia, ‘a | mout ac. ass nsning. : of the Atlantic, while the Camp itself, with * 
on : Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, its shady palm-trees and silvery beach, is a 
THE FINEST FLY FISHING IN THE WORLD | reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- veritable linn’ Paradise. 
CAN BE FOUND IN THIS PROVINCE commodations at “The Bradford,” Peter The 
A Fi hin ° B o,° h C | bi Schutt, proprietor. Guide $5 a day. Tar- central lodge and reading room and dining room: and 
IS g In ritis olumDla pon, jewfish, kingfish, channel bass, jack- builds 
PARTIES CATERED FOR AND GUIDED BY fish, trout, Spanish mackerel and many 
‘or A. G. SPENCER smaller fish. Deer and turkey. p is under the able pretense L. P. Schutt, : 
, Information Willingly Given hed b h Atlantic C Li A : Ask your ticket agent for detailed information or write 
Fer vacant dates for 1917 apply A. G. SPENCER | by the Atlantic Coast Line.  /Ac- for the beautihd Sunchine Booklet, an. 
North Lonsdale, P. O., B.C. _ Tel. North Vancouver 546R | COmmodations at the Longwood Hotel, brochure eving the wonderful story of the Florida 
h : bird shooting and fishing. ‘or information of hotels at Nassau, mas or on 
unting, bir g 8 the Island of Cuba, ask for Information Booklet of 
a Tarrymore Hotel Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, the Florida East Coast Railway—address : 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. and g f 
all Swansboro, North Carolina the Bay Shore Ry. from Mobile. Ac- Florida East Coast : 
lass Greatest resort for huntsmen in southern states. | commodations at the Rolston Hotel, John ’ Flagler System 
*s Quail, wild-turkey, duck, geese, deer and bear | Rolston, proprietor, for $2 a day. Guide ech aoe rE a on. Se. 
are plentiful nearby. Ideal climate—never too | $5 a day with motorboat. Sea bass, 
orcold. Season now open. Dogsand guides | sea trout, red fish, black drum, sheeps- 
Pa. i head and tarpon. Duck shooting. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Figtp anp StreAM readers are made up 
of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your 


kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; classified copy 


Se a word per month, each number and initial in both advertisement and address counting as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and 


in all cases remittance must accompany order. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of “Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 


Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Classy Young Stock 
for Sale 


Six Fameus Oorangs at Stud 
Dept.A.,La Rue,Ohio 


A thoroughly broken 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
DUCK RETRIEVER 


pedigreed and registered, has retrieved hun- 
dreds of ducks. Few dogs his equal as a 
duck retriever. Price $150.00. ‘Also pedi- 
greed young dogs, just right to shoot over. 


JOHN SLOAN Lee Hall, Va. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounda, 
Coon aud Opossum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds; also Airedale Terriers, All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 
auteed or money refunded,  60-page, 
highly illustrated, interesting and in- 
structive catalogue for in stamps 
or coin, 


DOGS —_DOGS—DOGS—DOCS 


Pointers, Setters, St. Bernards, Newfound- 
lands, Collies, Spaniels and all variety of 
Terriers. Write me your wants. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


FRED. P. KIRBY 
Gloucester City 


New Jersey 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


Whelped July 8th, by Cord’s Count 
English Setters and 
Edith Whitestone (34958 F. D. S. B.). Strong, vigorous 
pups with lotsof bone and sinewand froman enrolled litter 
of the Thirteenth Futurities. Just right to send South for 
pening. F. O. Price, 26 Nowell Ra., Melrose High- 
lands, Mass, 


English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee, Our repu- 
tation is backed by Field and Stream —a lifetime in the business, 
and hundreds of ansolicited testimonials from all parts of America, 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c, for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Name on Collars are 
indispensable and they cost no 
more than the other kind. No.5 
1.25—No. 2 Flat collars 75c— 
pike training collars $2.00. Leads 
60c, Couplers 50c, 


Guntersville, Ala. 


$1.26 
THAD DORSEY CO. 


BUYING A DOG 


To insure satisfaction between buyer and seller, Fietp anp Stream will gladly act as the holder 
of the purchase money. This eg involves no risk on the part of the buyer or the seller, but gives 


the buyer a chance to see the 


og before his money is turned over by us to the seller. This method 


will remove the cause of frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, where neither party was at_fault, 
yet where the dog did not find a satisfied customer. In buying a dog remember that this offer on 


our part is open to all and free of charge. 


RETRIEVER TRIALS IN THE 
WEST 
Fretp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have just noticed an article, page 230, 
of your magazine with reference to 
Wildfowl Retrievers. This is a subject 
I have always been interested in, and 
while the time is rather short before 
the close of the duck-hunting season, I 
wonder if it would be possible to get up 
a Retriever Trial. There is no really 
good place here to try out a high-class 
retriever, but I believe we could get per- 
mission from the Bear River Duck Club, 
Salt Lake, Utah, to work the dogs over 
their marsh. 

I am enclosing herewith a picture of 


Tue ENGLISH RETRIEVER 


my English retriever, which is the greatest 
working wildfowl retriever alive to-day. 

This dog is open to competition against 
any dog of any breed any time during 
the wildfowl season. 

The dogs could be worked about the 
way retrievers are worked in England. 
Also, they should be worked in severe 
cold weather, and over heavy marsh, in- 
stead of on open water, and for these 
reasons: Most.any bird dog will make a 
good retriever in warm weather, but it 
takes a dog of much courage to face the 


ice after it has been sent through the 


water and then allowed to sit in a blind 
for an hour or two and become thor- 
oughly chilled. Most any dog can be 
taught to swim out on open water and 
“fetch” in a duck, but they can’t all 
“make good” on ground where it re- 
quires a “nose” and ability to find the 
game. 

I am not writing this letter with a 
view of advertising my dog. I have long 
since quit breeding for the market. I 
positively have no dogs for sale. My 
only object is, if possible, to work up an 


interest in the retriever. I have owned 
the three dogs mentioned in Mr. Swan’s 
letter. All good, but not equal to mine. 
I bred Chesapeakes for several years, 
A wonderful animal in the hands of one 
who understands him. The Irish water 
spaniel is one of the most intelligent dogs 
in the world. There are, or were, two 
separate breeds in the old country, the 
North, and the one bred in the South, I 
think the larger breed (longer on leg) 
better for wildfowling. J. H. Wermer. 


THE AIREDALE AS A HOUSE 
DOG 


Frecp & Srream Pus. Co.: 

I would like to get information about 
Oorang airedale terriers, as to their dis- 
positions, conduct and actions about the 
house. Gus ATWATER. 

Ans.—The Airedale makes an_ ideal 
house dog, has a nice disposition, is 
watchful and courageous and could be 
easily house-broken. The Oorang Ken- 
nels, of La Rue, Ohio, originated the 
Oorang strain Airedales, which do not dif- 
fer materially from any other strain of 
the high-class breed. They have, how- 
ever, produced a number of winning dogs 
for bench shows.—Ep. 


A CUR FOR COON HUNTING 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Seeing your generous offer to the read- 
ers of the Firetp AND StrEAM to answer 
questions which we cannot solve about 
dogs, I am asking one. 

I have been thinking about buying a 
pup haif-hound, quarter-rat dog an 
quarter-cur. 

Do you think this pup will make a 
good opossum and coon dog if properly 
trained. 

This pup has got lots of spirit and looks 
like a hound. Eppison SMITH. 

Ans.—This pup will be a smart dog 
all right, but I doubt whether he has 
nose enough for either coon or possum. 
He could probably locate a possum den, 
but he certainly could not take up a fresh 
coon track, and follow it through all the 
tricks and dodges that Brer Coon puts 
into his trail. 

You can get a good coon hound pup 
of Redbone or Walker strain with pos- 
sibly some English fox hound in him for 
$10.00. The really expensive part of him 
is the time you have to put in in training 
him.—Eb. 
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AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 36 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
eentrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
seription to Field» & Stream, 41.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf- 
hounds, American Foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All trained. 
Shipped on trial. _ Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty- 
ge highly illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
thoroughly trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly 
trained dogs and pups. [Illustrated catalogue 10 
cents. Homestead Kennels, Fred Little, Mgr., 
Plainfield, Indiana. 

TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, 
Coon, possum, Skunk, Squirrel dogs. Setters 
and Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets. 
Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 

SHOOTING DOGS from a_ quail country. 
Registered Pointer pups for sale. J. R. Bond, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 

ENGLISH FOXHOUND, REDBONE cross 
ups. Big, farm raised—just what you have 
heen looking for. A. N. Stratton, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


FOR SALE—One White Scotch Collie, ‘8 
months’ old. Ture bred but no papers. Price 
$20.00. One Skunk and Opossum Hound. A 
good hunter. Price $25.00. C. C. Simpson, 
Newark, Missouri. 

REDBONE COONHOUNDS for coon, cat, lion, 
bear and all big game hunting where wide 
rangers, cold trailers and tree barkers are 
needed. Few fine bred Airedale puppies from 
Imnting stock. Pedigreed. Stephenson’s Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 


Canker, Goitre, cured 
MANGE, charge. Write for particulars 
describing trouble. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 


ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. Tell 
us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, White- 
house, N. J. 


MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES — Big 
healthy pups from big husky hunters of royal 
breeding. Ozone Kennels, Box 335, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—The best duck 
dog. I breed workers from registered stock. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. Percy K. 
Swan, Box 30, Chico, Calif. 

BEAGLES—Puppies. Beauties. Yearlings. 
Broken dogs. Trial. Price $3.50 up. M. W. 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Three fine Setter pups, seven 
months’ old. Write for particulars. H. Peter- 
son, 39 Owen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


AIREDALES—Pups six months’ old by that 
world famous Tintern Desire. $25.00 each 
registered. Also male and female four months’ 
old, $15.00 and $10.00. ‘ Dr. Hoffman, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 

BEAGLE PUPPIES—Male $4.50 and females 
$3.50. Broken dogs and bitches cheap. Trial. 
A. C. Henry, Glatfelter, Pa. 

AIREDALE FEMALE PUPS to close $10.00 
to $15.00. Whelped October 20th. Best of pedi- 
gree. From good hunting stock. Chas. Blair, 
Graittinger, Iowa. 

SOME NICE country Rabbit Hounds, broken, 
partly broken and pups. Prices reasonable. Few 
photos ten cents. Dog Farm, Mayport, Pa. 

FOR SALE CHEAP—Two-year Pointer dog. 
Stands, backs, retrieves. Two thoroughbred 
English Setters six months old. Clayton Wil- 
liams, Woodstock, Va. 

“GREAT DANE” stud, two years’ old, for 
sale or exchange for young male Dane. Also 
one female. E. T. O’Neal, Hurst, Il. 

FOR SALE—Mandy May Whitestone (Ch. 
Eugene Mex Nsco Whitestone), four years old. 
Very wide and fast; absolutely staunch, all day 
hunter. A gentleman’s shooting dog and fine 
brood bitch, $125.00. Papers. C. Rhea, 
Whiteville, Tenn. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter 
Pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers, good stock, prices reasonable. Enclose 
Stamps for description. Thoroughbred Kernels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. aie 


BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, 
also immunizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chem- 
ical Co., Lexington, Ky, 


AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or___ brood 
matrons. We also breed Collies. Write for 


list. W. R. Watson, Box 790, Oakland, Iowa, 


A WELL-BRED BEAGLE 


THE BEAGLE FOR RABBITS 
Frecp & StreAM Pus. Co.: 


I would like to get some advice from 


you as to what kind of a dog to get for 
rabbit hunting. Rabbits are the game 
of this country, and they are plentiful. 
Would you recommend a beagle for 
rabbits or what kind of dog would you 
get if you were me? 

J. R. Donovan. 


Afis—I should certainly advise you 
to get either one or a brace of beagle 
hounds. These dogs are rather small, 
standing about 15 inches, and are ideal 
for cottontail rabbits, as they do not 
run them too fast, giving the rabbit a 
chance to circle instead of running 
straight away. Their food bill also is 
much less than that of the large fox- 
hound’s and coonhound’s.—Ed. 


BRONCHITIS 
Frecp & Stream Co.: 

I have been a reader of your valuable 
magazine for a number of years, and al- 
ways enjoy it from beginning to end. I 
have a very fine setter bitch, about four 
years old, and about three months ago 
she began to cough a little. I thought 
she was taking distemper, so tied her in 
a dry place, and began to give her Glov- 
ers’ distemper cure. I gave her two bot- 
tles, but she did not seem to get any bet- 
ter. She had a very good appetite all the 
time, but her throat seemed to be sore, 
anid seemed to hurt her when she would 
eat, and sometimes she would choke bad- 
ly. She has become a little better, but 
still is not well by any means. She coughs 
very little when she is still, but when she 
begins to take exercise, she will begin to 
cough, and it is not an unfrequent thing 
for her to fall flat and stretch out as if 
dead when she has one of these coughing 
spells. She is a very fine dog, and nicely 


trained. 
O. B. Winston. 

Ans.—From what you say, we are in- 
clined to think that your dog has one of 
the forms of bronchitis. 

Kennel her in a dry place, and give 
her a tablespoon full of cod liver oil 
(Scott’s Emulsion is good) in her bowl 
of food at each feeding.—Ep. 


A CURE FOR BOLTING AND 
CHASING 


Frecp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

What course would you advise me to 
follow with a setter pup not quite a year 
old that is hard-headed, takes a switch- 
ing good-naturedly and soon forgets it? 
He points back, stands and hunts cripples 
and singles in fine shape, does not flush 
any birds. Only he will run and race 
and does not come in when you call him 
nor slow down any unless you almost 
holler your head off. He does not know 
me yet, as I just bought him. 

Epwin B. KE LLey, Jr. 

Ans.—You had best purchase a force 
collar—“Haberlein’s” is good and is on 
sale at this office with a copy of “Aire- 
dale, Setter and Hound” for $2.50. 

Take the dog out afield with about 
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re. 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


WE are now booking orders for eggs for Spring 
delivery on following varieties of pheasants: 
Silver, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, China, 
White, Mongolian, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Elliott, Im- 
peyan, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus. Also in Wild 
Turkeys, Japanese Silky Bantams and _ Longtails, 
Blue, White and Pied Peafowl, ‘as well as Wild 
Mallards and ‘other fancy ducks. 

Send fifty cents in stamps for colortype catalogue 
of pheasants and how to raise, together with our 
new supplement. 


CHILES & COMPANY 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for handsome catalogue. 
Eggs $3.00 per setting of 
13 (Feb. to June). 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Street Concord, North Carolina 


Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


DOMESTICATED WILD MALLARDS, selected 
for breeding. Pairs, $2.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Geo. Schmeling, Sr., Germantown, Wis. 

WE SELL Mink, Marten, Cross and Silver 
Foxes, Coon Dogs, Watch Dogs. Tarman, 
Quincy, Pa. 

BOB WHITE QUAIL—Blue Quail, Gambels, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Craneg, Wild Turkeys, Parrots, Canaries, Cage 
Birds, Game Birds, Pet Stock, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, 
Silver Foxes, Mink, etc. Big, beautiful illus- 
trated catalog 10c. Price lists free. Hormes 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers, Olympia, Wash. 
ington. R. F. D. No. 1. 

WILD MALLARD DUCKS (in pairs), $2.00 

air. Ferrets wanted—state price first letter. 

. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 

WANTED—All kinds of fur-bearing animals, 
especially mink. Chas. Bumbaugh, Quincy, Pa, 


DOGS, Continued . 
ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred 
from bench show and field trial winners. We 
breed only high-grade stock that know how and 
will hunt, and they produce their like. Prices 
$10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, Alburtis, Pa. 
COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly 
trained, gladiy sent anywhere on free trial; 
large new catalogue profusely illustrated, the 
most elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs 
ever printed, 10c. outhern Teras Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


HARLEY P. LATHROP, trainer of high class 


shooting dogs. Limited number as individu- 
ally train each dog. . Birdiest grounds in coun- 
try. Illustrated booklet. References given and 


demanded. Winter address, Bay City, Texas. 

FEMALE SETTER PUP, six months old, sub- 
ject to registry. $15.00. J. A. Smith, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS, pups and dogs. 
Bred from_registered stock and from Al hunters, 
Theodore Price, Muskegon, Mich. 

I HAVE SEVERAL untrained fox and coon 
dogs, 10 months to 1 year old, to close out at 


$10.00 each. Trained fox hounds, $15.00 to 
each. Some partly trained fur dogs, 
20.00 to $25.00 each. Enclose stamp. T. 


Frump, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

ABOUT AIREDALES (6th Edition), 
most complete and popular Airedale Book pub- 
lished. “Action Pictures.” One Dollar, postpaid, 
3-A-Publishing Co., 400 Colman Bldg., Seattle, 

ash. 

FOXHOUND PUPS, six months old, $5.00. 
J. H. Stephenson, Boyne Falls, Mich. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS—A fine 
bunch of young stock for sale out of registered 
stock, rite for prices. S&S. Ashmore, 
Greston, Iowa. 

POINTER PUPS—Born December Ist, 1916. 
Parents good hunters. Nineteen (19). grouse 
shot over mother this Fall while in whelp. 


Price, $5.00 each. J. E. Martin, Ambler, Pa. 
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How Can You Do 
Without a Real 
Hunting Knife? 


Never since the days when you 
were a kid, and read “blood 
and thunder” thrillers out be- 
hind the barn, have you ever 
been able to look at a sheath- 
knife without a thrill of the 
old desire of ownership! To 
have a real, honest-to-goodness 
“Bowie-knife” — happiness in- 
deed ! 

And the man whd spends even 
a few weeks in the woods has 
a real excuse—more, a real 
reason—for carrying the best 
hunting knife money will buy. 
For skinning out big game such 
a knife is indispensable, but 
more than that, it is a tried and 
true comrade and friend in 
need on ’most any old kind of 
a trip. 

Whether you hunt or not, Mar- 
ble’s Woodcraft Knife, shown 
here, will serve a thousand use- 
ful purposes on any trip,—fish- 
ing, Camping, tramping, canoe- 
ing, sailing or what not. 

This knife is made by the Mar- 
ble Arms & Manufacturing 
Company, up in the wonderful 
hunting country of the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan. 
Like ail their specialties it is 
made by sportsmen and thor- 
oughly tried out by sportsmen 
before being offered for sale. 
Marble’s Woodcraft Knife is the 
one recommended so highly by the 
well-known expert, Mr. 
A. E. Swoyer, in his 
article, “The All-Round 
Sheath Knife,” recently 
published in 
STREAM. 

So Fretp anp Stream 
has chosen this knife as 
worthy of being offered 
to its readers in connec- 
tion with a year’s sub- 
scription, and so— 
HERE’S THE OFFER :—A 


postpaid, 
@a full year’s sub- * 
lar price $1.50) ° 


Sign and send the coupon 
with check or money 
Lye 

The low price is by our 
having p th of 
these knives and pes om along 
the money saving to you, Money back 
_cheerfully if not entirely satisfied. 


Field and Stream, 
34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City. 
Enclosed find $2.25 for which send a 
Marble Woodcraft Knife and Field oa 
Stream for one year to 


thirty feet of cord and force collar on 
and break him of running away by step- 
ping on the force collar leader every time 
he shows a tendency to bolt. Then when 
he starts shout “To Ho” just before the 
force collar fetches him up. He will 
soon learn that “To Ho” is not to be dis- 
obeyed. If he gets out of hand do not 
shout at him, for it simply shows him you 
have no real command over him. 

I would advise commencing this treat- 
ment promptly, before this dog gets into 
the habit of chasing and disobeying your 
commands.—Ep, 


THE AIREDALE AS A PHEASANT 
DOG 


Frecp & StreAM Co.: 

Will you kindly give me your opinion as 
to making a bird dog of an Airedale? 
In my part of the country we have only 
pheasants to hunt, and I would like to 
know if it would pay to try and train an 
Airedale pup to point and hunt them. 

Wuirtney P. Howes. 

Ans.—We think an Airedale would be 
a very godd breed for the purpose, as 
hunting pheasants with either pointer or 
setter ruins the dog. 

The pheasant runs ahead of the dog, 
and will not stand the point, and the re- 
sult is, encouraging both setter and point- 
er to break point and flush. 

A small beagle is one of the best dogs 
to trail them with, as he keeps right on 
going and puts the pheasant into the air, 
where it can be shot. 

Running your Airedale with either bea- 
gle or bird dog will teach him the trick, 
— make a good dog for the purpose. 
—Eb. 


UNDERFED 
PUPPY 
Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 
I enclose a picture of a dog which I 


have had five days on trial. I believe 
that she might have been a good dog 
had she been fed so that she would 
have had strength to hunt. She was 
tired out, no desire to hunt, but would 
lie down at every chance. In the com- 
pany of another dog she worked better, 
but alone she was too listless to do any- 
thing. I am enclosing you a picture of 
the dog so that you may see what she 
looked like. O. H. Strouse. 

N. B.—The picture does her more than 
justice, as she was even “skinnier” than 
she looks on the photo. I would be 
pleased to know your opinion as to 
whether she was in condition to be sent 
on trial. Are kennel dogs always sent in 
such an emaciated condition? 

Ans..—In all my experience of buying 
puppies I find that they invariably arrive 


. from the kennels as a mere bag of bones. 


Of course, every ounce fed the dog while 
in the kennels lessens the profit made on 
the dog. 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Here Are the Greatest 
Stories of All Time! 


The stories of the TRUE AD- 
VEN TURERS—the men who suf- 
fered and endured and achieved— 
the men who climbed the moun- 
tains and penetrated the jungles— 
who explored the seas and crossed 
the deserts—who KNEW the 
chances and took them. 


They Are Great Because 
They Are True 


We have searched for these stories for 
years. A few were resurrected from Gov- 
ernment archives where they had been 
med buried and forgotten. Others were 
found in diary form handed down as a 
family heirloom from generation to gen- 
eration. We are still searching for others 
—BUT 

Those that we have discovered have 
been brought together from all corners 
of the world and published in the OUT- 
ING ADVENTURE L!IBRARY—There 
are more than 2,000 pages of* action, ad- 
venture and exploration—six volumes, 
uniformly bound in dark blue cloth; 
stamping in white and gold. We want 
you to see these great stories. We want 
you to have them standing side by side 
with your best volumes. They were a 
revelation to us—they will be a revelation 
to YOU. 


No Money is Necessary 


The six big volumes together with a year of 
OUTING, the big outdoor magazine, will be 
sent to you at OUR EXPENSE subject to your 
entire approval. The coupdn tells HOW. ‘You 
owe it to yourself to know the TRUTH of these 
adventurers—you owe it to the memory of these 
men who dared. 


Simply Mail the Coupon 
OUTING PUBLISHING co. P.&8. 2 
141 West 36th Street, New York 


Send me prepaid on approval the OUTING 
ADVENTURE LIBRARY of six volumes and 
OUTING—the big outdoor magazine for twelve 
months. If I like them [ will remit within ' 
days $1.00 and thereafter $1.00 a month for 8 
months, or $9.00 in all. Otherwise, I will re- 
turn the books within 10 days at your expense 
and my subscription to OUTING will be can- 
celled. (If ag ay one amount is more 
convenient, remit $8.00 


DO YOU NEED 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit, compass 
or Thermos bottle? This sports- 
man’s equipment we are giving away 


‘all but free with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to FIELD AND STREAM 
Write for circular. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
461 8th Ave., Dept. 1, New York City 
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Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, 
hey are ready to pay a fair price for the very things you are through with. 
Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve got to offer, and 


which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. 


advertisements on these classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. 
“other fellow” has something you want and an even exchange can be arranged. 
The money will come in handy for some of the new 


see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. 


things you need. 


Perhaps the er fi 
look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. 
The cost of this service is 5c 5c per word. 


shotguns, revolvers, cameras, canoes, and the dozen and one other things 


Every month they read over the 


Anyway, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY 
CAMERA! Name the outlit you want, no mat- 
it what make, size or style, we will positively 
sve you 25% to 50% of the regular cost and 
guarantee to satisfy you completely. We deal 
jn slightly used cameras and lenses. Every item 
we sell is carefully inspected by trained experts. 
Ten days’ trial protects you. Write us now for 
jargain list and low prices. David Stern Co., 
047 (F) Mz St., Chicago, Il. 
TAYGELCO- new preparation to water- 
proof leather ae the thing for moccasins and 
junting shoes. Makes leather shed water and 
sit and pliable. 25c per tube. Walter C. 
Taylor, 71 Lincoln St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


HAVE YOU a plate camera? Learn new 
process and make nod pictures at trifling cost. 
Samp brings sample photo and_ particulars. 
Braselton, Taos, New Mexico. 

DEMONSTRATOR WANTED—A large and 
well-known tackle manufacturer is looking for 
an enthusiastic angler who has sales ability and 
who thoroughly understands bait and fly casting 
and tournament work. Their need is for a man 
who can not only sell goods but actually demon- 
strate their use and for one who, by his appear- 
ance, etc., will reflect credit on a_ prominent 
sporting goods house. This opportunity is a big 
and unusual one and inquiries pertaining to it 
should be addressed to Demonstrator, care Fie_p 
axp STREAM, 461 Eighth Ave., New Y ork C ity. 


ASH paid for butterflies, 
insects, Some $1 to 
STeach, Easy work. Even two boys 

may with mother's helpand my pictures 
ons, price list,and simp!e instructions on pain- 

killing,eic. Send 2cstampat once for 


SCLAIR, Box 244, D 23, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED WOODLAND 
CARIBOU HEADS. 26 and 30 points, heads of 
the best class, perfect jn every way. Moynted 
by the best methods of lasting mothproof taxi- 
dermy. You should see these heads to fully 
fealize their size and beauty, also the class of 
work on them. I'll ship, fully »repaid, on ap- 
proval anywhere in U. S. A. ho else will do 

is? Very moderate prices if you like them 
after examination. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOK SALE—A blue pene, perfectly mounted. 
Louis Burk, Lowville, N. Y. 

SOMETHING NEW for hunters and fisher- 
men, something you cannot be without—a knife, 
fork and spoon, which folds in one compact 
piece in a neat case. Strong, durable and re- 
liable, heavily nickeled and practical—just_ the 
thing when you are hunting and fishing. Guar- 
anteed to give perfect satisfaction or money _re- 
funded. $1.00 postpaid to any address. The 
Moreland Sales Co., Dept. A, 4928 Ferdinand 
Street, Chicago, III. 

SUPERB PAIR OF BINOCULARS, Carl 
Zeiss, 12x30 mm Savage Rifle 250-3000, and 
Smith and Wesson 35-calibre Automatic Pistol. 
The guns are new, never used, and the glasses 
are in fine shape with leather case. The best 
offer takes the lot, or will sell separately. Ad- 
dress, Expert, care of Fietp AND Stream, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 

INVENT SOMETHING. It ma bring wealth. 
Free book tells what to invent and how to obtain 
&@ patent through our Credit System. Waters 
& Co., Succeeded by Talbert and Parker, 4309 
Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

FOX H HORNS—Fasy blowers, all styles, one- 
piece, two-piece, plain or reed. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. Karl Kahmann, Chicago’s 
Foremost Taxidermist and Horn Specialist, 2511 
Lincoln Ave., Chica Ill. 

FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Our official 
112-page book, “‘Vacant Government Lands,” lists 
and describes every acre in every county in 
v. Ss. Tells location, place to apply, how 
Secured FREE. 1916 Diagrams and Tables, new 
ws, lists, ete. Price 25 cents postpaid. Webb 


Publishing Co., Dept. 34, St. Paul, Minn, 


It May Bring 
Our Free k tells What 
hy — and How to Obtain a 
Patent h CREDIT SYSTEM 
WATERS & CO. Succeeded by TALBERT & PARKER 
4309 Warder Buildin, Washington, D. C. 


WOULD YOU LIKE to know how to make 
the best bait obtainable? It will draw any land 
animal to your trap. Write for sample bottle 
and be convinced. It’s free. C. /, Dunn, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Childress, Texas. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert ad- 
ne all fishery matters. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo, 


BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very 
fine specimens, suitable for the den of the 
sportsman. Send $1.00 and get a pair prepaid 
via parcel post. H. R. French, 208 Fourth Ave., 
Bradley Beach, N. J 


DO YOU NEED a bait casting rod, a cracker- 
jack reel, lamp, tool-kit, cook-kit, compass or 
Thermos bottle? This sportsman’s equipment we 
are giving away all but free with a year’s sub- 
to Fretp anp StrEAM. Write for circu- 
lar. Frietp anp Stream Pus. Co., 461 8th Ave., 
New York. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for ay list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms verything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 


FOR SALE: 1890 Model Winchester repeater, 
.22 long’ sporting rear and silver bead front 
sights. Bluing worn, fine shooting condition. 
Full length canvas and leather case. $7.50 com- 
plete. Address N. S., care Fietp anp STREAM, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

FOR SALE—A 30-40 Box Magazine Win- 
chester Carbine, new inside, practically new out- 
side, $22.50. Will trade for Remington 22 Auto- 
matic, must be new. J. R. Fletcher, 407 Fair- 
fax Ave., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—De Fox Ejector, Kautzky single 
trigger, Silvers pad, 12x30x1%x2x14%. Both 
full cost $185.00. Used very little. Fine con- 
dition. $135.00. Thos. J. McCullough, Traf- 
ford, Pa. 

NEW 32 Winchester, used one season, mould, 
tools, Mills belt and Lyman wind-gauge sights, 
$20.00. M. F. Kuhns, 185 Dakota Street, 
Bellevue, Pa. 

FOR SALE—$15. 00 will buy Savage Rifle .303 
calibre in No. 1 condition. Frank M. Dietz, 117 
Bull Street, Savannah, Ga. 


ECZEM Peariasie, Cancer, Goitre. Tetter, 

Sores, Catarrh, Dandruff 4 
Sore Eyes, Ata ng Neuralgia, Stiff joints, Piles 
cured or no charge. Write for particulars and free 


sample. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 


I MANUFACTURE the BEST rifle sights, rifle 
cleaners, gun oil, fine celluloid covered. (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and waterproof boot grease 
made. My sights will improve your shooting. My 
cleaning rods, oil and cleaning implements will 
prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel, and 
my boot grease is waterproof. Catalogue free. 
C. W. Du Bois, Box 955, Tacoma, Washington. 


SIMPLEX TURKEY CALLS “make big 
gobblers easy meat.”” Get one now. Price $1.00 
delivered. Free circular. Liberal discount to 
dealers. Saunders Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va. 


DEN CURIOS 

Prehistoric Indian rel- 
ics, Modern Indian 
beadwork and trap- 
pings. Old cuns,pistols 
swords, daggers, Pioneer 


crockery, brass and pewter. 
Moose head for sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 4c. 
N. E. CARTER, - Elkhorn, Wis. 


WE PAY $80.00 MONTHLY SALARY and 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaran- 
teed poultry and stock Bigler Com- 
pany, X 324, Springfield, Ill 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY. Seven-acre 
fruit, poultry farm; White River frontage; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Good "4 fishing, trap- 
ing. Hubbard, 1973 North Sth, Kansas City, 
ansas. 


LARGE, BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED Elk, 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Goat and Deer Heads. 
All newly mounted, true to wild nature, by the 
best-known lasting methods of mothproof taxi- 
dermy. Very moderate prices, I'll ship, fully 
prepaid, on approval anywhere in U. S. A. My 
heads must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Lots of Moose, Elk, Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
Deer and Buffalo horns, mounted or unmounted. 
Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Umionville, Ontario. 


TAXIDERMY 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Ca 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


57 West 24th Street, New York City 


BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP HEADS FOR SALE. Heads of 
the highest class mounted true to wild nature 
by the best, lasting methods of mothproof taxi- 
dermy. I will ship, prepaid, on approval at my 
risk and expense in every way. ho else will 
do this? These heads must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

FORTY YEARS MANUFACTURER GLASS 
EYES for birds and animals. Save money. 
Send to-day for my Taxidermist’s Supply Cata- 
logue No. 7. F. Schumacher, 285 Halladay 
Street, Jersey City, N. 

YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY easily 
with my tanning formulas and labor-saving meth- 
ods. You can tan your own skins and furs, 
hair on or off, at a small cost. Make rugs and 
robes with mounted heads, open mouth finish. 
Good material for my tans is obtained an 
where cheaply and lasts for a long time. No 
former experience necessary; complete formu- 
las and methods, $3.00 postpaid; duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 

PAPIER MACHE head forms for deer, moose, 
elk and bison. All kinds of artificial teeth. 
Glass eyes. Open mouth heads for rug work, 
Get our catalog. Papier Mache Specialties 
Company, Reading, Mich, 

GAME HEADS AND SCALPS; also whole 
body moose, elk, deer and other specmiens pre- 
pared for mounting. Moose, elk, M. sheep, 
caribou, black and white tail deer heads; also 
scalps to suit the horns you now have, Guar- 
anteed goods; moderate prices, duty free, de- 
livery guaranteed. Your inquiries and business 
will, be appreciated. Edwin Dixon. Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 
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You Clip the Coupon—We do the rest! 


When = are cruising through the many pages of advertising in this 
IELD AND STREAM you cannot help 

the articles of fishing tackle, camp equipment, and other stunts to make 
your coming trips more comfortable or more successful. 


You'd like to know more about them—like to receive booklets, cata- 
logues, samples and so on, from a dozen or twenty different advertisers 
in whose propositions you are especially interested. But life is short— 
it would take a whole evening’s time, much expensive stationery and 
many stamps to cover even a few of them. You are a busy fellow, so 
you let it slide over to tomorrow—and it never gets done! 


Here’s where WE come in! It is for just such hustling chaps as you 
that we print the coupon at the bottom of this page. Fill in your 
name and address—carefully, legibly —then write in the service 
number of each concern whose catalog you want to receive, mail it to 
We pay a man a good 


Fietp AND StreamM—and we will do the rest! 


salary to sort out and mail these inquiries to the various advertisers— 


just to save you trouble and expense. 
Do it now—while you are thinking about it! 


The service number is the one appearing at the left of each name in the index below. 


Be sure to use the service number—not the page number. 


ing attracted by many of 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS — 


the reliability and business integrity of the advertisers in our pages. In registering a complaint of un- 

treatment it must be shown that in the 
e advertisement having been seen in FIELD AND STREAM and the complaint must come 
This guarantee does not cover Sale, Want and Exchange 
as in such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction even when both parties are sincere and honest. 
See the Kennel Department for our method of insuring satisfaction in the purchase of dogs. 


made of t 


to us within ten days of the receipt of the goods. 


WE GUARANTEE 


mdence with the adverti: 


mention was 


No. Page 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
§ Crook & Co., J. B......... 360 
2 Du Pont de Nemours & 'o., 

351-361 
Prancis, B. 353 
4 Hercules Powder Co........ 357 
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FIELD & STREAM, Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the February number. 


Please have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers ..-..++--+ 


Write plainly and fill Service numbers in carefully. 


It usually takes from three weeks to a 
month to feed a dog to put him in good 
condition. Of course, you could hardly 
expect him to show any ambition to hunt 
until somewhat fed up. It is possible also 
that she may have worm trouble.—Ep. 


A DOG FOR GROUSE, QUAIL AND 
DUCKS 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I wish to purchase a puppy, and the 
kind,—that’s the problem. Located in 
northern Ohio, where the game is almost 
extinct, one should have a dog which will 
work equally well on quail, grouse, and 
retrieve ducks. Can it be done? If not, 
for this section, would you purchase a 
pointer or a setter, and how much should 
a pup cost me? P. A. BEvAN. 

Ans.—I think you will get more enjoy- 
ment out of an Airedale or an Irish 
water-spaniel in your section than any 
other breed of dog, as if you get a 
pointer or setter, it will be a bird dog 
only. However, if you want a dog that 
will work equally well on quail, grouse, 
and retrieving ducks, the Irish setter, to 
my mind, is the best breed. 

Write to Dr. Charles A. Gail, of Rut- 
land, Vermont, as to his stock of high- 
class puppies and also to the Ulster Ken- 
nels, of Ridgeton, Mississippi, who are 
advertising pups for sale in the current 
magazines.—Eb, 


HOWLS IN HIS SLEEP 
Frecp & Stream Pup. Co.: 

We have a red cocker who seems to 
have the nightmare. 

Occasionally during sleep he begins to 
breathe heavily, then starts moderate 
growling which quickly develops into furi- 
ous yelling. He is nine years old, very 
active, always has been voracious, seems 
well and in good general form. We suspect 
worms or possibly overfeeding or both, 

If you can suggest something to help 
this little chap, and incidentally every- 
body else within a mile we will be very 
appreciative. C. H. Wricut. 

Ans.—Regarding the red cocker who is 
afflicted with the nightmare, in our opin- 
ion the dog has some obstruction in the 
intestines, 

If ‘you will try a good clearing out 
with castor oil, followed with a good diet 
of meat broth and stale bread, kept up for 
a week, I think that under this treatment 
he ought to show signs of improvement 
because the carrying on at night is un- 
doubtedly either indigestion or bone 
splinters in the intestines.—Eb. 


. A DOG FOR SQUIRREL HUNTING 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly inform me what, in 
your opinion, is the best kind of dog to 
purchase for hunting squirrels. Would 
a combination hunter do, such as would 
tree “coons,” possums, and trail rabbits 
as well? 

In this part of the country (the Cum- 
berland Mountains) the squirrel hunting 
is excellent, but the hunting is confined 
chiefly to the negroes and the moun- 
taineers, who use common hounds and 
mongrels. My little boys are eager for 
the sport, and if I get a dog for them I 
want to have something better than the 
“suck-egg” variety of hound. 

Joun M. McBrype, Jr. 

Ans.—A good family dog that could be 
taught to tree squirrels is the Airedale. 
He is faithful, courageous and affection- 
ate, and is a splendid watch dog, and cam 
be taught retrieving and sight hunting of 
all kinds; he sson learns to tree mark 
a squirrel—Eb. 
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Watch for it in the February 3rd issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


At Palen Beach 


Just now when the lure of the sunny Southland is strongest, 
you will particularly enjoy reading about the American Riviera and seeing 
the gay, sparkling life of Palm Beach through the eyes of Julian Street 


and Wallace Morgan. This newest of their “American Adventures” series is written 
in a delightfully humorous vein and is illustrated with drawings of peculiar charm. 


ag 
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When you come to seek the 
reason for the overwhelming 
success of Saxon “Six” you'll find 
it, most likely, in its ability to out- 
perform any other in its: field. 


Since the first Saxon “Six” went 
into service some two years back 
it has been passing through a 
constant state of development. 


Uniform torque— perfect power- 
flow—was the standard sought 
and now attained. 


Each explosion merges into the next 
—with no interval interposing to 
produce the vibration that short- 
ens the life and impairs the 
efficiency of less able motors. 


Consider, for instance, a compara- 
tive case if you would know how 
surprisingly Saxon “Six” surpasses 
any other at less than 
$1200. 


Running one of the best 


“A Car That Will Out-perform 
Any Other in Its Price-class” 


are 1512.73 power impulses per 
minute. 


Running Saxon “Six"—under the 
same conditions—at 20 miles per 


hour there are 2993.925 power 


impulses per minute. 


That is to say Saxon “Six” produces 
97.9% more impulses per minute 
at a 20 mile per hour speed than 
this well-known car of “less-than- 
six-cylinders.” This is practically 
perfect continuity of power-flow. 


Think how much less friction there 
» is in the Saxon “Six” motor. 


Think how much longer life this 
gives Saxon “Six,” since friction 
is the greatest enemy to a motor's 
endurance. 


You will find the suver-ability of 


this Saxon “Six” motor reflected 
to your benefit in many ways. 


First, in unusual quietness and 
smoothness. Engineers estimate 
the power-flow smoothness of 


Saxon “Six” to be nearly 98%: 


greater than that of the “Less- 
than-six.” 


Second, in astounding quickness 
of “pick-up” —from standing start 
to 45 miles per hour in 23 
seconds. | 


this “less-than-six” we cite required 
30 seconds in that test. 


Third, inamazing flexibility. Seldom 
indeed do Saxon “Six” owners 
resort to gear shifting. 


Fourth, in unrivaled pulling power. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” Sedan, 
$1250; “Four” Roadster 
$495; f. o. b. Detroit. 
Canadian prices: “Six” 
Touring Car, $1175; 
“Six” Sedan, $1675; 


known cars oflessthan 4 BIG 


TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 


six cylinders at 20 


miles per hour there SAXON 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


(652) 


“Four” Roadster, $665. - 
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When you go hunting, fishing or tramping, 
think how much more pleasure you would get if you 
knew the name of every object you met, the birds, trees, 
flowers, fish, animals, butterflies, insects. Don’t be 
blind to all the beauties and pleasures of the great open 


air, for’ 
It Belongs To You 


and now you car. come into full possession of your es- 
tate— you can know all its wonderful inhabitants, their 
habits, their names, their appearance. The new edition 
of The New Nature Library makes this possible, and 
no lover of the outdoor life should be without these 


ail books. Winter and Summer, you will find them a con- 
ate stant source of pleasure and instruction. 
3% > 

~ The New Nature Library 
nae Open your eyes to the marvelous life of all outdoors. 


Here you get the result of the vast researches and study of the 
most eminent authorities. Men like Dr. David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University; Dr. Howard, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. Evermann, of the U.S. Fish Commission; Dr. Holland, of the Carnegie 
Museum. A ready reference library which identifes, classifies, tells you all 
about thousands of nature’s wonderful creations. With these books in your 
home, you need not go blindly through field and forest. You will see new 
things on every hand. The complete set of nine volumes in the rich cloth 


23 All These Subjects 


Bird Neighbors—Wild Flowers 
—Butterflies— Moths —Trees 
red —American Animals — Fishes 
—Insects—Game Birds. 


9 big volumes—714 in. x 934 in. 
Cloth or flexible leather bind- 


liom ing. Gilt tops. Hundreds of 
pictures. Many plates in or the leather binding, as you choose, for seven days’ examination if you 
1ers natural colors. ‘Thousands of ask for it “4 Read our offer. Then, send the coupon with $1. Get these 


pages of fascinating text. books to rend. 


Send This Coupon 


an, 


F S D R 
— \ or Seven Days’ Reading! 
EW 
= Gi bindingy for This coupon, sent with $1, will bring the entire set. Your $1 
135 ee 7,83 4, N back if you don’t keep the books. Just get these beautiful volumes 
75; og ae és wan. X\ and spend a whole evening looking at the wonders they contain. Why not have 
65 enclose $1 as first’ pay- them sent when we make such an offer? If you don't want them, ship them back. Otherwise, 
OI- - Pay on easy terms. (See coupon). But get the books and see the great plates—marvelous 
(652) leather edition is wanted colors—just like the birds, animals and flowers themselves. Country Life in America, 
50, terms $4 a month) put yours for half price if you "purchase these books. Mail the coupon today. Do it right now. 


mt Country Life in 
X 


Special NEW 
Outdoor Edition 


The edition now of- 
fered is a new 
from large clear type and especial 
etched The finest set 
Be sure to get this special edition 
yiiletheon Don't 

delay. Send the coupon today. 


Magnificent 
Pictures! 


A vast collection of 
remarkable color plates shows 
you the animals, the birds, the fish, 
the flowers — everything —just as 
they appear in their native haunts. 
Such pictures as these, with the 
text matter written by famous natur- 
alists, will give you access to knowl- 
edge such as few men possess. This 
is all yours on our special terms, 
Write today. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Dept. 7022, Garden City, N.Y. 
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HE MAN whose work depends on 

clear thinking, knows the common 
sense of choosing a smoke that does 
not disturb. 


That is doubtless why so many sound, 
substantial men are electing Fatimas for 
their steady smoke. Because, Fatimas 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACOU 


are comfortable --comfortable while 
you're smoking them and, even more 
important, afterwards, too, even though 
you may smoke more often than usual. 


Your first package of Fatimas will show 
you how sensible it is to decide on a 
comfortable cigarette. 


Mingott «Myers Tobacco 


CA Sensible Cigarette 
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